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J N a nation so divided as the English, it could ^^viu 
scarcely he expected that the death of one sovc- 
reign, and the accession of another, who was gene- 
rally believed to hs^yc embraced opposite principles 
to those which prevailed, could be the object of uni- 
' versal satisfaction : Yet so much were mendispleased 
Voi.. V. B ■with 
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C H A P 'witli the present cuiiductul afTiiis, and such appic- 
hetibions weie ciiteitaincd oi futuiity, that the peo- 
i^'SB pie, oseiluuLiiin then theological disputes, e\piess- 
popuLiritj. gencial and unlcigiicd joy that the sceptic had 
passed into the hand ol Klizaheth. That princesi; 
had discovei cd gi eat prudence in liei conduct dm mg 
the leign of hei sister ; and as men 'wcie sensible ot' 
the imminent dangci to Asliich she as evci y mo- 
ment exposed, compassion towauls her situation, and 
concern ibr her salety, had rendeicd her, to an un- 
common degree, the iavouiite oi the nation. A par- 
liament had liecn assembled a lew days before Mai y’s 
death; and when llcatlie, archbishop ofYoik, then 
clianccllor, notified to them tliat event, scaiccly an 
interval oi regiet appealed; and tlic two houses im- 
mediately resounded with Llie |oyful acclamations oi 
“ God save rpieen Elizabeth , Long and happily 
“ may she reign i” The people, less actuated by iac- 
tien, and less influenced by private views, c.\piessed 
a joy still more gcneial and hcaity on her pioclamti- 
tion; and the auspicious commencement oi this ici[;,n 
prognosticated that felicity and glory vaIucIi, duiing 
Its whole com sc, so unilurmly attended it.'' 

Elizabktii was at llatiield when she heard of 
her sister’s death; and, after a few days, she went 
thence to London throu^rh crowds of people, wlio 
strove with each other m giving her the sti oiigcst 
testimony of their affection. On her entrance into 
the Tower, she could not forbear reflecting on the 
great difference between her present ioitune, and 
Uiat which a few years before had attended her, when 
she was conducted to that place as a prisoner, and 
lay there exposed to all the bigotted malignity of hei 
enemies. She fell on her knees, and expressed her 
thanks to Heaven for the deliverance which the 
Almighty had granted her from hei bloody pcise- 
cutors; a deliverance, she said, no Icbs miiaculous 

than 


’ BuTset, vol. ii. p. 3T3. 
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tlian tliat wliicli Daniel had leccivcd fiom the 
of lions. This act ot pious gialitude seems to have 
been the last circunisLuice in which she leincinbercd imb. 
any past hardships and injuries. With a piudence 
and magnanimiLy tiiily laudable, she buried all of- 
fences in oblivion, and received with aflahility even 
those who had acted with the wieatcst iiialcvulcnce 
a,^ainst her. Sir Haii'y lleniiifield hinisell, to whose 
custody she had been committed, and n ho had ti eated 
her with sevci ity , nevei felt, during the whole com se 
of heneign, any cflects of her resentment.'’ Yet was 
not the gracious reception w'hich she gave prosti- 
tute and undistinguishiiig. When the hisliops came 
in a Iiody to make their obeisance to liei,shcex- 
piessed to all of them sentiments ofiegaid; except 
to Jlonner, lioin wltoin she tinned aside, as fioui .t 
man polluted with blood, who w'as a just object of 
hoiroi to csery heait susceptible of humamly c 
Art til cmjdoyingalcw d.iys hi oidciing hei do- 
mestic aliaiis, tilh/abcth notified to foreign courts, 
hci sister's death, and her own accession. uShe sent 
loid Cobliam to the l.ow Countiics, where Philip 
then resided; and she took caie to express to that 
inunaicli, her gr.itilude lor the piotection wdiichhe 
had afloidcd her, and her desiic ol persevciiug m 
that friendship which had so happily commenced 
between tlicui. Philip, who had long foreseen this 
event, and who still hoped, by means of Klizahcth, 
to ohiain that dominion over England, of which he 
had tailed in espousing Maiy, immediately dispatch- 
ed oiders to the duke of Eeria, his ambassador at 
London, to make proposals of mat riage to the queen; 
and he offered to pi ocure from Rome a dispensation 
for that pui pose. 13ul Eliz.ibclh soon came to the 
icsoliUion t»l declining the piopos.il. She saw that 
the nation had entertained an extreme aversion to the 
Spanish alliance during her sister’s reign ; and th.it 

£ 3 one 


b Burnet, \ol. ii. p 371. 


^ Ibid. Hcylm, p. 102. 
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\xVviii cause ol the popularity ■which she herscU’ 

cnjo)ed, was the piuspcct oi heina; J reed, by liei 
means, Iruiii the danger of foicinii subjection. She 
■xt as sensible that Iiei ailiuity with Pliilip was ex- 
actly sinular to that of hei lathei with Catharine of 
Arraooii ; and that hci inai lyin':; that monaich was, 
in eilcct, declaiiii'i; heiscll illeoilimatc, and incapa- 
ble of succcetlinpi; to the tin one. And, tbonjrh the 
power ol the Spanish ninnaichy might still be sufli- 
cient, in opjionlion to all pi etendei s, to support hci 
title, hei mascniiiie spnil disdained such precaiious 
domnnon, which, .is it would depend solely on the 
pow'ci of .inolhei, must be e\cicised according to 
his inclinations i| lint, while these vicavs prevented 
liei fioiii ciilei taming any thoughts of a inarii.igc 
with IMnlip, she gasc him an obliging, lliongh 
cA'asivc, aiiswei . and he still letahied such hopes of 
success, that lie sent a incssengci to Home, AA'itb 
outers to solicit the thspensalion 

'riic qi'cen loo. on In i sislei s ilcMth, had AAritleu 
to sii Kd VA ard ('..line, the Knglish ambassador 
Rome, to notify liei accession to the pope, but the 
pic'eipilate n.itnie ol Paul liioLe tliiongb all the 
e.iuli'jns incasuies coiiceileil by tins young princess. 
1 le told Came, that England was .i fiel ol the holy 
see, .ind It was gi cat teiuci ity in Elizabeth to have 
assumed, A\ithout Ins pai tieipation, the title and au- 
ihoiity oi queen ' Tb.tt being illegitimate, she could 
not possibly inliciit tluit kingdom; nor could he 
annul the sentence pronoiniccd by Clement Vll. 
and Paul 111- aaiiIl legaid to lleniy’s marriage * 
That AAcic he to piocecd Asitli ligour, lie should 
]mnish this cilniirial lUAasioii of his lights by rc- 
jcctiii'gail hei applications; but, being Avilling to 
ticat her AAitli paternal indiilgeiice, he Avould still 
keep llic dooi ol giacc open to liei * And that, il 
she Avoul^ renounce all jiietcnsions to the cioAvn, 

and 

.! Caiiulni m Kennet, p. 370, Bnrnet. aoL ii. p. 375. 
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and submit entirely to his tv ill, she should expe- c h a p. 
licncc the utmost lenity compatible with the dignity 
oFthc apostolic see.*" When this answer was le- jssb. 
poi ted to Elizabeth, she was astonished at tlic cha- 
racter of that aged pontiil; and, having lecalled her 
ainbcissadoi , she continued ivith inoic dctciniined 
lesolution to puisne those measures which alieady 
she had secietly embraced. 

The queen, not to alaini the paitisans of the ca- 
tholic leligion, Jiad ictaiucd eleven ul hei sistei's 
counscllois ; but in older to balance thcii autiioi itv, 
slic added eiglit inoie, who Tveie known to be iii- 
i.liiiod to the piotestant comiiiiinion; the marquis 
ol Noithampton, the earl of Bedloid, sii Tlmtiias 
Paiiv, sir Eilw’ard Rogeis, sir Ambrose Cave, sii oi the |iro- 
fia'icis Knolles, sir Niv.linlas Bacon, whom she 
cieated loid keeper, and Sir William Cecil, sccre- 
tai y ol state.! W ith these counsclloi s, pai ticulai ly 
(am:i 1, she frequently deliberated concerning the e\- 
pcdiciicy ul lesLoiing the piotestant leligioii, and 
iWu means ol executing that great enteipiise. Cecil 
tohl her, that the gieatoi pait ol the nation h.id, 
evci since liei lathers reign, inclined to the ic- 
ioiinaliuii; and though hei sislei had constrained 
tliem to pioless the ancient faith, the ciueltics ex- 
eicised by hci ininistcis had still moie alienated 
then allectiuiis Iiom it. That happily the inteicsts 
ol the sovLieigii lieie coiicuiied with the inclina- 
tions ol the people ; nor w'as liei title to the crow n 
eompatihlc with the authority of the Roman pon- 
iili Tliat a sentence, so snltMiinly pionuiiiiced by 
two popes against liei niolhci’s mariiage, could not 
p issihly be "recalled, without inflicting a nioital 
v.oiiiul oil theciedit ut tlie seeot Rome ; and even, 
il sill' WLie allowed to letain the ciow ii, it would on* 

Iv Ik on an iiiiceilaiu and dependent footing • That 
tills ciicuinslancc alone countei balanced all dangers 

B 3 ' whatsovci ; 

' Fatlici Paul, lib. 5. fStrjpc’s Aim. sol. i. p. 5. 
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xjScmh i these clantrers themselves, if nar- 

v_^ rowly e\.iniincil, would be iound very liltle toiuii- 
ia6u. dablc ‘ That the cuises and execrations ot the Ro- 
mish church, when not seconded by inlliLiiy force, 
were, in the picsent a^c, more an ob|cct ol iidicule 
than of lei roi, and had now as little iniluciicc in this 
woildasmlhc next* That though the bigoliy or 
ambition ol Henry oi Philip might incline them to 
execute a sentence ol cxcoinmunication against her, 
their interests weieso lucoiiipatible, that tliey never 
could concur m any plan of opciatlons ; and the 
enmity of the one would always cnsuic to her the 
friendship of the othei That if they cncoinaged 
the discontents ofUci catholic subjects, then domi- 
nions also abounded with protestants, and it would 
be easy to ictaliate upon them Tliat esen sucli of 
the English as scenicu at piesent /calously attached 
to the catholic faith, would, most ol them, embrace 
the religion of tlicirncw sovcieign; and the nation 
had of late been so much acciistonu'd to these i evo- 
lutions, that men had lost all idea ot liiilli and (alst- 
liood in such subjects That the authoiityul Henry 
VIIL so highly raised by many coneui i iiig ciicnm- 
stances, Hi st enuied the people to this submissive 
deference; and itwaslhciessdifHcultfoi succeeding 
princes to continue the nation in a Hack to which it 
had so long been accustomed: And that it would 
be easy for Jier, by bestowing on piotestaiits all pre- 
ferment in civil ofHccs and the militia, the cliiiicli, 
and the universities, both to ensure her own au- 
thority, and to render hci leligion entirely pie- 
dominant.^ 

The education of Elizabeth, as well as her in- 
terest, led her to favour the rel'uiniatiou , and she 
remained not long in suspence with regard to the 
paity which she should embrace. But, though de- 
tciTuined in her own mind, she resolved to piuccud 

by 

S Burnet, \ol. li. p. 377. Camden, p. 370. 
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by giadual and secuie steps, and not to imitate the 
example of Alai y, in ciicoui aging the bigots of hei 
pa I ty to make immediately a violeiiLanvasiou on the issa. 
established religion.'* Siic thought it icqui&ite, 
lioM ever, to discovei such symptoms of her inten- 
tions, as might gi\e encouiagcnicnt to the piotes- 
tants, so much depressed by the late > lolciit perse- 
cutions. She immediately recalled all the exiles, 
and give libcily to the pi isonets who were confined 
on .iCLO'uit ol icligion. We aie told of a pleasantly 
of one Kainsloid on this occasion, nho slid to the 
queen, that he had a petition to pioseiit hei in be- 
liall o( othei piisuneis called Matthew, Maik, 

J.ivlvC, and johii: She ie:idily leplled, that it be- 
hoved her fiisl to coiisiilt the prisoncis themsehxs, 
and to kain of iheiii whcthei they desiicd that li- 
hei tv which he ilciuaudcd iui them.* 

Ki. i/v]U rii also piocecded to e.\crt, in favour 
ol the I ifoimeis, sonic acts of poiver which i\eie 
auLlioiiscd by the extentof lOyal picrogativc dm mg 
t4iat age. I'liidiiig that the piotestant tcacheis, irii- 
tated hy pcrseciiljon, biokc out iu a luiious attack 
on the ancient siipei slition, and that the Romanists 
replied with no less ^eal and actimony, she piibhsli- 
cil a pioclam.ition, by w'hich she inhibited all 
pleaching NVithout a spcci.il licence;!' though 
she dispensed with these uideis in favoui ol some 
picaclicis ol her own sect, she look eaic that they 
hlioiild he the most calm and model ate of the party. 

She also siispeiuled the laws so lai as to uidei a 
gie.iL pai t ol llie service, the liLaiiy, the Loid’s 
pia\ci, the creed, and the gospels, to be read in 
i'inglish. And, having fiixt published injunctions 
that all the chin dies should conluiiu themselves to 
the iiiaclue ul hei own cliapcl, she forbad ihelioste 
to he any inoie elevated in hci presence , an iiiiio- 

valion 

li Oiiiuct \ol. II. p. 'i7S. Camflcn, p. 371. i Hc)Iiii, 
p. lua. 1. IIljIiii, p, 101. btijpc, vul. 1. p. 41. 
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vation ivhicli, however fiivolous it may appear, 
implied the must mateiial consequences * 
i5o8. These declarations ol her intentions, concurring 
with preceding suspicions, made the bishops fore- 
see, with ccitainty, a levolution in religion. They 
thercfoie lefused to ofliciate at her coronation; 
and it was with some diflicnlty that the bishop of 
Gai lisle was at last prevailed on to peifoim the ce- 
remony When she was conducted through l.oii- 
don, amidst the joyful acclamations of her subjects, 
a boy, who personated Ti uth, was let down from 
one of the triutnphal arches, and presented to her 
a copy of the Bible. She leceivcd the hook with 
the most gracious dcpuitmenl, placed it next her 
bosom, and declared, that, amidst all the costly tes- 
timonies which the city had that day given her of 
their attachment, this pi escut was hv far the most 
precious and most acceptable.”* Such were the 
innocent artifices by which Kliitahcth insinuated 
herself into the aflcclions of her subjects. Open in 
her addicss, gracious and aflable in all public ap^ 
pcaranccs, she rejoiced in the concouisc ol her sub- 
jects, entered into all then plcasiiies and arause- 
nicnts, and, without departing from liei dignity, 
which she knew W'cll how to preset ve, she acquiied 
a popularity beyond what any of her predecessors 
or successors evci could attain. Her own sex exult- 
ed to see a woman hold the leiiis ol empire with 
such prudence and fortitude. And while a young 
P‘ incess ol twenty-hve ycai s ^loi that was lici .ige 
at hei accession), who possessed all the gi.ices and 
in.sinuatioii, though not all the beauty of hci sex, 
courted the nllections of individuals by her ci\ ili- 
tics, of the public by her sei vices, hci authoiity, 
though conohoiatcd by the stiictest bands ol law 
and leligioii, appeared to he dciivcd eiitiicly fiuiii 
the choice and inclination of the people. 

A SOVEREIGN 

* r.iim1en, p. 371. Heyliii, p. 104. Slrypc, >oI i. p. .51. 
Slol^e, p. 033. 13uiuei, vol. ii. p. 380. biiype, sol. i. p. ‘ 29 . 
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A SOVEREIGN of this disposition was not 
to offend her subjects by any useless or violent ex- 
eitions ol power; and Elizabeth, though she thrcAv isjO- 
out such hints as encoiirap;ed the protestants, de- 
layed the entire change ol leligion till the meeting 
ol the pailiament which was summoned to assem- 
ble Tlie elections had gone entiiely against the 
catholics, who seem not indeed to have made any 
gieat struggle for the superiority and the houses 
met, in a disposition ol* giatilying the queen in 
every paiticuiai which she could desire of lliem. 

They began the session with an unannnoiis decla- 
1 alien, “ that queen F.li/abcth was, and ought to he, 

“ as well by the woid of God, as the common and 
“ statute laws ol the lealin, the lawful, undoubted, 

“ and ti lie heir to the ciow'n, lawl idly descended 
“ liom the blood-ioyal, according to the order of 
“ succession settled in the 3jth ol lleiiiy VIII.”" 

This act ol iccognitiou was piohably dictated by 
the (jiieen heiscli and hei mimsteis; and she shewed 
Ift'r magiiaiiiinity, as well .is moderation, in the 
tel ms which she employed on that occasion. She 
followed not Mary’s piactice in dcclaiing the vali- 
dity ol her mothci’s maiiiage, oi in expressly re- 
pealing the act formerly made against her own le- 
gitim icy ; She knew that this attempt must be 
attended with leflcctions on het lather’s memory, 
and on the biith oL hci decc.ised sister; and as all 
the woi Ul was sensible, that Heniy’s divoicc Irom 
Anne was ineiely the eflect of his usual 

Moleiice and c.ipiice, she scoined to fouiiil hei tit hi 
on any act ol an asseniidy whicli had too mueh 
piustitulcd its authority by its foiincr vatiahlc, ser- 
vile, 


“ N'olwiili ajiuling the bi.ts of the nation towanis tlic protr;- 
taiii seel, It dppi.iis, th It smut, sioteiice, at ledit dccoi(]in'^ to out 
piLseiir ■elLas, w IS used in tliese cloclioiis Fi\c. candid iics neic 
iioiiiiiidli iJ by tlie coiiit to eatli horungh, and tiiicc, to i.nli Loiiniy , 
Jiid by tlie sbti ifl's .iiilboiity, the luciiiber^ wcic clmstn (miii 
aiiiuii;r thtbc cdiiiJiddies. 5ee slalc [Mipei i LolUilcdhy tdivuid 
tail rf Clairndon, p. aS. 

1 £lu. cap. d. 
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in the general opinion enteiluincd ^\ith iegaid to 
this iact, ^\]iich appeared the more undoubted, the 
less .inxiety she discovered in Ibitiiying it by votes 
and cnqniiies ; she took possession of the throne, 
both as lier hiitliiioht, anil as eusuied to her by 
ibimcr acts of pailiamcnt ; and she iicsei appealed 
anxious to distinguish these titles. i> 

Tilt first bill biought into parliament, svith a 
vici\ of tiying their disposition on the head of reli- 
gion, nas that foi suppiessuig the monastei ics late- 
ly elected, and lor icstoiiiig the tenths and Inst- 
fiuils to the queen. This point being gaineil ^\ith 
much dilhcully, a bill s\as next intioduccd, annex- 
ing the siipieinacy to the cionn; and though the 
queen n as there denominated nomitri.!, not /irni/, 
ol the chuich, it convened the same extensive 
]»owei, uhich, under the lattci title, had been exei- 
cistd by her lather and brothoi. All the bisliops 
tvlio Aseie picsciit in the uppei lioiise sticnuously 
opposed this law; and as they jiossesscd nuuc 
leaining tlian the iciupoial pecis, they tiiuniplied 
in the debate ; but the niajoiity ol voices iii that 
house, as uell as among the coniinons, -was against 
them, liy tliis act the ciown, without the concur- 
rence citliei ol the parliament or even of the con- 
vocation, was vested wilii the whole spiiitual 
powc’i ; might reptess all heicsies, might establish 
or lepeal all canons, might alter evciy point ol dis- 
cipline, and inigliL oidain oi abolish an) icligious 
rite oi eeieinoiiy.M In dctei mining licicsy, the so- 
veieigii was only llaiiletl (li that could be called a 
linnlation) to such doctrines as had been adjudged 
heresy by tlie aiUluuity of the Sciiptiue, by the 
fiist loin general councils, or by any gciieial 
council which lollowcd the Scripture as their 
lule, or to such other doctrines as should here- 
after 

P G.iiiulcii, p. 372. lie) till, p. 107, 108. 

1 F.lix. L.ip. 1. 'Ihis last puisur \ias anew recognized m ilic 
act of uuiiuiiuity, 1 £liz. cap. 2, 5 
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after be denoni’naUd heresy by the parliament and CHAP, 
convocation. In oidei to cxeicise this authoi ity, 
the (luecii, by a clause ol the act, was cmpoweied isse. 
to name connnissioncrs, cjthci laymen oi clergy- 
men, as she should think propei . ai«d on this clause 
i>.ui altciwaids founded the court of ecclesiastical 
coinmissiun ; winch assumed laigc disci ctioiiary, not 
to say arbitrary, pmvcis, totally incompatible with 
any exact boundaiies in the constitution. Their 
piucecdiiigs indeed ueie only consistent with abso- 
lute iiiomircliy ; but ueic cnliiLlv suitable to the 
genius ol the act on which they weie esUblished ; 
an act that at once gasc the ciown alone all the 
poM'i whicli had ioinietly hcen claimed by the 
pope'., but which even these usiitping ptelatcs had 
iieser been able fully to cvcici.se, without some 
coucuucticc of the national clcigy. 

Whoevku iciuscd to Like an oath, acknow- 
ledging the (pieeii’s supicm.icy, was incapacitated 
iioiu liuiding any oflicc;;’ whoevci denied the sti- 
pieinacy, or .Utempted todepiive the queen ol th.at 
pieiogativc, foiFeitod, for the fust oflenee, all his 
goods and chatties ; ioi the second, was subjected 
to the penalty ol' a picmuiiiie, but the ihiid oi- 
Icncc was dccl.iicd ticasun. These punislnneiils, 
how'cscr seveie, were Icssiigoions than those whicli 
weic foinicily, dining the leigns ol liei lather and 
bioliiei, inflicted in like cases. 

A LAW was passed, conhiining all the statutes 
enacted iii king Edwntd’s lime with icgaid to reli- 
gion,*' 'I'iic noiniiiation ol Inshops w'as given to the 
Clown without any election of the chaptcis : The 
cpieeii was eiripoweied, on tlie vacancy of any sec, 
t^i seiac all the tciiipoialilics, and to bestow on the 
bisliop elect an eijuivalent iii the mipiopiiatious bc- 
I'jiiging to the crow'll. This pieteiuled equivalent 
V as commonly much infciioi in value; and thus the 

queen, 
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XMvm* all her concern for religion, followed 

the example of the preceding relurineis, in coin- 
15 & 8 . initting depredations on tlie ecclesiastical revenues. 

The bishops and ail incumbents ueic proliibitcd 
from alienating their revenues, and fioin letting 
leases longer than tnenty-one years oi three lives. 
This law seemed to be meant loi securing the pro- 
perty of the church ; but as an exception was left 
in favour of the ciowii, great abuses still prevailed. 
It was usual tor the cOiuliers during this reign to 
make an agreement witlr a bishop or incumbent, 
and to procut e a fictitious alienation to the queen, 
who afterwaids transicircd the lands to the person 
agreed on.® This method ot pillaging the church 
was not remedied till the beginning of .lames I. 
The present depiession ol the clergy exposed them 
to all in|uiics ; and the laity nevei stopped till they 
had leduccd the cliuich to such poveity, that her 
plunder w'as no longer a compensation for the 
odium incurred by it. 

A soct MN and public disputation was held diiN 
nig this •>ession, in pieseiice ol loid keeper Bacon, 
betwcin I he divines ol the protestant and those ol 
the catholiL conniuunon. The champions, appointed 
to defend the icfigion of the sovereign, weie, as in 
all former instances, entirely triuinpliant ; and the 
popish disputants, being pronounced refractoiy and 
obstinate, were even punished by imprisonment.^ 
Emboldened by this victory, the protestants ven- 
tured on the fast and must important step, and 
brought into pailiamcnt a bill** for abolisliiiig the 
Trass, and re-establishing the liturgy ol king Ed- 
ward. Penalties ivere enacted, as well against those 
Tvhodeparted iiom this mode of worship, as against 
those who absented iheiiiselves ftom the chuich and 
the sacraments. And thus in one session, without any 
violence, tumult, oi clamour, was the whole system 
of religion altered, on the very commencement of a 

reign, 
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reign, and by the will of a young woman, whose chap. 
title to the mown was hy many thought liable 
great objections : An event which, tliough it may 155^ 
appear sui pi ising to men in the picsent age, was 
eveiy where expected on the fust intelligence of 
JUlizabeth’s accession. 

Thk commons also made a sacrifice to the queen, 
more difhcult to obtain than that ol any ai tides of 
laith . Tliey voted a subsidy of lour shillings in the 
pound on land, and two sljiyiings and eight peace 
on moveables, logethci wutlli two fiftcentiis." The 
house in no instance departed from the most le- 
spcctfiil deference and complaisance tow.iids the 
queen. Even the impoitunate addtess which they 
made hei on the conclusion of the session, to fix 
hei choice of .1 husband, could not, they supposed, 
be veiy disagreeable to one of lier sex and age. 
llic .uldicss was couched in the most lespectful 
expressions ; yet met with a lefnsal fioiu liie queen. 

She told the speaker, that, as the application lioin 
ike house was couceued m geneial lonns, only 
iccommending niaiiiage, without pictending to 
dn ect lier choice of a husband, she could not lake 
oflence .it llie addiess, or icgaid it oliieiwise than 
as a new instance of their affectionate allachiiieiit to 
her. Ih.it .iny faither interpusiliun on then pail 
would lia\e ill become eithei them to nuke as sub- 
jects, or her to bear as an ludepciidenL piiiicess- 
lliat c\cn while she was a ptivale jieison, and ex- 
Jiosed to much daiigei, she had alwaystleclincd that 
engagement, which slie icgaiucd as an incunihraiu e, 
much inoic, at present, would she peiseverc 111 this 
sentiment, wlieii the chaige of agie.it kingdom w.is 
committed to hei, and hei life ought to be entiicly 
devoted to piomotiiig the intcicsts ol icligion aad 
the happiness of hei subjects That as England was 
j»er husband, wedded to hei by this pledge (md 
hcie she shewed her finger with the same gold limr 

upon 
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xxxvin it, Avith which she had solemnly betrothed 
heiseir to the kIii«rdoni at her inaiiyruiation), so all 
1559. Englishmen Avcrc her children ; and Avliilc slie Avaa 
employed in reaiing or gOACiiiiii" such a family, 
she could not deem hciself bairen, or her life use- 
less and ur.prolitahic • That if she cvci unUitaincd 
thoughts oi chaugiiiaL hei Loudiliun, the care ol her 
subjects’ Avelfaic Mould still be uppcimost in her 
thoughts ; but should she live and die a viigiii, she 
doubted not bin thviiic Piovidence, seconded by 
their counsel and her oami incasiues, A\uuld be able 
to prevent all dispute with regard to the succession, 
and secuic them a soA deign, svho, perhaps better 
than her ovmi issue, would imitate her example in 
loving and chci I'.hing her people . And that, for 
her part, she dcsiied that no bigbei cbaractei or 
fairei lemcmhrancc oflni should he tiansmitted to 
posterity, than to have this inseii[)tion engraved on 
her toinb-stone, Avhen she should pay the last debt 
to nature: “ Here lies Elizabeth, avUo lived and 
died a uuiidcn quecii • 

stii Ma}. Ai 1 1 u the pioingation of the pailiament,y the 
luAAs enacted AMth itgiud to icligion AAxre put in 
execution, and met AAitli little opposition from any 
quaitcr. '1 he liUngy AVas again mtiuduccd in the 
vulgar tongue, and the oath ol snpicmacy aa.is ten- 
deicd to the clergy. The number oi bishops had 
been reduced to loin teen by a sicklv season, Avhicli 
preceded , and ail these, except the bishop of l.an- 
dafle, luiving refu->ed compliance, aa’Cic degiadcd 
from their sees : But ol the inlerioi clergy thioiigh- 
out all England, Avheie llicre are neai 10,000 pa- 
rishes, only eighty lectors and vicais, lifty preben- 
daries, 

* Camden, p. 375. Sir Simon d'EiA'es. 

* It IS thoiiglit rcmarLdblc by Camden, that though this session 
was the first ol I lie reign, no ixrson was attainted, but, on the 
contrary, some restored la blixid by the pjiluiiient A good 
syniptuiii ol the lenity, at least of the prudence, ol the queen’s 
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daiics, fifteen heads collcn;es, twelve archdeacons, H A p. 
.iiid as many deans, saci diced thcii livinnrs to their 
leligious piinciples.'* Those in high ecclesiastic ij59- 
sLitions, being exposed to the eyes ol the public, 
seem cliietly to have placed a point of honour in 
their perseverance ; but on the whole, the piotest> 
ants, in the former change intioduecd by Mary, ap- 
pear to have been inucli iiioic rigid and conscien- 
tious. Though the catholic leligioii, adapting itself 
to the senses, and enjoining ohseisances which enter 
into the common tiain of life, does at present lay 
faster hold on the mind than the lefoiincd, which, 
iicing chiefly spiritual, lesemblcs more a system ol 
mclaphysu’s ; yet was the pioportion ol /cal, as well 
as ol knowledge, dining the first ages alter the re- 
iormation, much gieatci on the side of the piotesl- 
aiits. 'I'lie catholics continued, ignorantly and su- 
pinely, in their ancient bchet, oi rathci thcIi ancient 
practices- Jiul the lelorineis, obliged to dispute on 
cveiy occasion, and curiamcd to a dcgiee ol enthu- 
'gasin by lunclty and persecution, had stiongly at- 
tached themselves to their tenets ; and were reaily 
to saciilicc tlicii fortunes, and even thcii lives, in 
suppoit of theii speculative and ahstiact piinciples. 

I’liE forms and ceremonies still picscived in the 
English lituigy, as they hoic some resemblance to 
the ancient seisice, tended lailhei to lecoiicile the 
catholics to the established icligioii ; and as the 
queen peimittcd no otiicr mode ol woiship, and at 
the same time stiuck out cveiy thing that could be 
olicnsivc fo them in the new lituigy, ‘ even those 
who wcie addicted to the Romish coiumuiiion made 
no sell] pie ol attending thccstiblishedchuicli. Had 
Eli/abeth giatifiedhei own iiicliuaticns, llieeMcnoi 
appearance, which is the chief ciicuiiistaiiee w itli tiie 
people, would have been still inoie siiniTai bclwcen 
the new and the ancient foim of woishqi. iJei Iom* 

of 

* Camdai, p. 370. Hcyliii, p. 115. Suype, \()1 i p 73. 
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xxxAiir maj^nificcrice, whicli she aflccted in every 
v^..^*thiii]r, inspired het with an iiicliiiatioii towards the 
i 5 j 9 . poni[> ot the catholic leligion; and it was niciely in 
compliance with the prejudices ol her party, that she 
gave up cithoi images oi the addresses to saints, or 
players loi the dcad.^ Some iureigii princes intei- 
posed to proem c the Romanists the piivilege of se- 
parate assenihlies in particulai cities, hut the queen 
would not comply with thcii request; and she ic- 
presented the manifest dangei of disturbing the na- 
tional peace by a toleiation of different leligions.^ 
Mranw*'*'* liameot " ere employed 

in settling the public religion, the negotiations lor a 
jieacc wcMe still conducted, fust at Ceicamp, then at 
Cateaii-Canibrcsis, betueen the ministers oi Fiance, 
Spam, and laigland; aud Lli/abeth, though equally 
piudeiit, was nut equally siicccsslul in this tiaiis- 
catioii FJiilqi employed Ins utmost efforts to pio- 
cuic the restitution ol Calais, both as buiind in ho- 
noui to iiidemmly England, which, merely on his 
account had been diawii into the war, and as eiv> 
gaged 111 interest to remove Fiance to a distance from 
Ins frontici's in the IjOw Coiintiics. So long as he 
entertained hopes ol espousing the queen, he delay- 
ed concluding a peace with lleiny ; and even after 
the cliangc oi iciiglon in England deprived him of 
all such \ lew s. Ins ministers hiiitcd to lici a proposal, 
w'hich may be rcgaidcd as icasonalilc and honour- 
able. Though .ill Ills own terms w’lth France were 
settled, he seemed willing to continue the w'ar till 
slie should obtain satisfaction ; piovidcd she w'ould 
stipulate to adlicie to the Spanish alli.iiice, aud con- 
tinue hostilities against Henry during the course of 
six years ;'l But Eli/abetli, after consulting with her 
ininistcis, wisely rejected this proposal. She was 
sensible of the low state of hei finances; the great 
debts conti acted by her father, brother, and sister ; 

the 

b Burnet, vol. ii. p. 376. 397. Camden, p. 371. 
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the disorders Introduced into every part of the ad- chap. 
ministration; the divisions by which her people were 
a;ritatcd ; and she was convinced that notliinjr but 1559. 
tiaiiquillity during some years could bring the king- 
dom again into a Houiishin^ condition, or enable 
her to act with dignity and vigoui in her transac- 
tions with foreign nations. Well acquainted with 
the \.iluc which tienry put upon Calais, and the 
impossibility, during the present emergence, of re- 
covering it by treaty, she was willing rather to siiflcr 
that loss, than submit to such a dependence on Spain, 
as she must expect to fall into, if she continued per- 
tinaciously in her present demand. She ordered, 
thcrcfoie, her ambassadors, lord Effingham, the 
bishop of Ely, and Dr. Wotton, to conclude the 
negotiation, and to settle a peace with Henry, on 
any reasonable terms. Henry oficred to stipulate a 
man iage between the eldest daughter of the dau- 
phin, and the eldest son of Elizabeth; and to engage 
for the lestitutiun of Calais as the dowry oi that 
piiiiccss;'' but as the queen was sensible that this 
treaty would appear to the world a palpable evasion, 
she insisted upon more equitable, at l^ast more 

5 )lausible conditions. It was at last agreed, that 
leiiry should lestoie Calais at the cxpiiation of 
eight years ; that in case of failure, he should pay 
five bundled thousand crowns, and the queen’s title 
to Calais still remain ; that he should find the secu- 
rity ol seven or eight foreign inci chants, notiutives 
oi Fiance, for the payment of this sum; that he 
should deliver five hostages till that security were 
piovidcd; that if Eli/ahelh bioke the peace with 
Fr.ince or Scotland during the interval, she should 
foiieit all title to Calais; but if Henry made war 
on Elizabeth, he should be obliged immediately to 
t estoi 2 that fortress. ^ A 1 1 men of penetration easily 

saw 
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c 11 A Y. s:iw iluL these slinulations ^veic hnt .i luIuiiijIjIc 
pretence loi .ibaiidoniiva, ('.il.iis ; but they excused 
j£5£>. the quecu on account of the necessity of ]iei ailairs ; 


and they even extolled her pi iidcnee, in siibinitting, 
irithout hiitbei struggle, to that necessity. A peace 
ivith Scotland ^\as a necessary consequence of that 
ivitli Fiance. 


Philip and flenry terminated hostilities by a 
mutual restitution oi all places taken during the 
course of the war; and Philip espoused the prin- 
cess Elizabeth, eldest <Liughter ofFrance, formerly 
betrothed to his son Don Catlus. The duke of 


Savoy man led Murgaiet, Hemy’s sister, and ob- 
tained a lestitution of all liis dominions of Savoy 
and Piedmont, except a few towns letaincd by 
France. And thus gcneial tranquillity seemed to 
be lestored to Europe. 

Ditjnut But though peace was concluded betw ecn Fiance 
England, theie soon appeared a ground of 
aDdluary’ quarrel, of the must seiious natuie, and which was 
afterwards attended with the most irnpoitant coiisc- 
' quences. Tlie tw'o mairiages of Hem y VIII. that 
with Cathciine of Anagon, and that w'ith Anne 
Boleyn, were incompatible witii each othci ; and it 
seemed impossible, that both of them could bcie- 
garded as valid and legal: But still the birth ot 
Elizabeth lay under some disndsantages, to which 
that of her sister Mary was not c.xposed. Heniy.’s 
first marriage had obtained the Stiiiction of all the 
poweis, both civil and ecclesiastical, w Inch w ci e then 
acknowledged in England; and it wasnatur.il lor 
protestants, as W'cll as Romanists, to allow, on ac- 
count of the sincete intention of the parties, that 
their issue ought to be regaidcd as legitimate. But 
his divoicc and second marriage had been concluded 
in direct opposition to the see of Rome; and tlioiigh 
they had been ratified by the authority both of the 
English parliament and convocation, those who w ci c 
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strongly attached to the catliolic communion, and 
who leasoned with great stiictness, were led to re- 
gard them as entirely invalid, and to deny altogether U59. 
the queen’s right of succession. The next heir of 
blood was the queen of Scuts, now inatried to the 
dauphin ; and the great power of that piiucess, 
joined to her plauhible title, rendered her a formi- 
dable rival to Elizabetli. The king of Fi ance had 
secietly been soliciting at Rome a bull of excom- 
nnniication against the queen ; and she had here 
been beholden to the good offices of Philip, who, 
fioni interest moie than either friendship or ge- 
nerosity, had negotiated in herfavoui, and had suc- 
cessfully opposed the pretensions of Henry. But 
the court of France was not discouraged with this 
repulse: The duke of Guise, and his biothei’s, 
thinking that it would much augment theii ciedit 
if their niece should bi ing an accession of Engl.uid, 
as slic had already done of Scotland to the crown 
of France, engaged the king not to neglect the 
chiiin ; and, by tlieir pci suasion, he ordered his son 
and daughter-in-law to assume openly the arms as 
well as title of Engl.md, and to quarter these arms 
on all their equipages, luiniLure,and liveries. When 
the English ambassador complained of this injury, 
he could obtain nothing but an evasive answei ; that 
as the queen of Scots was descended fioin the blood 
r^al of England, she was entitled, by the example 
of many pi inces, to assume the arms of that king- 
dom. But besides that this practice had never pie- 
vailcd without pei mission being first obtained, and 
without making a visible diHeience between the 
arms, Elizabeth plainly saw, that this pretension had 
not been advanced during the leign of her sister 
Marv ; and that therefoic the king of France in- 
tended, outlie first opportunity, to dispute her legi- 
timacy, and her title to the crown. Alaimed at the 
danger, she thenceforth conceived a violent jealousy 

c 2 against 
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against tlic queen of Scots; and s\as dctei mined, as 
far as possible, to incapacitate Henry from the exe- 
cution oi his project. The sudden death of that 
nioiui eh, svhn was killed in u tout iiaineiit at Paris, 
while celebrating the espousals ot his Mbter with the 
duke of Savoy, alteicil nut her views. Being in- 
lornicd that his suceessoi, Fiancis 11. still conti- 
nued to assume, without lesetve, tlic title of king 
of England, she began to cunsidei him and his 
queen as hei iiioital eneniits ; and the piescnt situ- 
ationuf alTaiis in Scotland aHuided lici a fivoiirable 
opportunity', both ol levenging the iiijuiy, and pro- 
viding iui her own safety'. 

Tilt murdei of thccaidiiial pinnate at St. An 
drews had deprived the Scottish catholics ui a head, 
whose seventy’, courage, and c.ipacity, had icndeicd 
him cvtiemcly' ioruiidable to the imiovatois in reli- 
gion , and the execution ol the laws against heresy 
began thenecl'orth to l>o moie remiss. The queen- 
legent govctncdlhc kingdom by pi ndent and ino- 
dciulc counsels; and as she was not disposed , to 
saciifice tlie end niteiests of the slate tothebigutiy 
ot inteicsts ol the clergy', she deemed it mote expe- 
dient lo tenipoii/c, anti to connive .it the piogress 
oi a doctniu whicli she had not power entirely to 
lepicss. W'bcMi inioiined ol the death of Edwaid, 
and the .iccessum ol Maiy to the crown of England, 
she entci tamed hopes, that the Scottish lefoiiners, 
depmed ol the countenance which they' received 
tiuiii that iioweiful kingdom, would lose then ai- 
doui with then piospcct of success, and would 
giadualiy letuin tolhc faith ol theii ancestois. Bui 
the pi ogi ess and levolutions of leligion aie little 
goxcined by the usual inaxiiiis ol civil policy'; and 
ilic event niiich disappointed the expectations of the 
icgent. Many ol tlic English pie.icheis, terniicd 
witli the sevciity of Mary’s goveiiimeiit, tookshcltci 
in Scotland, whcic they ioiind more protection, and 
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A milder administration, and while tliey 
their theological tenets, they filled the whole king- 
dom with <i just horioi against the cruelties of the i>j9. 
bigotted catholics, and shewed their disciples the fate 
which they must expect, ii ever theii adversaries 
should attain au uiiconti oiled authoiity over them. 

A iiiFnAKCHY, inodenite in its acquisitions of 
powei .iiid lichcs, may safely grant a tuleiation to 
sectai ICS ; and the inoie it soltcns the zeal oFinno- 
vatois b> lenity and liberty, the inoio secuiely uill 
it possess those advantages which the legal cstablish- 
iiicnts bestow upon it. Hut where supeistitioii h.is 
1 jised a cliuich to such an exorbitant height as that 
I A Koine, persecution is less the lesult ot bigotry in 
the pi lests, tiian ofa necessary policy; and the i igour 
ot law Is the only method ol lepelling the attacks ol 
men who, besides leltgious zeal, have so many other 
motives, del ived both iiom public and private lu- 
teicst, to engage llietn on the side oF innovation. 

Jhit liiougb such ovei grown hierarchies may long 
suppnit tbeinselves by these violent expedients, tlic 
time conics when scveiities tend only to enrage the 
new scctailcs, and make them break through all 
bounds oi icasoii and model ation. This ciisis was 
now visibly ap])roacliiiig in Scotland; and whoevei 
considers iiieicly the tiaiisactious resulting iioin it, 
will be inclined to tliiow the liiaine cijually on both 
p.nties; wlioevei ciilaigcs his siew'', and leHecls on 
tlic situations, will leinaik the necessaty piogicss of 
luinian aHaiis, andllie opeiation ol those piinciplcs 
which aic inbeient in human iialiiic 

SoM Y. lieads of tlie leloiineis in Scotland, such as Kcronn. 
the call ol Aigyle, his son loid Iconic, the calls ol 
i\Ioi ton and Glcncai ne, Erskine ol Dun, and ollicrs, " ' 
obseiviiig the dangei to which tbev wue c\]>osed, 
and desiiuus to piupagate then principles, eiiteicd 
pi ivately into a bond oi .issociation ; and cal led tlicm- 
ni'lves the Congi egalion ot the Loid, in coiiiiadis- 

“i tiiictioii 
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CHAP, ^^nction to the established church, which they de- 
XXXVIII. nominated the congregation of Satan. Tlic tenour 
ol the bond was as iullows: “ We peicciving how 
“ Satan, in his members, the antichrist of our time, 
“ do cruelly rage, seeking to overthrow and to de- 
stroy the gospel ol Chiist and Ins congregation, 
“ ought, according to our bouuden duty, to strive, 
in our Master’s cause, even unto the death, being 
certain of the victory in him. We do therefore 
promise, before tlie majesty of God and his 
congregation, that w'e by his grace, shall with 
“ all diligence continually apply our whole power, 
“ substance, and our very lives, to mainLiin, set 
“ forward, and establish the most blessed word 
“ of God and his congregation; and shall labour, 
by all possible means, to have laitliful ministers, 
truly and purely to ministci Christ’s gospel and 
saciaments to his people: We shall maintain 
them, nourish them, and defend them, the w'holo 
congregation of Christ, and every member tliere- 
of, by our whole powei, and at the hazuid of 
out lives, against Satan, and all w'lcked power, 
who may intend tyranny and trouble against the 
“said congregation* Unto which holy wotd and 
“ congregation we do join ourselves; and we lor- 
sake and renounce the congregation oi Satan, 
“ with all the superstitious ahoiniuatiun and idolatry 
“ thereof; and mui eover shall declare ourseKcs ma' 
“ nifestly enemies thereto, by this faithful piomise 
“ before God, testified to this congregation by oiu* 
“ subscriptions. At Edinburgh, the third of De- 
“ cember 1557-”® 

Had the subset ibers of this zealous league been 
content only to demand a toleration of the new* opi- 
nions ; however incompatible their pretensions might 
have been with the policy of tlie church of Rome, 

they 
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they would have had the praise of opposing tyranni-c HA p. 
cal laws, enacted to suppoit an establishment preju-^^)^; 
dicial to civil society : But it is plain that they carried 1559. 
their views much faither; and their practice imme- 
diately discovered the spit it by which they were 
actuated. Suppoi ted by the authority which they 
thought belonged to them as the congregation of 
the liord, they ordained, that prayers in the vulgar 
tongue I* should be used in all the parish churches 
of the kingdom; and that preaching, and the in- 
Hci pi elation of the scriptures, should be piactised 
ill piivatc houses, till God should move the prince 
to giant public preaching by faithful and true mi- 
iiisleih.' Such bonds ul association arc always the 
forci tinners of leliellion; and this violent invasion 
c)l the established religion was the actual com- 
menceinent ol it. 

B F I'OB i tins league was publicly known or avow- 
ed, the cleigy, alaiiiied with the pt ogress of the re- 
loiinatioii, attempted toiecover thcii lost authority 
by a violent exercise ol power, which tended still 
faiihcr to augment the /cal andnuiuliei' of their ene- 
mies. Ijainilton, the piiriiate, seized Walter Mill, a 
]>] test of an li repi oachahic life, who had embraced 
th e new doctrines; and having tiled him at St. An- 
dicivs, condemned him to the flames for heicsy. 

Such general avcision ivas enteitained against this 
haibaiily, that It was some time bcfoic the bishops 
could pievail on any one to act the part of a civil 
and pi onounce sentence upon ^(ilI ; and even 
ahei the Liiiie ol liis exeLUlion w.is fiscihnll the shops 
ol St. Andiews being shut, no onei.ould sell a lope 
to lie luiii to the stake, and the primate himself was 
ohiigetl to furnish this iniplciiient. 'I’hc man bore 
the t<)ilurc with that courage wliich, though usual 

on 

I* Tfic itformeis used .it ilijt lime kuif; Edn aril’s Iitm^y tn 
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CHAP, on these occasions, always appears supernatural and 
astonishing to the multitude. The people, to ex- 
15S9. pi ess their abhorrence against tlie cruelty of the 
priests, raised a monument of' stones on the place of 
his execution ; and, as last as the stones were re- 
nio\cd by oider of the clergy, they were again sup- 
plied fiom the voluntaiy zeal ui the populace. It 
IS in vain lor men to oppose the seveiest punish- 
ment to the united motives of religion and public 
applause; and this was the last baibarity ol the kind 
which the catholics had the power to exeicisc in 
Scotland. 

Some time after, the people discovered their sen- 
timents in such a manner ns was snlHcicnt to pi og- 
nosticate to the pi tests tlie late \ihich was awaiting 
them. It was usual on tliC IcsLival ol St. Giles, the 
tntelai saint ol Kdinburgh, tocairy in pi occs&ion the 
image of that saint ; but the protestants, in order to 
prevent the ccieniony, luund means, on the eve of 
the festival, to pin loin the statue Ironi the church; 
and they pleased themselves with iinugming the siss - 
prise and disappointment of his votaiies. Tiic 
clergy, howevei , hamed hastily a new image, which, 
in derision, was called by the people, young St. 
Giles; and they carried it tliiough the stieets, at- 
tended by all the ecclesiastics in the tow n and iieigli- 
bourhood. The multitude abstained from violence 
.so long as the quceii-iegeiit coiiliiiucd a spectaloi, 
but the moment she letircd, they invaded the idol, 
threw it in the miie, and bioke it in pieces. 1 he 
/light and tenor ol the priests and Jiiais, who, it 
was remarked, deseiled iii Ins greatest distress the 
object of their worship, was the suuice ol universal 
mockeiy and laugbtei. 

Encuukaoed by all these appearances, the Gon- 
gregationpiocccdedwith alacrity in openly soliciting 

siibicriptioiis 
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subscriptions to tlieii league; and the death ofc H a p. 
Mary of England, 'with the accession of Elizabeth, 
which happened about this time, contributed to m- 
crease their hopes oi final success in their under- 
taking. They ventured to present a petition to the 
regent, craving a reformation of the chinch, and of 
the wteked, scandalous^ and deteslable lives of the 
prelates and ecclesiastics.^ They fiained a petition, 
which they intended to present to parliament, and 
in which, after premising that they could nut com- 
municate with the damnable idolatry and intolera- 
ble abuses of the papistical church, they desiicd, 
that the laws against heretics should be executed by 
the civil magistrate alone, and that the scriptine 
should be the sole i ulc in judging oi heresy. ’ They 
even petitioned the convocation, and insisted that ' 
prayers should be said in the vulgar tongue, and 
that bishops should be chosen with the consent of 
the gently oi the diocese, and priests with the con- 
sent of the parishioners.” The icgent piudently 
temporised between these parties ; and as she aiincil 
at pruciiiiiiga matrimonial ci own for her son-in- 
law, the dauphin, she was, on that as well as otiici 
accounts, unwilling to cunie to extremities witli 
either of them. 

But after this concession was obtained, she re- 
ceived oidcis fioni Fiance, probably dictated by the 
violent spiiit ol her brothers, to pn*ccc;d with ii- 
gour against the leioiiners, and to lesLute tiic loy'il 
aiithuiily by some signal act of powfi." Slie made 
the more L'iniiiciit oi the piotestant leacheis be cited 
to appeal beiorc the council at Stirling; but when 
then lolloweis were inaichin'r thilhei iii gieat iiiul- 
titiules, ill Older to piotccl ami coiiiilenancc tliem, 
she ciitcrtnined appiiliensions ut an lusunecliou, 

and, 


1 Kii«)\, II KM. Ibirl p. 133. " Kcilli, p. 7S. SI, 83. 
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c H A p. and, it is said, dissipated the people by a promise, P 
iMitliing should be done to tlie piejudice of the 
mliiisteis. Sentence, however, was passed, by which 
all the ministers were pionounccd rebels, on ac- 
count o( their not appearing: A measure which 
enraged the people, and made them resolve to op- 
pose the regent's authotity by lorce of aims, and 
to proceed to extremities against the cleigy of the 
established religion. 

In this Cl ideal time, John Knox ariived from 
Geneva, where he had passed sonieyeais m banish- 
ment, and where he had imbibed, fioni his com- 
meicc with Galvin, the highest fanaticism of his 
sect, augmented by the native ferocity oi Ins own 

iithMfty character, lie had been invited back to Scotland 
by the leaders of the leloimation ; and mounting 
the pulpit at Peith, during the picsent fcimcnt ol 
men’s minds, he declaimed with his usual vehe- 
mence against the idolatiy and othei abominations 
ol the church of Rome, and incited his audience to 
cxei t their utmost aeal loi its subversion. A priest 
was so imprudent alter this sermon, as to open Iiis 
repository of im.igcs and i cliques, and picpaie him- 
self to say mass. The audience, exalted to a dis- 
position for any furious cntei prise, wcie as much 
enraged as if the spectacle had not been quite fa- 
miliar to them : They attacked the piiest ivith 
luiy, broke the images in pieces, toic the pictuies, 
ovcithiew the altais, scatleicd about the sacied 
vases; and left no implement of idolatious woi- 
ship, as they teimcd it, cntiie or uiidefaced. They 
thence proceeded, with additional numbets and 
auginentcd rage, to the monasteiies ol tlic gicy 
and black fiiais, winch they pillaged in an instant: 
The Carthusians underwent the same late* And the 
populace, not content with lubbiiig and e.xpelling 


S See note [B] at the end of the vohuiie. 
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the monl's. vented tlieir fury on the Inilldinprs which c^a^p. 
h.id hceu the leceptnclcs of such .iboniinatiun ; .nnd 
ill a liLlle time iiotliincr hut the walls of these edihees tS59. 
were left btandiiijr. The luhabilaiits of“ Couper in 
File soon after imitated the cxainplc.q 

U'jit queen icgent, provoked at these violences, Civiiwaw 
assembled an aimy, and prepared to i hastise there- 
bels. She had about two thousand Krench under 
hei command, with a feiv Scottish tioops; and 
being assisted by such of the nobility as were well 
aUecicd to her, she pitched her camp wdthin ten 
miles of Perth. Plvcn the earl of Argyle, and loid 
James Stuait, pnui of St. Andrews, the queen’s 
iiatuial bi other, though deeply engaged with the 
jofoiraeis, attended the legcnt in this enterpiisc, 
eitliei because they hlatncd tlie fury of the populace, 
oi hoped, by their own infiueuce and authority, to 
mediate some agreement between the parties. The 
Cougiogation, on the other hand, made pi eparatious 
for dclcticc; and being joined by the eaif of Glcn- 
C4ine liom the west, and being countenanced by 
many of the nobility and gentiy, they appealed 
foiiiiidable from their nunibcis, as Avell as from 
the zeal by which they were animated. They 
scut an addicss to the legcnt, where they plainly 
insinuated, that if they weie pursued to extieniities 
by the cruel beasti the chuiclinien, they would 
have lecuuisc to loicign puwcis lor assistance; 
and they subscribed themselves her faithful sub- 
jects in all things nut lepugiiant to God, assuming, 
at the same tunc, the name of the laithlul con- 
gicgatiori of Ghiist Jesus.'' They applied to the 
nobility attending her, and maintained that their 
own past violences wcie justified by the woid of 
God, which commands the godly to dcstioy idolatry, 
and all the iiionuinenls ul it; and though all civil 
authority w'as saci ed, yet was tlici c a great tliflei once 

hclw ecu 
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c H A P. between the aulliui ity ami the persons who exercised 
and that it ought to be considered, whethci 
oi not those abcKiiiiiatioiis, called by the pestilent 
papists, Religion, and which they delend by liie 
and sword, be the tiue icligion of Christ Jesus 
They 1 cinonslratcd with such ol the queen’s aimy 
us had fonnerly embiaccd their paity, and told 
them, “ That as they weie altcady icputcd tiaitois 
by God, they should likew ise be excommunicated 
“ liom theii society, and fiom the participation oi 
“ the sacraments of the church, which God by his 
mighty pow Cl had erected among them ; whose 
“ ministei s have the same authority w’hich Christ 
“ granted to his apostles in these words, Whose sin\ 
“ ije shaU Joy give shall be foy given, and whose sins 
“ ye shall retain shall be retained." ^ We may lieie 
see, that these new saints were no less lofty in tlicii 
pretensions than the ancient hierarchy: No womlci 
they wcie enraged against the latter as their rivals in 
dominion. They joined to all these declarations an 
addi ess to the established chm ch ; and they :diix''d 
this title to it. ” To the goneiation of antichrist, 
the pestilent prelates and their shavelings'* in 
“ Scotland, the (longicgation ol Christ Jesus within 
“ the same sayctli.” The tenour of the manifesto 
was suitable to the title. They told the ecclesiastics, 
“ As ye by tyiaiiny intend not only to destioy oui 
“ bodies, but also by Uie same to hold our souls in 
“ bondage of the devil, subject to idolatry ; so shall 
“ we with .dl tlic loice .tnd power which God sh.ill 
*■ giant unto us, execute just vengeance andpunish- 
“ rnent upon you Y ea, we shal I begin that same wai 
“ which God coninianded Israel to execute against 
“the Canaanites; that is, contract of peace shall 
“ nevei be made till you desist from youi open 
“ idulatiy and ciuel persecution of God’s childien 

“ And 
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“ And this, in the name of the eternal God, and xxxvin 
ot his son Christ Jesus, whose verity we protess, 
and gospel we have preached, and Iioly sacra- isw- 
“ ments lightly administered, we signify unto you, 
to be our intent, so fat as God will assist us to 
“ withstand youi idolati y. Take this lor warning, 

“ and be not deceived.” With these outiageoiis 
symptoms, commenced in Scotland that cant, hypo- 
crisy, and fanaticism, nhich long iiircstcd that king- 
dom, and which, though now mollified by the lenity 
of the civil pouei, is still ready to bicak out on all 
occasions. 

Tiir qiiecn-iegent, finding such obstinate real in 
the rebels, s\as content to embiace the counsels of 
Argyle and the prioi of St. Aiidicws, and to form 
an accoinmodatioii with them. She was icceivcd 
into Perth, which submitted, on her piomising an 
indemnity lor past ofl’enccs, and engaging not to 
leave any Fiench gai risoii in the place. Complaints, 
very ill iounded, immediately arose concet iiing the 
ipfractioii of this capitulation. Some of the in- 
habitants, it was pretended, were molested on ac- 
count of the late violences ; and some companies of 
Scotch soklieis supposed to lie in Fiench pay, weic 
quaiteitidin the town; which step, though taken 
on veiy plausible gioiinds, was loudly exclaimed 
against by the Congregation It is «sseited, that 
the regent, to justiiy these measuies, tleclaied that 
1« iiices ought nut to have then promises too sti icily 
iiiged upon them, iioi was any laitli to be ke])t with 
lieieties , and that lui liei pait, could slie htid as 
good a coloui, she would wlllingl) bet cave all these 
men of their lives arid iui tunes. > ihit it is nowise 
likely that such expressions cverdinpped fiom tins 
piudcMit and virtuous piincess On the contiar), 
it appeals, that all these violences were divigreeable 

to 
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c H A P. to her ; that she was in this particular over-ruled 
by the authoiity of the Fieiich counsellors placed 
i5a9. about hci ; and that she often thought, if the ina- 
nageuient of those afLiirs had been entrusted wholly 
to h Cl self, she could easily, without foiee, have ac- 
coniniodated all dillerences.* 

The Congregation, inliamed with their own zeal, 
and enraged by these disappointments, remained not 
long in tranquillity. Kven belure they lelt Perth, 
and while as yet they had no colour to complain of 
any violation of tieaty, they liad signed a new cove- 
nant, in which, besides their engagements to mutual 
defence, they vowed in the name ot (lod, to em- 
ploy their whole power in destioying every thing 
that dishonouied his holy name; and this covenant 
was subscribed among others, by Argyle and the 
prior of St. Andiews.** These two Icadeis now 
desired no bettci pietuuce foi dcsctling the regent 
and openly joining their associates, than the com- 
plaints, however doubtful, or rathci false, of her 
bleach ol promise. The Congregation also, encop- 
laged by this accession of force, gave themselves 
up entirely to the 1 ui ions zeal of Knox, and renew ed 
at Crail, Anstiuthei, and other places in File, like 
depredations on the churches and monasteries with 
tliose foimcrly committed at Perth and Couper. 
The regent, who marched against them with her 
army, finding their powci so much increased, W'as 
glad to conclude a ti uce foi a few days, and to pass 
over with her foices to the Lothians. The refoim- 
ers besieged and took Perth ; proceeded thence to 
Stirling, wrhere they excicised their usual fury; 
finding nothing able to lesist them, they bent their 
march to Edinburgh, the inhabitants ol which, as 
tliey had already anticipated the zeal of the Con- 
gregation against the churches and monasteries, 

gladly 
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ghJly opened their gales to them. The *cgcnt, 
with a lew forces which lemaincd with licr, tooki^,.^’ 
shelter in Dunbar, whcie she foitified hciselC, in im». 
expectation of a reinloi cement fiom France. 

- Mf anwhilf., she employed her partisans in re- 
presenting to the people the dangerous consequences 
ol' this open rebellion ; and she endeavoured to con- 
yince them, that the lord James, under pictciicc of 
religion, had Formed the scheme ol wicstiiig the 
sceptie From the hands oFtlie sovereign. Hy these 
considerations many were engaged to desert the 
army ol the Congregation ; but much more by the 
W'uit oF pay, or any means of subsistence ; and the 
regent obscr\ mg the malcontents to be much weak- 
ened, vcntuicd to march to Edinburgh with a 
ficsign oF suppressing them. On tlie interposition 
ul the duke ol Chatelrault, who still adhered to her, 
she agiced to a capitulation, in which she granted 
them a toleration of their religion, and they engaged 
to commit no farther deptedations on the churches. 
iSooii after they evacuated the city ; and beFore they 
left it, tliey pioclaimed the aiticles of agiccnient; 

-but they took care to publish only the aiticles Fa- 
vourable to themselves, and they were guilty oFaii 
iinpostiuc, in adding one to the nurnher, namely, 
that idolatry should not again i>e erected in any 
place w'heie it was at that time suppressed. 

An agiecinent, concluded while men wcie in this 
disposition, could not be duiable; and both sides 
cridcavoiiicd to stiengthen themselves as much as 
possible against the ensuing i upUii c, it Inch appeal cd 
inevitable. The regent, having got a iciiiFoi cement 
oF one thousand men hem Fa*ancc, licgau to Kutily 
Leith; and the (longicgation seduced to then paity 
the duke ol Chatelrault, who had long appc.iicd in- 
clined to join them, and-whoivas .it lasL dctci mined 
by the an ival ol his son, the call oF Airaii. lioiu 

Fi ance, 
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c II A r. Fiance, 'nlierc he had escaped many dangers, from 
ihc jealousy, as svcll as bigotry, of Henry and the 
1559. duke ol Guise. Moie French troops soon after 
disembarked under the command of La Brosse, Avho 
svas followed by the bishop of Amiens, and three 
doctois of the Surbonne. These last were supplied 
Avitli stoic oi syllogisms, authorities, citations, and 
scholastic aiguinents, which they intended to op- 
]K)sc to the Scottish preachers, and which they 
justly pi esuined, sroiild acquire force, and produce 
conviction, by the influence of the French arms 
and artillei-y.^" 

The cnnstahic Montmorency had always opposed 
the m.iriiage of the dauphin with the queen oi 
Scots, and had foretold, that by forming such close 
connexions with Scotland, the ancient league would 
he dissolved ; and the natives of that kingdom, 
jealous of a foreign yoke, would soon become, in- 
stead of allies attached by intcicst and inclination, 
the most inveterate enemies to the French govein- 
lucnt. But though the event seemed nosv to have 
justified the prudence of that aged minister, it 'is 
not iiiipioUthle, coiisidciing the violent counsels by 
Vilnch France was governed, that the insurrection 
uas deemed a lavourablc event; as, aflording a pie- 
teiice loi sending ovei aiinies, loi entirely subduing 
the coiiiitiy, loi .iluiiitliig the rebels, ‘I and foi pie- 
paiing nuMiis thence to invade Fhiglaud, and sup- 
poit Ma.ys title to the ciowii of that kingdom 
1 he liMdcrs of the Gongregatioii, well acquainted 
ujth these viens.wcie not insensible of their danger, 
and saw that their only salety consisted in the vigour 
and tucecss ol llieii measures. They were encou- 
lagcil by the intelligence received of the sudden 
death ol Henry II., and having passed'an act from 
then own aullioiity, dcpi iving the queen-dowager of 
the regency, and uidciing all the French troops to 

• evacuate 
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evacuate the kingdom, they collected forces to put chap. 
their edict in execution against them. They again 
became masters of Edinburgh; but found them- 1559. 
•elves unable to keep long possession of that city. 

^heir tumultuary armies, assembled in haste, and 
.iupported by no pay, soon separated upon the least 
disaster, or even any delay oi success; and were 
incapable of resisting such veteran ti oops as the 
French, who were also seconded by some oi tlic 
Scottish nobility, among whom the curl of BothweJ 
.distinguished himself. Healing that the marquis of 
Elheuf, brotlicr to the regent, was levying an army 
against them in Germany, they tliought themselves 
excusable for applying, in this extremity, to the 
assistance of England ; and as the sympathy of reli- 
gion, as well as regard to national libeity, had 
now' counterbalanced the ancient animosity against 
tliat kingdom, this measuie was the result of incli- 
nation, no less than of interest.*'' Maitland of 
Lidingtuii, tlierelore, and Robert Melvil, were se- 
cretly dispatched by the Gongiegation to solicit 
succours iiom Elizabeth. 

Th l >vise council of Elizabeth did not long deli- Inteipo' 
berate in agreeing to this lequest, which concurred 
so well with the views and inteiests of their mis- •“ s*™**"!* 
tress. Cecil in particulai represented to the***^*' 

? ueen, that the union of the crowns of Scotland and 
ranee, both of them the hereditary enemies of 
England, w'as evei i cgurded as a pernicious event ; 
and her father, as well as piotector Somerset, had 
employed every expedient, both of w^ii and nego- 
, tiation, to prevent it : That the claim which Mary 
'advanced to the crown, rendered the present si- 
tuation of England still more dangcious, and de- 
manded, oA the pait of the queen, the greatest 
vigilance and precaution* That the capacity, am- 
^ bition, and exorbitant views of the lamily of 
Guise, who now governed the Fieiich counsels, 

VoL. V. D were 
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c H A V. were sufllciently known ; and they themselves made 
no seciet ot' then desijsn to place their niece on 
imo. the till one of Kri,fi;Liiid: That, deeniinjr them- 
.sclves secnic of success, they had aheady, some- 
what iinpnulently and prcinatniely, taken off’ the 
mask; and Tliiop;moiton, the Kii>rlish ambassadoi' 
at Pails, sentoAei, by evei y com lei , incontestable 
proofs of'theii hostile intentions ‘ ^ That they only 
waited till Scotland should be eiitiicly subdued ; and 
Jiaviiij*, thus deprived the lOnglish of the advantages 
lesulting fiom thcii situation and naval ])Owcr. tliey 
prepaicd means I'oi subverting theipiecn’s authoiity: 
That the zealous catholics in Tngland, discontented 
w ith the piesent govcrnineiit, and satisfied in the le- 
gality ol Alary's title, would biing them cunsideiable 
leinlorcemcnt, and would distuib eveiy measiue ol 
defence against that formidable ponci That the 
only expedient for picsenliiig these designs was to 
sci/e the piesent oppoitunily, and lake advantage ol’ 
a like zeal in the piotestants ol Scotland ; nor couUI 
any doubt he entcitaiucd with legard to the jiisli9e 
of a measure, founded on such c\ idciil necessity, and 
diiected only to the ends oFsclI-piescrvation. That, 
though a Fieiich wai, attended with gieat expence, 
seemed the nccessai > coiisecjncnee ofsiippoi ting tlu 
in.ilconteiits ol Scolland, that jiowei, if leniovcd to 
the continent, would be much less ioimidable; and 
1 small disbursement 'it piesent would in the end bL 
liimul the greatest liugalily And tJiat the domcstii 
dissensions uf France, which cieiy d.iy augnicnlcd, 
logctlier with the alli.tncc oi Philip, who, iiotwith- 
standing his higotiy and hvpociisy, would nevti 
peiniil the cntiie coiu^ncsL ol’ Fiigland, weic snlh- 
i lent to sccnie the ijuecii against the tiangcious am- 
bition and lesenlment ol the house of Guise." 

El izAurcii 

I FoiiiCb, %ol. I p. l)S, 13C. IIP, ISO. 159. Ifij, ISl. 194. 
2^'J. •2 11. -’ll— '211. •25.4. E lorbcs, sol. i. p. JS7. 

Jebb, sol. I. p. IIpH. Keith, Appiiul. *21. 
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Elizabf Til’s propensity to caution anti reconomy c if A p. 
yras, though with some diHictilty, ov ercoine by these 
poweiful motives ; ai«l she prep.iretl hciself to sup- ijm. 
port, by aims and money, the declining afFaiisoi" 

Coiigi egation in Scothind. She ctpiippcd a fleet, 

'i^hich consisted of thii teen ships ol w.ir, and giving 
Ac command of it to Wintei,shesciit it to the Frith 
ofFoith: She appointed the young duke of Norfolk 
her lieutenant in the not them counties, and she as- 
seiiililcd at Beiwick an army of eight thousand men 
under the command of loid Grey, warden of the 
oast and middle inaichcs. Though the coint of 
France, sensible of the danger, offeied her to make 
immediate icstitutioii ol Gaiais, provided she would 
notintcipose in the .1 (fails of Scotland; she icso- 
lutely replied, that she ncvei would put an incon- 
sideiablc fishing-low n in competition with the safely 
of hci dominions and she still continued her pre- 

f taiatious She concluded a treaty of mutual dc 

ence with the Congregation, which was to hist dur- 
injr the inai 1 lage of the t|iiceii of Scots w ith Francis, 

JUid a >c’ai aftei ; an<l sfic pioinised never to desist 
lill the flench had entiiely es-ticuated Scotland.!" 

And having thus taken all piopei measures lor suc- 
cess, .ind leceived fiom the Scots si\ liostages for 
the pel (oriiiaiice of the ai tides, she oidci ed hei fleet 
and army to begin thcii opci.itions. 

Thl appeal. irice ol J':ii/.ihelh's lleeL in the Fiilh r.oo 
discoiicei ted the Ficnchaiiny, wliu weieat tint time 
ravaging the county ol J'^ife , and obliged tliein to • 

make a ciiciiit by Stiiliug. in oidci to reach Leitli, 
wbcie they piepaied tlicmseivts loi tielenco. The 
Englisli aiiiiy, leiiilorccd hy live thoiis.ind Scots.! 
sat down hcioiethc pl.ice ; and alter two skn iiiishes, 

ill 


li I'liibcs, vnl 
k kiiov, |) •;J7. 
tom. s\ p, th') 


p. !*'!• ICO. > SpolsiMHid, p. Nb 

ILiyiies’s Stale piptre, vol. i. p. I St, Itviiui, 
I ElainC'., vol 1. p ’i )li. ’I'jV. 
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CHAP, in the former of which the English had the advan- 
tage, in the latter the French, they began to batter 
loSb the town; and, though repulsed with considerable 
loss in a rash and ill-conducted assault, they reduced 
the ganison to great difficulties. Their distress was 
augmented by two events; the dispersion by a storm 
of a’Elbeuf’s fleet, svhich can led a considerable army 
on board,"' and the death of the quceii-regcnt, who 
expired about this time in the castle of Edinburgh , 
a woman endowed with all the capacity which shone 
forth in her family, but possessed of much more vir- 
tue and modeiation than appealed in the conduct oi 
the other branches of it. The French, who found 
it impossible to subsist for want of piovisions, and 
who saw, that the English were continually i cinfored 
S(h July, ^^h numbers, wet e obliged to capitulate : And 

the bishop oi Valence and count Randan, plenipo- 
tentiaries from Fi-aiice, signed a ticaty at Edinburgh 
with Cecil and l)i. Wotton, whom Elizabeth had 
^ttiement sent thither for that purpose. It was there stipulated, 
that the French should instantly evacuate hcotlapd, 
that the king and queen of Fiance and Scotland, 
should thencelorlh absUin irom healing the arqris oi 
England, or assuming the title ot that kingdom , 
that farther satisfaction ior the injury already done 
in that particulai should be granted Elizabeth ; imd 
the commissioners should meet to settle this point, 
or if they could not agi ec, that the king of Spain 
sliould be umpire between the ciowns. Besides these 
stipulations, which i^garded England, some conces- 
sions were granted to the Scots; namely, that an 
amnesty should be published lor all past ofiences ; 
that none but natives should enjoy any office in Scot- 
land ; that the states should name twenty-four pci- 
sons, of w hom the queen of Scot.s should choose seven, 
and die states five, and in the hands of these tw el\ e 

should 

*" Ildyues, Tol. 1 . p. 223,,. 
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«\iould the whole administration be placed durihg CHAP. 
■|eir queen’s absence; andtliat Mary should neither 
ike peace nor war w'ithout consent of the states." isbo. 

^ order to hasten the execution of this important 
reaty, Elizabeth sent ships, by which the French 
l^rces were transported into their own country. 

Thus Europe saw, in the first transaction of this 
veign, the genius and capacity of the queen and her 
jpiinisters. She discerned at a distance the danger 
.^hich threatened her ; and instantly took vigorous 
IPUeasures to prevent it. Making all possible ad- 
vantages of her situation, she proceeded with ce- 
fbrity to a decision ; and was not diverted by any 
offers, negotiations, or remonstrances of the French 
^ouit. She stopped not till she had brought the 
^inatter to a final issue ; and had converted that very 
^ower, to which her enemies ti usted for her 'de- 
^ruction, into her firmest sunpoit and security. 

By exacting no improper conditions liom the Scot- 
tish malcontents, even during tlieir greatest dis- 
,4resses, she established an entire confidence with 
'them ; and having cemented the tinron by all the 
kiesr of gratitude, interest, and religion, she now 
possessed an influence over them beyond what 
sreiiiained even with tlieii native sovciel'»'n. The 
regard, which she acquit cd by this dexterous and 
spirited conduct, gave her every' where, abroad as 
^ell as at home, nioic authority than had attended 
her sister, though suppoited by all the powei of 
the Spanish monarchy.*' 

The subsequent measures of the Scottish refonn- 
ers tended still more to cement their union with 
England. Being now' entirely masters of the kino'- 
f “’ade no farther ceremony or scruple m 
iuJly ciiecting their purpose. In the treaty of Edin- 

buigh 

P* P' Spotswowl, p. 147. 

** Forbes, vol. i. p. 354. 37*. Jebb, vol. ii. p. 452. 
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CHAP. burgh it had been agiccd, that a parliament or 
convention should soon be assembled; and the 
Jido. loadeis o( the Goiigicgation, not waiting till the 
queen of Scots should latil'y lli.it tienly, thought 
themselves lully entitled, withouL the soveicigii’s 
authority, immediately to snniraon a pai li.imcnt. 
The leloimers pi csciitcda petition to this assembly; 
in which they were not contented with desiiing the 
establishment of theii doctrine ; they also applied 
for the punishment of the catholics, whom they 
called vassals to the Roman hai lot ; and they as- 
scited, that, among all the rabble ol the cleigy, 
such is their expression, there was not one lawtul 
minister; but that they wcie, all ol them, thieves 
and murderers ; yea, rebels and tiaitois to civil au- 
thority; and therefore unworthy to he siifreicd lu 
any lefbnned commoinvcaltli.** The pailiament 
seem to have been actuated by the same spirit of 
lage and peisecution. After ratdying a conicssion 
ol i.iith agiceable to the new doctiines, they passed 
a statute against the mass, and nut only abolislicll it 
ill all the chinches, hut enacted, that whoevei, .iny 
wheic, either ud'iciated in it wi was picsent at it, 
should be chastised, loi the ftisl oflencc, with coii- 
hscatioii ol goods aiul corpoi.il pumshment, at the 
discretion ui the magisti ate ; lot the second, with 
baiiislinient ; and lui the tliiul. witli loss ul Ide.'l 
A l.nv WMS also voted hn .diolishing the papal jii- 
ii.sdicti(>n in Scotland* The piesb>teii.in loiin of 
discipline was settled, lc.ivingoul) .it lust some sha- 
dow ol authoiity to ceitaln ecclesiastics, whom they 
called Supeiintcndanls. The pi elates ol the an- 
cient faith appeared, in oidei to complain ol great 
injustice coniinitted on tliem by the iiiv.isiou ol 
their piopeity, hut the pailiament took no notice 
of them, till, at last, these ecclesiastics, tiiedwith 

iiultless 


P Knox, p. 237, 238. 
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UuiLless .iltciiiTance, dupuitcd the tcmn. They hap. 
were then cited to appear; and as nobody pre-^^^^[^’ 
.seated hiinsell', it was voted by the parliament, that isou 
the CLclesi.tstics Avcie entirely satisfied, and Jound 
no icason of coinpLiint. 

iSia lames Saiuhlands, prior of St. John, was 
sent ovci to Fiance looliLain the latihcation of the.se 
acts; but was vciy ill icccised by Mary, who de- 
nied the v.ilidity of a pailiamcnt summoned with- 
out the ro).il consent; and she lelused her sanction 
to those sl.itntes. Hut the protestants jrave them- 
selves little conceiii about then queen's refusal. 

They hnniediatefy put the statutes in execution: 

They ubolisheil the mass ; they settled theii miiiis- 
teis; they coirimittcd ev'ery nheie fuiioiis deva'.ta- 
ttons on the monastciics, and even on the chinches, 
which they thoujrht profaned by idulatis, and 
deeiniiKr the puqicity of the clei^y lawful pi i/e, 
they took possession, w ithout ceieniony, ol the lai 
|ji,ieatci paitof tiie ecclesiastical icvcnncs. 'riieir 
new picacheis, who h.id authonty sullicicnt to in- 
I lie tiieiii to wai and iiisui i ection, could not rcstiain 
then ia])acitv, .mil lanaticism concuriing; with ava- 
iice, an niciii.ilile womul was given to the pipal 
aut’.ioiity in th.it coiinli y. The piotestant nobility 
:iiul gently, iiM.U'd by the consciousness of such 
iiiipaidon.ible guilt, alainicd ioi then new posses- 
sions, well ji oiiainlc'd with the iinpciions chai.ictci 
ol the house ol (iiiisc, saw no safety loi thcinsehes 
but in the piotection ol Kngland; .mil they dis- 
]).ilclit'd Moitim, Glciicainc, .uitl Luliiigton, to 
t’\piess then snucre giatitude to llie queen foi hei 
pist hivoiii.., anti icpiesentto hci the necessity of 
coiiliiuilng ihciii. 

FLi.i/vj'.i i H, on hci part, h:id equal reason toi’ri-mii 
niaint:iin a union with tlie Scottish piuteslants ; and '***’“”' 
.soon louiul lh.it the house ol (iuise, iiotw ilhsLand- 
iug then luiinei disappointments, had not laid asulc 
the design ol contesting hei title, ami subvening 

liei 
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CHAP, her .luthoiity. Francis and Mary, ivhose coiiuscls 
were wholly dii ected by them, refused to ratify the 
1560 . tieaty of Edinburgh ; and shewed no disposition to 
give her any satisfaction for that moiLtl affront, 
which they had put upon her, by their openly as- 
suming the title and arms of England. She was 
sensible of the danger attending such pretensions ; 
and it was with pleasure she heard of the violent 
factions which prevailed in the Ficncli government, 
and of the opposition which had ai isen against the 
measures of the duke of Guise. That ambitious 
prince, supported by his four biothcis, the cardinal 
of Lorraine, the duke oi Aumale, the marquis of 
Elbeuf, and the grand prior, men no less ambitious 
than himself, had engrossed all the authoritv of the 
crown ; and as he was possessed ol every quality 
which could command the esteem or seduce the 
affections of men, there appeared no end of his 
acquisitions and pretensions. The constable, Mont' 
morency, who had long balanced his credit, was 
deprived of all power: The princes of the blood, 
the king of Navarre, and liis brother, the prince of 
Gonde, were entirely excluded from oflices and 
favour: The queen-mother herself, Gathcrinc de 
Medicis, found her influence evciy day declining: 
And as Fiancis, a young prince, infirm both in 
mind and body, was wholly governed by his con- 
sort, who knew no law but the pleasure of iier 
uncles, men despaired of ever obtuming ficedom 
from the dominion of that aspii ing family. It was 
the contests of icligion wbicli first inspired tlie 
French with couj.tgc openly to oppose their unli- 
mited authoiity. 

The theological disputes, fiist started in the north 
of Germany, next in Switzerland, countries at that 
time wholly illiterate, bad long ago penetiated into 
France ; and as they were assisted by the general dis- 
content against the court and church of Rome, and 
by the zealous spirit of the age, the proselytes to the 

new 
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new religion were secretly increasing in every p> S-J vvm 
vince. Henry 11. in imitation of his father Francis, 
had opposed the progress of the leformers; and ^seo. 
though a pi ince addicted to pleasure and society, he 
was transported by a vehemence, as well as bigotiy, 
which had little place in the conduct of his pre- 
decessor. Rigorous punishments bad l>een inflicted 
on the most eminent of the protestant ])arty ; and 
a point of honour seemed to have arisen, whether 
the one sect could exercise, or the other sufler, most 
barbarity. The death of Henry put some stop to 
the persecutions ; and the people, who had admired 
the constancy of the new preachers, now heard with 
favour their doctrines and arguments. But the car- 
dinal of Lorraine, as well as his brothers, who were 
possessed of the legal audiority, thought it their in- 
terest to support the established religion ; and when 
they revived the execution of the penal statutes, 
they necessarily drove the malcontent princes and 
nobles to embrace the protection of the new leligion. 

The king of Navarre, a man of mild dispositions, 
hut of a weak character, and the prince of Gonde, 
who possessed many great qualities, having declared 
themselves in favour of the protestants, that sect 
acquired new force from their countenance ; and 
the admiral, Goligni, with his brother Andelot, no 
longer scrupled to make open profession of their 
communion. The intcgiity of the admit al, who was 
believed sincere in his attachment to the new doc- 


trine, and his great rcpiit.ition Ixith fur valour and 
conduct, for the aits ol peace as w'ell as of war, 
brought credit to the rcforiucis; and after a frus- 
trated attempt of the malcontents to seize the king’s 

E ierson at Amboise, of which Elizaljcth had pre- 
ably some intelligence,' every place was full of 

distraction. 


Forbes, vol. i. p. 314. Throgmorton, about this tmir, un- 
willing to entrust to letters the great secrets committed to him, 
pbtaio^ leave, under some pretext, to comr over to London. 
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distraction, and mattcis hastened to :m open nip- 
, tuic bclnccii the jinttics. But the house of Guise, 
though these factions had ohliged tliem to remit 
thcii ciloiis in Scotland, and had iiccn one chid' 
cause of Kfi/aheth’s success, were detcrniincd not 
to leliiKjiiJsli their authority in Fiance, oi yield to 
the s lolcncc of their enemies. They found an op- 
portunity of sei/irinr the king of Navarre and the 
jnince oi Condc; they thicw tfie fuimci into pii- 
sou ; they olitaincd a sentence of death against the 
lattei ; and they ncre piocecdiiig to put the sen- 
tence into execution, nheii the king s sudden death 
saved the noble piisonei, and inteiiupted tfic pros- 
pci ity ol the diitvc of Guise. The queeii-inothei 
nas .ippointed regent to hei son Gliailcs IX lum 
in his iiiiiioiity 'IJie king of Nav.ine nas named 
lieiitcnant-gcneial of the kingdom ; The sentence 
against Conde was aiinullcir The constable t\.is 
lecalled to couit And the fainilv of (Juise, though 
they still enjoyed gre.at olhees and gieat powei, 
ioiiiKl a countci poise to their aiithonlv. 

Fi.i/Mii ni was dctoimmcd to ni.iLe .id\aiitage 
of these esenls against the cjiiocii of Scots. whoTn 
she still leganleil as a d.ingeious ii\.il She saw 
lieiself heed fioin the pei ils aUeiiding a iiiiioii of 
Scotland with Fiance, and iiom the ]>ietensioiis ol 
.so poweiful a piinceas Fi.mcis; hut she cousideied 
It the same tunc, th.it the English eatliolies, wlio 
yeic luiinei oils, and who weie ginei.iflv pieiiiihced 
in fasoiii of Male’s title, would iiu.\ aiilieie to lliat 
piiiicess with iiioie ze.ilous airiehinciit, when they 
saw tliat fil l succession no Inngei ciidangeied the 
libcitiesof the kiiigtlom, ami was lathei ‘"attended 
with tm ailvaiilageof effecting an eiitne union w'lth 
Seotlaml. Shegaxeoiders, theidorc, to hei am- 

Jiassacloi J hiogiimitmi, a s igilant and able niinistei, 
to leiiew Ills apphc-itioiis to the ipicen ol Slots, and 
leoiiJU Jiu Jalihcalioii of the tiealv of Edm 

1)11 1 git 
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biirgli. But thoii|Th Mary hatl desisted, after her 
liushand’s dealli, liom heaiiiij^ the aims ami title of 
queen ol Kii»;land, she still declined *»,iatily!n" Kli- i5bi. 
zabeLli ill this momentous aiticle; and hciiig swayed 
by the ambitious suggestions ol hei iinotcs, she re- 
iiiscd to make any iuniial i uniiiciatiun of her pre- 
tensions. 

Mlvnwhii.k, the qiiccn-mothci of Fiance, who 
imputed to Alary all tlie nioitifications winch she 
had met witli diuirig Fianciss life-tiiiic, took care 
to letaliate on liei by like iiijniics , and the queen 
of Scots, finding liei abode iii France disagieeable, 
began to think ol ictiiiuing to hei native country, 
l.oid lames, who had been sent in deputation liom 
the stales to invite her ovci. seconded these in- 
tentions; and she ajipiicd to Fli/abeth. by D’Oisel, 
foi a safe-conduct, in case she should be obliged to 
pass tliiough lOngland ’’ Hut she received loji answer, 
that, till she had given satis(.ict!on, by iatil)ing the 
tieaty of Fdiubuigli, she could expect no iavour 
liom .1 pci'-on wlioiii ■.lie had so much injured. This 
denial excited her indignation; and she made no 
sciuplc ol evpiessnig hei sentiments to 1 hrog- 
mot ton, when ii<' lenci.itcd Ins applications to gia- 
lily hisnnsliess in a demand which he repicsv ntedns 
so leasoiiahle. Having cleaied the lOom oi hei at- 
leiidaiils, sin. said to him, “ How weak J in.iy piovc, 

' oi how l.ti a >>o'Mans fiailty may liaiispoit me, 

■1 c iiinot tell Howevei. I am lesolveil not to 
h.iv e so inaii> witnesses ol my infiimiL) as \mii 
mislicss h.id at hci aiulieuce ol inv .iniliassador 
“ D'Oisel. Tlieic IS nothing distnilis me so much, 

“ as the hav.ng asked, with so nioch impoi tiinily, 

“ a lav out which it was ol no conse(|iieiicc lot me 
"to olilain 1 can. with Cioil s leave, letuin to 
" my own 1 onuli y w ilhont hci leave; as 1 came to 
“ Fiance, in spite ol .ill the opposition ol licr bro- 
“ thci, king Fdvvaid ^eitliei do 1 vwiiit friends 

" both 


^ Goodall, \ol. I. p. na. 
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CHAP. “ both able and willing to conduct me home, 

brought me hither; though I Avas de- 
j^bj. “ sirous rather to make an experiment of your mis- 
“ tress’s friendship, than of the assisLince of any 
‘‘ other person. 1 have often heard yon say, that 
“ a good coi respondence between her and myself 
“ A\ould conduce much to the security and hap- 
“ pincss of both our kingdoms; Were she well 
“ convinced of this truth, she would haidly haA'e 
“ denied me so small a request. But, perhaps, she 
bears a better inclination to my rebellious subjects 
“than to me, their sovereign, her equal in loyal 
dignity, her near relation, and the undoubted 
“ heir of her kingdoms. Besides her friendship, 
“ 1 ask nothing at her hands : I neither trouble 
“ her, nor concern myself in the affairs of her 
“state: Not that I am ignorant, that there aie 
“ now in England a great many malcontents, avIio 
“ are no friends to the present establibhinent. Slie 
“ is pleased to upbraid me as a person little ex- 
“ perienced in the world: I freely own it ; but .<gt 
“ will cure that defect. However, I .mi already 
“ old enough to acquit myself honestly .ind couitc- 
“ ously to my friends and relations, and to cncou- 
“ rajre no reports of your mistress, which would 
“ misbecome a queen and her kinswoman. I w'ould 
“ also say, by her leave, that I am a (pieen as Avell 
“ as she, and not altogether friendless . And, per- 
“ haps, I have as great a soul too; so that me- 
*' thinks wre should be upon a level in our treatment 
“ of each other. As soon as 1 h.tve consulted the 
states of my kingdom, 1 shall be leady to '•'ive 
“ her a reasonable answer ; and I am the more** in- 
“ tent on my journey, in order to make the quicker 
dispatch in this affair. But she, it seems, intends 
“ to stop my journey; so that either she will not 
let me give her satisfaction, or is resolved not to 
“ be satisfied; perhaps, on purpose to keep up the 
“disagreement between us. She has often re- 
* “ proached 
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proached me with my being young; and 1 must c h a p. 
be very young indeed, and as ill advised, to treat 
of matters of such great concern and importance i 5 ci. 

“ without the advice of my parliament. I have not 
“ been wanting in all friendly offices to her; but 
“ she disbelieves or overlooks them. 1 could 
heartily wish, that I were as nearly allied to her 
in affection as in blood : For that, indeed, would 
** be a most valuable alliance.” * 

Such a spirited reply, notwithstanding the ob> 
liging terms interspers^ in it, was but ill fitted to 
conciliate friendship between these rival princesses, 
or cure those mutual jealousies which had already 
taken place. Elizabeth equipped a fleet, on pre- 
tence of pursuing pirates, but probably with an 
intention of intercepting the queen of Scots in her 
return homewards. Mary embarked at Calais; igtiiAaK 
and passing the English fleet in a fog, ai rived safely 
at Leith, attended by her three uncles, the duke Scotland, 
of Aumale, the grand prior, and the marquis of 
J^lbeuf, together with the marquis of Daniville, and 
other Fiench coui tiers. This change of abode and 
situation was very little agreeable to that princess. 

Besides her natural prepossessions in favour of a 
country in which she had been educated from her 
earliest infancy, and where she had borne so high a 
rank, she could not forbear both icgretting the so- 
ciety of that people, so celebrated for their humane 
disposition, and their respectful attachment to their 
sovereign, and reflecting on the disparity oi the 
scene which lay before her. It is said that, after 
she was embarked at Calais, she kept her eyes fixed 
on the coast of France, and nevci turned them 
from that beloved object, till darkness fell, and intei- 
cepted it from her view. She then ordered a couch 
to be spi-cad for her in the open air ; and charged 
the pilot, that if in the morning the land w'ere still 

in 
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CH 4 1’. Ill sioltt. Iiu should <i\\.iko lici, niul ufluid hci one 
paiting view oF that coimtiy, jh which all her aF- 
lections weie cciiteicd. Tiic weathci proved calm, 
so that the ship made little way in the night-time: 
And Mai) had once more an oppoitiinily oF seeing 
the Fieiieh coast. She sal upon hei conch, and 
still looking lowaids the land, uiten lepeated these 
wolds: Faiewell, Fiance, iaiewell: 1 shall never 

‘‘ see thee inoic."“ The first .ispcct, howcvei, of 
tilings in Scotland was iiioie lavoiiialile, il not to 
her ]>leasui c and happnies», at least to hei i epose and 
sccuiity, than she had icason to appichcnd. No 
sooner did the Fiencli gallics .ip[)eai oil Leith, than 
people oF all laiiks, who had long expected then 
aiiisal, flocked towaids the shoic w'ith an earnest 
impatience to behold and leccixe their young sove- 
leign. Some wcic led by diitv, some by interest, 
some by curiosity; and all combined tocxpiess their 
altaeiiment to her, and to insinuate themselves into 
her confidence, on the couiincncemcnt ol hei ad- 
iiiinistration. She had now i cached her nineteenth 
year ; and the bloom oF hei ) oiith :md amiable 
beauty oF her jieisou were faithoi leeommeiidcd by 
the allabihty ol hei addiess, the politeness of her 
nianneis, and the elegance of hci geiiiiis. W'ell 
accomplished in all the supcilicial. but engaging 
giaces oFa cuuit, she alfoided, when hettei known, 
still moie piomising indicatioi.s ol liei chaiactci; 
and men piognosticated both liinnamtylioin hei suit 
and obliging deportment, and jienetialinn liom her 
taste in all the leiincd aits ol music, clor|uence, and 
poetry." And as the Scots had long been depiived 
ol the presence oF their sincieign, whom they once 
dcspaiied ever inoic to behold among them, lier ai^ 
inal seemed to give universal satisIacHon; and no- 


’! Kt-ilh, p. 170. Jcljb, \ol. II. p. ifii. 
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tiling appealed alioiit the court, but symptoms ofe H a k 
alFcction, joy, and ksliviLy. 

The fiist iiieasuics which Afaiy cmhiaccd con- ivii. 

H fumed all the piepussessions cnteiLiincd iii hci l.i- 
voui. She followed the advice given her in Fiaiict* 
by D’Oisel and the bishop o( Amiens, as well as lici 
uncles ; and she bestowed her coniidence entnely on 
the leaders ol the lelormed party, who had gicatest 
inllticncc over the people, and who, she found, weic 
alone able to support hei goveinuient. llcrbu,-- 
thci, loid James, whom she soon uftei cieated call 
of Aluiray, obtained the chief authoiity ; and altci 
him Lidnigton, secictaiy ot state, a man ol great s.i- 
gacity, had a principal shaic in her conhdence llv 
the vigour of these men snieasiucs she endiMsouied 
to establish older and justice in acouiiti y di\ idcd b'* 
public iaetions and piivatc lends; and that iicice. 
intractable people, unacquainted with laws and obe- 
dience, seemed, lui a time, to siilmiit peace 'hl^ 
lici gentle and^iiiidcnt adminlstiatioii. 

Bu 1 there was one ciremnstam e w’hicU!jlaslccK''ll 
these piomislng appeal aiiccs, and bcieaved ^Mais ol 
that geneial fasoui which hi‘i agieeablc mas’iici . 
and |tidici(ms dcpoitiuciil gayi' hei pisL icasoii to 
c\pect. She w.is still a papist ; and tliougli she pub- 
lished soon altei lict aiiisal. a ptoclaiiialion, enjoin- 
in e\eiy one to submit to the cstablishid uligioii, 
the pieaclieis aiul theii adheients coulil nc tin l I.e 
ii-coiieiled to a pcisoii polluted with so git-.il an ab.i- 
iiiiiiatioii, uoi I.ty aside then jealousies I'i liei lii'iii 
coiKluct. Jt was with gieal diiliciilly she co.ih! ol.- 
'ain pciiiiissioii l«n s.o.iug mass in Iiei (.wn ch.ipi-l 
and had not the people .tppiehended, ih.kh li sii 
h id licu' met with a !eiusal,she w'otild I'lstaul!'. ! a .< 
leLiiimd to Fiance, the zealots nevei would hi.*, 
gi anted hii even that small iiiJiilgcin. c. I Iil < i ^ 
was, Stiall we suhei that idol to lie aga.ii ell’cL^d 

w 'tliiii the leahii " ’ It was .isseited in the pulji't 
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CHAP, that one mass was more terrilile tliun ten thousand 

WWf IT 

anned men landed to invade the kingdom lord 
i5oi. Liiidcscy, and the gcnllonieii of Fite, exclaimed, 
“ That the Jdolator should die the death such 
' -was their expression. One that canied tapers for 
the ceremony of that woiship, was attacked and in- 
sulted in the court of the palace : And if loi d James, 
and some popular leaden, had not interposed, the 
most dangerous uproar was justly appiehcnded 
from the ungoverned fury of the multitude ^ The 
usual prayers in the churches wcie to this purpose ; 
That God would turn the queen's hcait, wliicli was 
obstinate against him .ind his truth ; or if his holy 
wiilbe othei wise, that he would sticngthcn thehcarts 
and kand\ ol the elect, stoutly to oppose the rage of 
all tyrants. * Nay, it was openly called in question, 
whether that piiiiccss, being an idolatress, uas en- 
titled to any authoiity, even in civil niatteis ?** 

The helpless queen was every moment exposed to 
contumely, which she bore with benignity and pa- 
tience. Soon alter her ai rival she diiicd in the cast,lc 
ol Edinburgh, and it was theie contrived, that a 
boy,^ six yeais of age, should he let down fioin the 
roof, and should piesent hei with a biblc, a psalter, 
and the keys of the castle. Lest she should be at a 
loss to undeistand this insult on her as a papist, all 
the decorations expressed the burning of Corah, 
CaUian, and Abiraui,and utherpunishmcntsinUictcd 
by God upon idolatry.!* The town council of Ediii- 
^iu «h hud tlic ussuiancc, lioiii ihcir o\mi autlioiity, 
to a proclaiicition, banishing from their district 
all the wicked rabble of antichrist, the pope, such 
u friars, together svith adulterers, 

and lonijcators.”'’ And because the privy-council 
suspended the magistrates for theirinsolence, the pas- 
sionate 
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sionate Iiistorians*^ of lhat age have inferred, that tlie C h a p- 
queen was engaged, by a sympathy of manners, to 
take adulterers and fornicators under her protec- isci 
tion. It appears probable, that the magistrates weie 
afterwards reinstated in their office, and that their 
proclamation was confirmed. ^ 

But all the insolence of the people was incon- 
siderable in comparison of that which was exercised 
by the clergy and the preachers, who took a pi ide 
in vilifying, even to her face, this amiable princess. 

The assembly of the church framed an address, in 
which, after telling her, that her mass was a bastaid 
service of God, the fountain of all impiety, and the 
source of every evil which abounded in the realm ; 
they expressed their hopes, that she would ere this 
time have preferred truth to her own prc-conceivcd 
opinion, and have renounced hei religion, which, 
they assured her, was nothing but abomination and 
vanity. They said, that the pi esent abuses of go- 
vernment wcie so enormous, that, if a speedy le- 
medy were not provided, God would not fail in his 
anger to strike the head and the tail, the disobedi- 
ent prince and sinful people. They required, that 
severe punishment shouldlic inflicted on adultcicrs 
and fornicators. And they concluded with de- 
manding for themselves some addition both of power 
and property. ^ 

T n F ringleader in all these insults on majesty was 
John Riiox; w'lio possessed an uncontrolled autho- 
litv in the chuicli, and even in the civil affairs of 
the nation, and w'ho triumphed in the contumelious 
usage of his sovereign. 1 lis usual appellation for 
the queen was Jezebel ; and though she endeavour- 
ed, by the most gracious condescension, to win his 
favour, all her insinuations could gain nothing on 
his obdurate heart. She promised him access to hei 

VoL. V. E whenever 
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O H A ^/|,eiic\ct Im tlemamk'il it, .uul she even clcsiicJ 
him, it lie iouud hci hlanuMh^e iii anv tiling, to 
{iibi. rcpiehcml liei liccly 111 piivato, liiihoi than viiify 
liL-i in the pulpit bciuic the whole people But he 
plainly tuhl lici, that he had a piihlic ininistiy 
eiiti listed to Itiin ; that i( she woiiht eoiiie tu church, 
slie should thcie ht.'U the n;ospel ol tiiith ; and that 
jt Has not his business to ajiply to cvei y individual, 
iiui had he leisuic foi that occupation. The po- 
litical principles of the man, uhich he couiiiiuni- 
cated to his hiet'iteii weie as lull of sedition as his 
tl1coloj51c.1l Here of 1.1*50 and hijrotry. 'I hough he 
once condi'sceiidcil so I.11 as tu tell the queen that 
he Hould siihinit to hei, in the same uiannci as Paul 
dul to Neio he tcmained not long in this diitilul 
stiani. He slid to hei, that “.Sauiuel ieaied not to 
‘ sl.iy Ag.ag, the fat and tlelieatc king ol Atnalek, 
‘ hIioiii king Saul h.id saved Neithci spaied Julias 
le/ebel’s talse pi ophcls. and Baal's pi lests, though 
“ king Aluih Has pusciit. Phincas,” added lie, 
‘■Has no lua'gistiate ; yet Jeated he not to stii/..e 
“ Cioshi and j^inii I in the \eiy act of filthy foini- 
“talion. And so, jVi.idani, soui giace may see, 
*■ lli.it otheis than chief inagisliales may Ian fully 
‘‘ inflict pnnishii.ent on such ci lines as aie con- 
“ demiied by the law of (iod.' ' Knuv had foi- 
niLilv, dm mg the leign of Mary of Kngland, wiit- 
ten j hook a'gainst female succession to the ctOHii. 
'riie title ol it is, ‘7 he fust hia\l of the It umjtel a/raiinl 
the uionsliaiis te<rinieii oj ivoiueit I le h is loo pioud 
cithei to lecaiit the tenets ol this book, or even to 
apologize foi them* .ind his conduct slicHed, that 
he thought no nioie civility than losalty due to any 
of the Icmale sex. 

Th r whole life of Maty was, fiom the dcnican- 
oui ol these men, filled with bitterness and soirow. 
This rustic apostle sciuples not, in his history, to 

infoim 
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infoim IIS, that lie once ticateil her with such seve-c H A i». 
Tily, that she lost all comin.nul ol tciiipei, and ihs- 
solved in teais before him Yet, so fai lioin being 
nioved with youth, and beauty, and loyal dignity 
icduccd to tli.it condition, he peiseveied in his in- 
solent leproois ; and uhen he lelatesihis incident, 
he discoveis a visililc piide and salislaL.tii>n in his 
own conduct.*' 'i'hc {lulpits Itad bicoiiic incic 
scenes ol i ailing against the vices o( tlie court ; 
among Avhich weie always noted as the pi lucipal, 
IcasLing, hn(‘i V, ilaiiciiig, balls, and whoicdoni, thcii 
necessary attciid.iiit * Some oinanicnts, which the 
ladies at that lime woic upon then petticoats, ex- 
cited mightily the indignation o( the pieachers; and 
they allij tiied that such vanity would provoke God's 
sengeaiice, not only against these foolish women, 
but against the whole realm.''* 

Ma r\, whose age, condition, and education, in- 
vited her to lilx:rty and chcci fulness, was curbed in 
all amusciiieiils hy the ahsiiid seventy ol these re- 
lo«ineis ; and she lunnd csety moment reason to le- 
gict hci i('aving that coiinliy, liom whose inanneis 
she had, in hci eailj youth, icceived the fiist iin- 
picssioiis." I lei two iincUs. the duke ol Aumale, 
and the gi.iiid pi lut , w ith the othei Fieiich nobility, 
soon took leave ol her The niaiquis ol Kibciil re- 
mained some iniic longer; bnt alter liik departure, 
she w.is h’ltto the society ot her own subjects ; men 
uiiacqii.iiiitcd with the pleasuies ut coiiveisation. 
ignorant ol ails and civil. ly, and corrupted beyond 
then usu.d iiisticily, bv a dismal (aiiaticlsiii, Avhicli 
iciideied tliciii iucap.>ble ol .dl linmanity or Iiii- 
piovcmciit. Though Maty hail nude no attempt 
to lestoie the ancient icligion, hei popery was a suf- 
iiciciil ciiiiie Tliongh hci bclciviour was liithcito 
iircproachable,and lici inaimeis sweet ami engaging, 
hei gaict) and ease weie Intel pi eted as signs of dis- 

E 2 solute 
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CHAP, solute vanity. And to the harsh and preposterous 
usage, which this princess met with, may, in part, 
1561. be asciibed those eirors of her subsequent conduct, 
which seemed so little of a piece with the general 
tenor of liei character. 

There happened to the marquis of Elbeuf, be- 
fore his departure, an adventure, which, though 
frivolous, might enable him to give Mary's friends 
in France a melancholy idea of her situation. This 
nobleman with the earl of Bothwel, and some other 
young couitieis, had been engaged, after a debauch, 
to pay a visit to a woman called Allison Craig, who 
was known to be liberal of her favours ; and because 
they were denied admittance, they broke the win- 
dows, thrust open the door, and committed some 
disoiders in scaiching for the damsel. It happened, 
that the assembly ol the church was sitting at that 
time, and they immediately took the matter under 
their cognizance. In conjunction ivith several of 
the nobility, they presented an address to the queen, 
which was introduced with this awful pi elude: 
“ To the queen’s majesty, and to her scciet and 
“ great council, her grace’s faithful and obedient 
subjects, the professors of Clirist Jesus's lioly 
" evangil, wish the spirit of righteous judgment." 
The tenor ol the petition was, that the lear of God, 
the duty w'hich they owed her giace. and the ter- 
rible threatenings denounced by God against every 
city or country where horrible c times were openly 
committed, compelled them to demand the severe 
punishment of such as had done what in them lay to 
kindle the wrath of God against the whole realm: 
That the iniquity of which they compIaH|ed, was 
so heinous and so horrible, that they should esteem 
themselves accomplices in it, if they had been en- 
gaged by worldly leat, or servile complaisance, to 
pass it over in silence, or bury it in oblivion : That 
as they owed her grace obedience in the administra- 
tion of justice, so were they entitled to require of 
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her, in return, the sharp and condign punishment of c hap . 
[this enormity, which, they repeated it, might diaw 
' down the vengeance of God on the whole kingdom: i56i 
I And that they mainUiued it to be her duty to lay 
[aside all private a/lections towards the actors in so 
heinous a ciinie, and so enormous a villany, and 
without delay bring them to a trial, and inflict the 
severest penalties upon them. The queen gave a 
gracious reception to this {peremptory address ; but ' 
because she piobably thought that breaking the win- 
dows of a brothel merited not such severe icprc- 
hensiou, she only leplicd, that her uncle was a 
stranger, and that he was attended by a young com- 
pany : But she would put such order to him and to 
all others, that her subjects should hencelortli have 
no reason to complain. Her passing over this in- 
cident so slightly was the source of great discontent, 
and was regarded us a proof oi the must {>i ulligate 
manners." It is not to be omitted, that Allison 
Craig, the cause of all the uproar, was known to 
entertain a commerce with the eail of Arran, who, 
on account of his great aeal for the reformation, 
was, without sciuplc, indulged in that enormity. 

SoM£ of the populace ol Edinbuigh broke into 
the queen’s chapel during her absence, and com- 
mitted outiasies; lor which two of them were in- 
dieted, and it was intended to bring them to tiial. 

Knox wrote circular letters to the most coiisideiable 
zealots of the party, and charged them to ajpjicar in 
town, and protect their brethren. The holy sacra- 
ments, he there said, aie abused by piotaue {>a{>ist8; 
the mass has been said ; and in worshipping that 
idol, the priests have pmilted no ceremony, not 
even the couj'uring ol their accursed W'ater, that h.id 
ever been practised in the time of the greatest blind- 
ness. 'These violent measures for opposing j'ustice 

were 
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CHAP wcic little shoit of icbcllion; and Knov nas siini- 
inoiicd beloic tliecouiicil toans^^cr loi his ollcnce. 
icibt. 'J'hc Luiiiagu of the nun was equal tu liis iiisnlencc. 
lie sei iiplcd not to tell the queen, that tlie pestilent 
papists, who had inflamed her a;j!;aitist these lioly 
men, wcic the sons of the ilcvil, anil niiist ihcicfore 
obey the diri'clioiis of then lalhei, who h.id been 
a liar ami a inanslas'ci fioni the hi -r-itnnn'a;. The 
matter ended w'lth a full acqnitl il (>i knox/f Ran- 
dolph, the Mne^lish anibass.idni m Scotland, had 
icason to w iito to C'leeiL speaking of tlie SloUisIi 
nation. “ I tliink mat velloi'slv ol the wisdom of 
“ Ciod, til it ,Q;a\c this unuily, inconstant, .ind cii;n- 
“ lieisome people no nunc power imi substance: 
“ loi they svould otheiwise inn wiid. ” 

Wk have lelateil tliese incidents at oieaLcr lenatli 
than the necessity of oiu suliject may seem to ic- 
quiie Hut even tiivial ciiciimstaiices, which shew* 
tlie manneis ol the ajfc, aie often mine iiistiucti\c, 
as w'cll as eutei tainim:;, than the p;rcat liansactioiu 
of wais and nc»otiatioiis, which ajc neailv siim»iai 
ill all peiiods and in all coiinliies ol the woild. 

Till- reloimed cleiwy ju Scotland had, at that 
time, a s'tiy lutuial leason for then j11-Iuiiiioui , 
namely, the pincUy, oi lalliei hc2[.i!.aiy, to which 
they were leduced. The nobililv anil ^^cnliy had 
at hist laid their hands on all the piopeilv ol the 
regular cleroy, wilhout making an> piovisioii loi 
the friars and nuns, ivhom thev tinned out ol then 
possessions The scculai clcigy ol the catholic 
coumuuuon, thougli they lost all ecclesiastic. d jiiiis- 
dictioii, still held some ol the tcmpoialilies ol then 
benefices; and eithei became laymen themselves, 
and coiivcilcd them into private pioperty, oi nude 
conveyance of them at low prices to the nobility, 
who thuscniichcd themselves by the plunder ol the 

chuicli. 
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cliurcli. The new teachers had hithcitu f‘'^hslstcd 
{hicfly hy the voluiiLiiy oblations of the l.iilliiul , 
and in a pooi ctniiiliy, divided in reIi}i,iou.s sciiti- 
incuts, this cstahiishineiit \\as rcgaided us \eiy 
scanty and vci y pi ecai ions. Rcpeatcil applications 
were made lor <i legal settlement to the picacheis, 
and though almost eveiy thing in the kingdom 
was governed hy their zeal and ca{)iicc, it -was willi 
dilhcnlty that their icqiicst was at last LoiiiptiLd 
with- J he lanatical spii it which the) indulged, anil 
ihcir industiy in dcciying the pnnciples and [nac- 
tices ol the Komaii i omiiiuiiiun, which [ilaced such 
niciit in cm idling the cletg), piovcd now asciy 
sensible obstacle to iheii acquisitions '1 he con- 
vention, howesci, passcsl a xotc,'* liy wJiicli they di- 
vuled all the ccclesiastic.il hencLccs iiilu twents -one 
shaies' I’hey assigucil lourtcen to the ancjcnt po>- 
scssois: 01 the uinalning seven they giantcd tliiee 
to the crown , and il that wcie iouud to .luswci the 
public espenccs, they bestowed the oveipliis on the 
is'loimed ministers. 'I'he queen was empov.eisd 
to lew all the seven , and it w.is oithiiiied llu.t she 
slinuld al'toiwaids ]j.iy to the cleigv what • luiulu be 
judged to Msllice lor tbeii mainlenapi e. 1 he nr- 
ecssilies of the crown, the lapacils ol tl'.c coiuticis, 
and the small alfcction winch JM.'is buie to the 
piulcstaiit ecclesiastics, iciidcicd (lien icvenucs 
cuiiteinptihle as well .is iinceitaiii ; and the pieach- 
eis, finding tli.il they could not lis.il the gcnti v, oi 
even the iiiiddling tank of men, in opulence and 
plenty, weie necessitated to betake tin niseis es to 
other e\pcdients loi suppoitiijg then .mlhot its'. 
They aficeted a iuiious /cal loi leligion, nioiose 
luanneis, avulg.ii aiul laniihai, m I ms stciioiw cant; 
and though the libeiality oi subsequent jninees 
put them jlterssaids on .t betlei looting svilli ic- 

gaid 
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CHAP.gard to levenue, and thereby corrected in some 
degree those bad habits; it must be confessed, that, 
4561 . ivliilc many other advantages attend presbyterian 
government, these inconveniencies are not easily 
separated Tioni the genius of that ecclesiastical 
polity. 

The queen of Scots, destitute of all force, pos- 
sessing a narrow revenue, surrounded with a fac- 
tious turbulent nobility, a bigotted people, and 
insolent ecclesiastics, soon found, that her only ex- 
pedient for maintaining tranquillity was to preserve 
a good correspondence with Elizabeth,^ who, by 
former connexions and services, had acquired such 
authority over all these ranks of men. Soon after 
her arrival in Scotland, secretary Lidington was sent 
to London in order to pay her compliments to the 
queen, and express her desire of friendship and a 
good correspondence ; and he received a commis- 
sion from her, as well as from the nobility of Scot- 
land, to demand, as a means of cementing this 
friendship, that Mary should, by act of parlia- 
ment or by proclamation, (for the difference be- 
tween these securities was not then deemed very 
considerable,] he declared successor to thccrowm. 
No request could be more unreasonable, or made 
at a morp improper juncture. The queen replied, 
that Mary had once discovered her intention not 
to wait for the succession, but had openly, with- 
, out ceiemony or leserve, assumed the title of queen 

of England, and had pretended a superior right to 
her throne and kingdom: That though her am- 
bassadors, and those of her husband, the French 
king, had signed a treaty, in which they renounced 
that claim, and promised satisfaction lor so great 
an indignity, she was so intoxicated with this 
imaginary right, that she had rejected the most ear- 
nest solicitations, and even, as some endeavoured 

to 
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to persuade her, had incurred some danger in cross- 
ing the seas, rather than ratify that equitable treaty: 

That her partisans every where had still the as- tssi, 
surance to insist on her title, and had presumed 
to talk of her own birth as illegitimate : That 
while affairs were on this footing; while a claim 
thus openly made, so far from being openly 
renounced, was only suspended till a moie favour- 
able opportunity, it would, in her, be the most 
egregious imprudence to fortify the hands of a 
pretender to her crown, by declaring her the suc- 
cessor: That no expedient could ^ vorse iin:i- 
gined for cementing friendship than such a de- 
claration; and kin^s weie often found to bear 
no good-will to their successors, even though their 
own children; much more when the connexion was 
less intimate, and w'hen such cause of disgust and 
jealousy had already heen given, and indeed was 
still continued, on the part of Mary: Th.it though 
she was willing, from the amity which she bore her 
kinswoman, to ascribe her former pretensions to 
the advice of others, by whose direction she was 
then governed ; her present refusal to relinquish 
them could pioceed only from her own prepos- 
sessions, and was a proof that she still harboured 
some dangerous designs against her; That it was 
the nature of all men to be disgusted with the 
present, to entertain flattering views of futurity, 
to think their services ill rewarded, to expect a 
better recompence from the successor ; and she 
should esteem herself scarcely half a sovereign over 
the English, if they saw her declare her heir, and 
arm her rival with authority against her own repose 
and safety* That she knew the inconstant natuieof 
the people; she was acquainted with the present 
divisions in religion; she was not ignorant that the 
same party which expected greater favour during 
the reign of Mary, did also imagine that the title 
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CHAP, of that pihitcss m.is siipcrioi to lici ovn That 
pait, 'oliaU*\ei cLiiuis wcie ailvaitccii, slic 
j'ltfi. was dclciinincd lo lisc and die queen ol lui{»land ; 
and alter her <Icath, it ^^as the husincss ol olhcis 
to determine who had the best pietensions, either 
by the Jas^s, oi by the light of blood, to the suc- 
cession 'i'hat she hoped the claim ol the queen 
ol Scots would then be loitud solid; and, coii- 
sidering the injuiy which she heiself had leccivei!, 
it was siillicuiit indiil«;cncc, il she pioinised, m 
tlic mean time, to tlo in^thing uhich iniglit, in 
any lespect, weaken oi jnsalulate it • And that 
Maiy, li lui title weic leallv pieli'iable, a point 
ivhich, loi her own ]>ait, she b.id iiesci inquiicd 
into, possessed alt advantages ab.m* her iisals; 
u ho, dcstiLulc both ol picseiil powci, and of all 
sup|K)iL by li tends, wonhl oiil\ c\pose ihiinselves 
to inevitable luin, b> aJsan. mg .my ucak, oi esen 
<loubl(ul, jnclensioiis." 

Tiitsc \iewN of the queen \\» ic so prudent and 
judicious, that tlieic AAas no iikcliiiood oi liei es^-i 
departing fioni ibcni But th.it slie niiglil put the 
inattci to a inllei pioot, she olleied lo o\])laiii the 
svoidsol the liealy oi raliiibiii gli, so as to lease no 
suspicion ol theii e\ciudiiig .M.tis's lighted suc- 
cession;'' and in tins ionn she .igaiii ic(| lined hei 
to ratily that ti cat) . Mattel s at last lanic to this 
issue, that Maiy agiced to the pio[)osai, and ufleied 
to lenouncc all picseul ptclciisions to the ciouii ol 
f'.ngland, piosujed fli/abelli would agiee to de- 
dal e hci the ’•iicccssoi.'^ JJnl such was the jealous 
chaiaclci ol th's laltci piinccss, that she ne\cr 
would consent to sticngthen the intciesL and au- 
ihonty ol any claimant, hv h\ing the succession ; 
much less would she make this concession in favum 
of a rival queen, who possessed such plausible pic- 

tensioiis 

r.uchaiiJii, 111), xMi. c. 11 — 17. Gnindcii. p. '1S3. Spots- 
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tenRions for the present, anti who, tlitmgh she 
veibally renounce tlicin, could easily resume her 
claim on the first opportunity. Maiys pioposal, ij6i 
howevci, horc so specious an appearance ol e<]uitv 
and justice, that I'ili/afieth, seusiljle that teason 
would, hy snpeiliciaL tliirikcrs, he deemed to lie 
entirely on that side, ninde no iruire iiicnLioit of 
the matter ; and, though farthei coiicessioiis were 
never made hy eitiui piiiicess, they put on .ill the 
appeal ances oi a cordial recuucilialum and Incnii- 
ship with each other 

Till' t|ueen obseivcd th.it, even without hci in- w^rfro- 
tci position, Maiy i\ .is siitticiently depressed h\ the 
mutinous spirit of liei own subjects; and instead of bctii 
giving Scotland, foi the piesent, any uir|uietudc or 
distill bailee, she employed hciself, luoic usefully 
and laudably, in regulating the all -iis of herouii 
IcingdoiTi, .md promoting the happiness of hci peo- 
ple. She made some piogicss in pa,’ing those gieat 
debts which lay upon the ci own, she leguhited the 
«oiii, which Ind been much deb.ised by her pic- 
decessors ; she fui rushed her arsenals with gie.it 
quantities ol aims lioin (ieiin.mv and other places; 
engaged lici iiohihty .uid geuti y to imitate her c\am- 
ple III this paiticulai ; iiittodiucd into the kingdom 
the .lit of in.tking guiipowdet .uid bi ass cannon ; 
lortified her fiuiiLieison the side oi Scotl.md, iii.ide 
liequeiit leviews ol the militia ; cncoui.iged agii- 
cultiiie, by .dlowing a lice expoitatioii ol com; 
promoted Hade and n.tvigatiun ; and so luiich iii- 
creascil the shipping ol hei Lingdoni, both bv 
building vessels of toice hcisclf, and suggesting like 
undertakings to the meichants, that slie was justly 
styled the restorer of iias'al glory', and the queen of 
the noithciii sens.y The natinal Ji tig.diLy oi Iicr 
tenipei, so fai hum iiicapacitaliug liei Iioin these 

gi cal 
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CHAP, great enterprises, only enabled her to execute them 
3^^[™-\vith greater certainty and success; and all the 
ts6U world saw in her conduct^ the happy effects of a 
vigorous perseverance in judicious and well-con- 
certed projects. 

It is easy to imagine that so great a princess, who 
enjoyed such singular felicity and lenuwn, would 
leceive proposals of marriage from every one that 
had any likelihood of succeeding ; and though she 
had made some public declarations in favour of a 
single life, few believed that she would perseveie 
for ever in that resolution. The archduke Charles, 
second sun of the emperor,'^ as well as (^asimir, 
son of the elector Palatine, made applications to 
her; and as this latter prince professed the re- 
formed religion, he thought himself on that account 
better entitled to succeed in his addi esses. Eric 
king of Sweden, and Adolph duke of Holstein, 
were encouraged, by the same views, to become 
suitors’ And the eai 1 of An an, heii to the ci own 
of Scotland, was, by the states of that kingdom, i&- 
commended to her as a suitable inaiiiage. Even 
some of her own subjects, though they did not 
openly declare then pietension:v, entertained hopes 
of success. The cail ol Aiuiidel, a person de- 
clining in ycais, but descended irom an ancient and 
noble family, as well as possessed of great riches, 
flattered himself with tins piospect ; as did also sir 
William Pickering, a man much esteemed for his 
personal merit. But the person most likely to suc- 
ceed, was a young^erson of the late duke of North- 
umberland, lord Kobert Dudley, who by means ot 
his exterior qualities, joined to address and flattery, 
had become, in a manner, her declared favourite, 
and had great influence in all her counsels. The 
less worthy^ he appeared of this distinction, the 
more was his gieat favour ascribed to some vio- 
lent 
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lent aiTection, which could thus seduce the judg- chap. 
ment of this penetrating princess ; and men long 
expected that he would obtain the preference above issi. 
so many princes and inonarchs. But the queen 
gave all these suitors a gentle refusal, which still 
encouraged their pursuit ; and she thought that she 
should the better attach them to her interests if they 
were still allowed to entertain hopes of succeeding 
in their pretensions. It is also probable that this 
policy was not entirely free from a mixture of ic- 
male coquetry ; and that, though she was deter- 
mined in her own mind never to -share her power 
with any man, she was not displeased with the 
courtship, solicitation, and professions of love, 
which the desire of acquiring so valuable a prize 
piocured her from all quarters. 

What is most singular in the conduct and cha- 
racter of Elizabeth is, that though she determined 
never to have any heir of her own body, she was 
not only very averse to fix any successor to the 
orown ; but seems also to have resolved, as far as 
it lay in her power, that no one who had preten- 
sions to the succession should ever have any heirs or 
successors. If the exclusion given by the will of 
Henry VIII. to the posterity of Margaret queen 
of Scotland was allowed to be valid, the right to 
the crown devolved on the house of Suffolk ; and 
the lady Catherine Gray, younger sister to the lady 
Jane, was now the heir of that family. This lady 
had been married to lord Herbert, son of the earl 
of Pembroke ; but having been divorced from that 
nobleman, she made a private marriage with the 
earl of Hertford, son of the protector; and her 
husband, soon after consummation, travelled into 
France. In a little time she appeared to be preg- 
nant, which so enraged Elizabeth, that she threw 
her into the Tower, and summoned Hertford to 
appear, in order to answer for hfs misdemeanor. 
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c H A 1 *. He made no scruple ol acliuw lc<l|>,ine; the niarriaj'e, 
xw^ii. liich, tlioiiirli luucliulcd without llie queen’s cou- 
s>eiit, i^.is ciiLirclv smtahlc to both pailies, and for 
this olleiice lie was also civmnntted to the Towei. 
Eli/abeth s seventy stopped not heie* She issued 
.1 coniiiitssioii tu niqiine into the ninllei ; and as 
lieitlojil could not, within the time limited, piove 
the nuptials hy witnesses, the comiueiee helwcen 
him and his consoit was declared iinlawiul, and 
their posteiity illcgiliinate. They weie still de- 
tained ill cus'ody; but by bribniir then keepcis, 
they Ibuiid means to have iaithei inteKoni se ; ami 
anothei child appealed tu be the iintt ol their coin- 
ineict*. '1 Ins was a (icsli soiiice i.l vevitioii to the 
queen ; who made a line ol lillceii thousand pounds 
he set on Ilcitluid hy the sL n -uhamliei , and oi- 
dcicd Ins coahnciiient to he tlient..lc»Jth inoic rijrid 
and scvcie. He lav m this coiuhlion ioi nine ycais, 
till the death ol his wile, b\ lieeui" Eli/aixth lioin 
all leais, piocuicd him Ins hheits ' This ev- 
il ,.iue scsciitv must he aeconnted loi, either h> tlio 
iinu'loi'tini*; jeilousA' ol the ijiu i n, w ho was aliaid 
lest a piotendcr to the siiLeessioii should aequiic 
c'cdit b> h i> int5 issue , oi hy liei ni diwiiiiv, w hicli. 
with all hei jiieat qiiahlies, made one iiiiri edieiit in 
hei chat aetei , and wliieli led liei toinv), inolhcls, 
those iialuial pleasuies ol love anil pnstei ilv , ol 
which her own ambition and iK’siie oi iloiiiiiiiun 
made hei icnouiice all piospevt loi hei sell. 

ill Lilt liapp<,ned, about tins tune, some othci 
events 111 the loyal lamilv. wlicie the queen’s con 
, duet was moie'laudable Aithui Pole, and his bio- 
ther, nephews to the late caidinal, and descended 
Irom the duke ol Claience, to|iethei with Anthony 
loilcbcue, who had man led a sistci ui' these gen 

tleiueii, 
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tlenicn, and some other persons, wcie broup;ht to<^H Ai>. 
I heir trial foi intendinjj; to withdiaw into France, 

With a view oi soliciting sitccouis fiorri the duke of ijoi. 
Guise, ol letuiniu*!; thence into Wales, and ol pro- 
claimiiif^Mary queen ol Kn^land, and Arthui Pole, 
duke of C'dat cnee. They coiilesscd the indictment, 
but assei ted, that they never meant to execute these 
projects during the queen’s life-time. They had 
only deemed such precautions requisite in case of 
her demise, which some pictciiders to judicial astio- 
logy had assured them they might with ceitainty 
look fm belore the year expircil. They were coii- 
deinned by the jury; but received a pardon lioiii 
the queen’s cleineiicy.*’ 

t Slnpc, \oL 1 . p. 333. He\lm, p. 134. 
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CHAP. XXXIX. 

Stale of Europe — Civil tvars of Fr/inee — Havre de 
Grace pul in possession of the English — A parlia- 
tnenl — Havre lost — Affairs of Scotland — STTlr 
queen of Scots marries the earl of Handey — 
Confederacy against the Protestants — Murder of 
Ri:&io — A parliament — Mutder of Damley — 
Queen of Scots monies Bothwel — Insurrections 
in Scotland — Imprisonment of Mary — Mary flies 
into England — Conferences at York and Hampton- 
Court. 


XXXIX. 

156f. 
State 
Eiin^ 


A the commencement of the religious 

wars in France, ivhich rendeied that^au- 
rishing kingdom, dating the course of near forty 
years, a scene ol horror and devastation, the great 
rival poweis in Europe were Spain and England ; 
and it was not long bcfoie an animosity, hrst poli- 
tical, 'then personal, broke out between the 8oye> 
reigns of these countries. 

Philip II., of {Spain, though lie leached not any 
enlarged views, of ^policy, was endowed with great 
indiistiy and sagaquy, a remarkable caution in his 
enterpi ises, an unusual foresight in all his measures ; 
•ind as he uas ever cool and seemingly unmoved by 
passion, and possessed neither talents noi inclination 
for war, both his subjects and his neighbours had 
reason to expect justice, happiness, and tranquillity, 
from his adiiiinistration. But prejudices bad on 
him as pel nicious ehects as ever passion had on any 
other monarch j and the spii it of blgoti y, and ty- 
^ ranny 
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raony by which he was actuated, with the fraudu- c hap . 
lent maxims which governed his counsels, excited 
the most violent agitation among his own people, uss. 
e ng aged him in acts of the most enormous cruelty, 
ana urew all Europe into combustion. 

After Philip had concluded peace at Gateau- 
Gambresis, and had remained some time in the 
Netherlan^, in order to settle the affairs of that 
country, he embarlced for Spain: and as the gravity 
of that nation, with their respectful obedience to 
their prince, had appeared more agreeable to his 
humour than the homely familiar manners and the 
pertinacious liberty of the Flemings, it was expected 
that he would for the future reside altogether at 
Madrid, and would govern all his extensive domi- 
nions by Spanish ministers and Spanish counsels. 

Having met with a violent tempest on his voyage, 
he no sooner arrived in harbour than he fell on his 
knees ; and, afler giving thanks for his deliverance, 
he vowed that his life, which was thus providentially 
saved, should thenceforth be entirely devoted to 
tRe extirpation of heresy.*^ His subsequent conduct 
corresponded to these professions. Finding that 
the new doctrines had penetrated into Spain, he let 
loose the rage of persecution a^inst all who pro- 
fessed them, or were suspected of adhering to them; 
and by his violence he gave new edge, even to the 
usual cruelty of priests and inquisitors. He threw 
into prison Gonstantine Ponce., who had been con- 
fessor to his father the emperof Charles ; who had 
attended him during his retreat ; and in whose arms 
that great monarch had terminated his life : And 
afler this ecclesiastic died in confinement, he still 
ordered him to be tried and condemned for heresy, 
and his statue to be committed to the flames. He 
even deliberated whether he should not exercise 
like severity against the memory of his father, who 

was 
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CHAP, was suspected, during his later years, to have in- 
dulgcd a propensity ttJwards the Lutheran princi- 
ijo 2. pies: 111 his uni denting zeal for orthodoxy, he 
spared neither age, sex, not condition: He was pre- 
sent, AVith an inliexihle countenance, at the most 
barbaious executions: He issued rigorous orders 
fui the prosecution of lleietics in Spain, Italy, the 
Indies, and the Low Countries: And, having 
founded his determined tyranny on maxims of civil 
policy, as well as on piinciples of leligion, he 
made it appaient to all his subjects, that there -was 
no method, except the most entire compliance, or 
most obstinate lesistaiice, to escape or elude the 
severity of his vengeance. 

DuuiNCr th:it extieinc animosity which prevailed 
between the adhcicnts of the opposite religions, the 
civil magistiate, who found it dillicult, il not im- 
possible, for the same laws to govern such emaged 
adversaries, was naturally led, by specious rules of 
prudence, in einbiacing one party, to declare war 
against the other, and to exterminate, by lire and 
swoid, those bigots, who, lioiii abhoirencc of his 
icligion, had piocecded to an opposition of his 
jiciwcf, and to a liaticd ol hispeison. II any prince 
possessed siidi cnlaiged view's as to foicscc that a 
mutual toleiatioii w'uuld in time abate the fiiiy ot 
religious piejudiccs, he yet met with diflicultics in 
reducing this principle to practice ; and might deem 
the malady too violent to aw'uit a lemedy which, 
though ccitaiii, must nccessaiily be slow in its opc- 
latioii. Hut Philip, though a proiuund hypociitc. 
and extieiiiely governed by sell-iiitciest, seems also 
Id have been hiiiisell actuated by an imperious bi- 
gotry ; and, as he employed great icllcction in all 
Ins conduct, he could easily palliatethe gialihcaticm 
ol his iiatuial icinpei undci the colour ol wisdom, 
and find, in this system, no less advantage to Ins 
foieigii than liis dumcslic politics, liy placing him- 
self at the head ol the lathoLic pnity, he converted 
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the zealots of the ancient fiith into partisans ofCHAP. 
Spanish greatness ; and by employing the powerful 
aliuremenl o( icligion, he seduced every A\heie the isce. 
subjects fiom that allegiance which they owed to 
their native sovereign. 

The course of events, guiding and concurring 
with choice, had placed Elizabeth in a situation 
diametrically opposite; and had raised her to be the 
glory, the bulwark, and the suppoit ol the numer- 
ous, though still persecuted, prolestanls through- 
out Europe. More moderate in her temper than 
Philip, she found, with pleasure, that the prin- 
ciples ol her sect rcqiiiieu not such extreme scvc- 
1 ity in her domestic governiucnl as was exercised 
by tliat monai ch ; and having no object but sell- 
piescrvalion, she united her iiitciesLs iii all luieign 
ucgotialious with those who wrcrc every wlieic 
struggling under oppiession, and guaiding tlicin- 
selvcs against ruin and extermination The more 
viitiious soscicign was thus happily tliioun into 
the, more iavouiable cause; and loitune, in tins 
instance, conciiried with policy and natiiic. 

Du 111 NO the lilc-timc of lleniy II. of Erance, 
and ol his siicccssoi, the loicc ol these piinclplcs 
was soineivliat resti. lined, thonuih not allugclhcr 
overcoinr, by motives of a supciior interest; and 
the dread ot iinitiiig England with the Fiench iiio- 
naieliy, engagcil Philip to maintain a good corres- 
pondence with Kli/.iheth. Yet even duiing thij 
peiiodlie rejected the gaitei which she sent him ; 
lie iclused to latily the ancient league between the 
house of BuiguiKly and England;'^ he fiinuslied 
ships to tiniispoit Flench foiccs into trcotland; he 
endeavoured to intercept the earl of Arran, who 
ivas hastening to join the malcontents in that couii- 
liy ; .ind the queen’s wisest ministeis still regarded 

his 
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his fiiendship as hollow and precarious.*’ But no 
sooner did the death of Francis II. put an end to 
Philip’s appiehensions with rej^ard to Mary’s suc- 
cession, than his animosity against Elizabeth began 
more openly to appear ; and the interests of Spain 
and those of England were found opposite in evei-y 
vegotiation and transaction. 

The two great monarchies of the continent, 
France and Spain, being possessed of nearly equal 
force, were naturally antagonists; and England, 
from its power and situation, was entitled to sup- 
port its own dignity, as well as tranquillity, by 
Aolding the balance between them. Whatever in- 
cident, therefore, tended too much to depress one 
of these rival powers, as it left the other without 
controul, might be deemed contrary to the interests 
of England ; yet so much were these great maxims 
of policy over-ruled, during that age, by the dis- 
putes of theology, that Philip founiT an advantage 
in supporting the established government and reli- 
gion of France ; and Elizabeth in protecting faction 
and innovation. 

The queen-regent of France, when reinstated in 
authority by the death of her son, Francis, had 
formed a plan of administration more subtle th:ui 
judicious ; and, balancii^ the catholics with the 
hugonots, the duke of Guise with the piincc of 
Gonde, she endeavoured to rendei herself necessary 
to both, and to est^lish her ow n dominion on their 
constrained oDediepce. ^ But the equal counterpoise 
of power, whicl^ among foreign nations, is the 
source of tranquillity, proves always the ground of 
quarrel between domestic factions ; and if the ani- 
mosity of religion concur with the frequent occa- 
sions which present themselves of mutual injury, it 
is impossible, during any time, to preserve a fii w 
,«<mcord in so delicate a situation. The constable, 

Montmorency, 
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Montmorency, moved by zeal for the ancient faith, ® 
joined himself to the duke of Guise : The king of 
Navarre, from his inconstant temper, and his jea- tssc- 
lousy of the superior genius of his brother, embraced 
the same party : And Catharine, finding herself de> 
pressed by this combination, had recourse to Gonde 
and the hugonots, vrho gladly embraced the oppor- 
tunity of fortifying themselves by her countenance 
and protection.^ An edict had been published, 
granting a toleration to the protestants ; but the in- 
terested violence of the duke of Guise, covered with 
the pretence of religious zeal, broke through this 
agreement ; and the two parties, after the fallacious 
tranquillity of a moment, renewed their mutual in- 
sults and injuries. Conde, Coligni, Andelot, as- 
sembled their friends, and flew to arms : Guise and 
Montmorency got possession of the king’s person, 
and constrained the queen-regent to embrace their 
pai ty : Fourteen armies were levied and put in mo- 
tion in difierent parts of France Each province, 
each city, each family was agitated with intestine 
rage and animosity. The father was divided against 
the son; brother against biothei ; and women them- 
selves, sacrificing their humanity as well as their ti- 
midity to the religious fury, distinguished themselves 
by acts of ferocity and valour.* \Vlherever the hugo- 
unts prevailed, the images were broken, the altars 
pillaged, the churches demolished, the monasteries 
consumed with fire: Where iuccess attended theca- 
thoiics, they burned the billies, ¥e-baptized the infants, 
constrained married persons to pass anew through 
the nuptial ceremony: And plunder, desolation, 
and bloodshed attended equally the triumph of both 
parties. The p.irliament of Paris itself, the seat of 
law and justice, instead of employing its authoi ity to 
compose these fatal quarrels, published an edict by 
which it put the sw'prd into the-bands of the enraged 

multitude, 
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CHAP. iniiUitiirlc,*iiicl empow cied the L.ilholics every where 
XX MX in.iss.icic the hiigonots: ^ And it wdsdurinjj; this 

peiiod, wlitn men hetman to be somewhat eulig;htcn- 
ed, .nid in this nation, ieiv*\Mied foi polished in.in- 
ncis, tli.it the tlieolo(!,ical i.ig;e, which had loiij^ been 
boil in" 111 men’s veins, seems to li.ive attained its 
last stane oi' viiulence and lerocity. 

1*1111 IP, jealous of the progress which the hugo- 
nots made in Fiance, and dreading that the conta- 
gion would spread into the Low Country provinces, 
had formed a .secret alliance with the princes ol 
Guise, and had entered into a mutual concert lor 
the jnotection of the ancieiit laith, and the sup- 
pi cssion ol heresy. I Ic now sent si v thous.ind men, 
with some supply ol money, to i einfoi ce the catholic 
paity ; and the piince ol Comic, finding himself un- 
equal to so great a combination, countenanced by 
the loyal authority, was obliged to dispatch the Vi- 
dame of Chartics and Biiguemaut to London, m 
order to ci.ivc the assistance and pioteclion ol Kli 
zaheth. Most of the province of Noimandy v.'as 
iTavrortp possessed bv tlic liugonots: And C'ondc ullcied to 
ilavie <le (h.ico into the hamls ol the Lnglish ; 
Monrt till on condition that, togelliei with tliice ihoiisaml men 
i.iigii£ii jjnj jrnmson ol dial pl.icc, the qiii’en should like- 

wise seiulovei three llioiisand to deleiid Dieppe and 
Kouen. .111(1 should fmnisli die piiiice with a supply 
ol a huiuhed thousand now ns * 

Ei. 17 Mil rn, besides tlie geneial and essential in- 
terest ofsuppoi tiiigtlie piolC'.l.mls and oppusingthc 
lapid piogi ess of herenciiiy die iliiLe ol (iiiise, lud 
ollici motiies which ciig.igeil li'‘i to accept oi this 
pioposal. W^hen she concluded the peace at Cateau- 
Cainhiciis, she liadgoml icasoii to (oi cscc thatFrance 
iicvci would volunUiiily lulhl the article wdiich re- 
garded the icstituliou ol iUlais; and many subse- 
cpient incidents h.id tended to confiim this suspicion. 
Consideiahlc sums ol money h.ul been expended on 

the 
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the forlificalions ; long leases had been granted ofc H \ p. 
the lands ; and many inbabitaats had been en- 
couraged to build and settle there, by assui ances that 
Calais should never be icstorcd to the English.'" 

The queen thcrelure wisely concluded, that, could 
she get possession ol' Havre, a place which com- 
manded the mouth of the Seine, and was of greater 
importance than Calais, she should easily constrain 
the French to execute the treaty, and should have 
the glory of restoring to the crown that ancient 
possession, so mucli the lavouritc of the nation. 

No lueasuic could be more generally odious in 
France, than the conclusion of this treaty with Eli- 
zabeth. Men were naturally led to compare the 
conduct of Guise, who had finally expelled the 
English, and had debarred these dangerous and dc- 
stiuctive enemies from all access into France, with 
the tio.isnnahlc politics n( Conde, who had again 
gi.intcd them an cntiancc into the huatt ol the king- 
dom. I'lic pimce had the more reason to repent of 
this mcasuie, as lie leaped not iioui it all the ad- 
vantage nlncli he expected. Three thousand Eng- 
lish immediately took possession ol Havre and 
Dieppe, uiidci tliccouiiu uidofsii Edwaid Pomings; 
but the lallei place ii.is lound so little capable of 
delcncc, that it iias immediately abandoned." The 
siege of Rouen >\as alreaily foimed bv the ca- 
tholics, under the coimi..viid of the king ol Navairc 
and Moiitmoi cncy ; and it was with diHiculty that 
Puiniiigs could ihion a small reinfoi cement into the 
phicc. 'I’liough these I'higlish tioops behaved with 
gallantry,*’ and tliougJi the king of rSavaire was 
moitally wounded dining the siege, the catholics still 
contuiiicd the attack ol the place, and caixymg it at 
last bj assault, put the whole ganison to the swoid. 

1 he eai I ol \V ai ivic, eldest son ol the late duke oi 
Noithumbcrlaiul, ariivcd soon after at Havre with 

' anothei 
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CHAP, another body of three thousand English, and took 
on him the command of the place. 
isnt, I T was expected that the F rencli catholics, flushed 
with their success at Rouen, would immediately 
have formed the siege of Havre, which was not as 
yet in any condition of defence ; but the intestine 
disorders of the kingdom soon diverted their atten- 
tion to another enterprise. Andelot, seconded by 
the negotiations of Elizabeth, had levied a con- 
siderable body of protestants in Germany; and 
having arrived at Orleans, the seat of the hugonots* 
power, he enabled the prince of Gonde and the 
admiral to take the field, and oppose the progress 
of their enemies. After threatening Paris during 
some time, they took their march towards >ior- 
xnandy with a view of engaging the English to act 
in conjunction with them, and of fortifying them- 
selves by the farther assistance which they ejected 
from the zeal and vigour of Elizabeth. P The ca- 
tholics, commanded by the constable, and under 
him by the duke of Guise, followed on their re&r ; 
and, overtaking them at Dreux, obliged them to 
give battle. The field was fought with great obsti- 
nacy on both sides: And the action was distin- 
guished by this singular event, that Gonde and 
Montmorency, the commanders of the opposite 
armies, fell both of them prisoners into the hands 
of tlieir enemies. The appearances of victory re- 
mained with Guise ; but the admiral whose fate it 
ever was to be defeated, and still to rise more ter- 
rible after his misfortunes, collected the remains of 
the army; and inspiring his own unconquerable 
courage and constancy into every breast, kept them 
in a body, and subdued some considerable places in 
Normandy. Elizabeth, the better to support his 
cause, sent him anew supply of a hundred thousand 
crowns ; and ofiered, if he could find merchants to 

lend 
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lend him the money, to give her bond For another crap. 
sum of equal amount. xxxix. 

The expences incurred by assisting the French isss. 
hugonots had emptied the queen’s exchequer ; and, 
in order to obtain supply, she found herself under inment. 
a necessity of summoning a parliament * An expe- 
dient to which she never willingly had recourse. 

A little before the meeting of this < assembly she 
had fallen into a dangerous illness, the small-pox; 
and as her life, during some time, was despaired 
of, the people became the more sensible of their 
perilous situation, derived from the uncertainty 
which, in case of her demise, attended the succession 
of the crown. The partisans oi the queen of Scots, 
and those of the house of Suffolk, already divided 
the nation into factions ; and every one foresaw, 
that, though it might be possible at present to de- 
termine the controversy by law, yet, if the throne 
were vacant, nothin" but the sword would be able 
to fix a successor. The commons, therefore, on the 
d)pening of the session, voted an address to the 
queen ; in which, alter enumemting the dangers at- 
tending a broken and doubtful succession, and men- 
tioning the evils which their fathers had experienced 
from the contending titles of Yoik and Lancaster, 
they entreated the queen to put an end to their 
apprehensions, by choosing some husband, whom, 
they promised, whoever he were, gratefully’lo re- 
ceive, and faithfully to serve, honour, and obey: 

Or, if she had entertained any reluctance to the 
married state, they desired that the lawful successor 
might be named, at least appointed by act of par- 
liament. They remarked that, during all the reigns 
which l).id passed since the conquest, the nation had 
never before been so unhappy as not to know the 
person who, in case of the sovereign’s death, was 

legally 
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CHAP legally entitled to fill the vacant throne. And they 
oliserved, that the fixed older 'which took, place in 
1^. hdicritino; the Fieiich nionarchy, was one chief 
souicc ul the usual tianqudlity, as well .is of the 
happiness ol that kini^dom.’ 

This sub|ect, thoiioh cxticmely inteieslinpr to 
the nation, was vciy little agrceahlc to the queen; 
and she 'vsas sensible that peat iliHicultics would 
attend every decision. A cleclaiation in favour of 
the queen oi Scots would ioitu a settlement per- 
fectly Icjral, because tliat piiiiccss was conunonly 
allowed to ])osscss the light of blood ; and the ex- 
clusion given by llcniy's will, dciiving its weight 
chiefly fiom an act of pailiaincnt, would lose all 
authoiity, whenever the queen and parliament had 
m.ide a new' settlement, and restoied the Scot- 
tish line to its place in the succession. But she 
dreaded giving ciicout.igcment to the catholics, her 
secret enemies, by this dccluratiou. She w'as sen- 
sible that every heir w.is, in sonic degree, a rival ; 
much more one who enjoyed a claim loi the pre- 
sent possession of the ciown, and who h.id already 
advanced, in a veiy open inannei, these dangerous 
pick ns ions. The* gicat powci ol M.iiy, both from 
the lavour ol the catholic princes, and her connec- 
tions with the liouse ol Guise, not to mention the 
lorcc and situation of Scotland, w as w'ell know'ii to 
her ; and she saw no security that tin's piinccss, if 
foi tilled by a sine prospect ol succession, would not 
revive claims winch she could nevci yet be pie- 
vailcd on Ininially to icliiic|uis!i On the other 
hand, the title ol the house ol SuQolk was sup- 
ported by the more zealous piolestanls only, and 
it was very doubtiul, whcthci even a parlianicntai y 
declaration in its favour would bestow on it such 
validity as to give satisiactiou to tlie people. The 

lepublic 
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republican part of the con slitii lion had not yet ac- CHAP, 
quired such an ascendant as to control, in any 
deg;ree, the ideas oi het editary light ; and as the io6S. 
legality of Hcniy’s will was still disputed, though 
founded on the utmost authority which apailiainent 
could coniei ; who could be assured that a inoie 
recent act w'ould be acknowledged to have greater 
validity? Ill the irequent revolutions which had 
oi late taken place, the right of blood bad still 
pi e\ ailed over icligiuus prejudices ; and the nation 
h.id ever sliew'ii itself disposed latbei to change its 
iaitli than the otdci oi succession. Even many pro- 
testants declared themselves iii favour of Mary’s 
claim ot inhciitance and nothing would occasion 
moic gcncial disgust, than to see the queen, openly 
and witlioiiL reseive, take pait against it. The 
Scottish jiiiiiccssalso, fiiKhng heiself injuicd in so 
scnsihle .1 point, would tlienceloitb act as a declared 
enemy; and uniting logethci hei fuieign and do- 
mestic ii lends, the pcUlisaiis of hci pieseiit title and 
of her CM eiitu.il succession, ivould soon hi ing matters 
to extremities ag.iinstthc piesent csUbiislimeiit. I’hc 
(|uccn, weiohiiig all these inconvcitiencies, w Inch 
were gical and uigont, w.is delet mined to keep 
both pal tics ill auo, hy itMiiUaMiing still an am- 
higuous cuiidiicl; and she latlier cliose th.il the 
people should nm the ha/aid ol contingent events, 
than that ■'he hciscli should visibly endangei hci 
liiimic, hy eniplosiiig expedients, which, at best, 

Would not bestow entire seciuity on the nation 
Siic gase, theieloic, an cs.isive answer to the ap* 
pin .itions ol the commons ; and when the house, at 
the end of the session, dcsiied, hy ihemoutliof then 
S])v.’ikei, iaither satisf.iction on that head, she could 
not he pi ev ailed on to make hci icply more ex- 
phi it She only told them, contiaiy to her dccla- 
I a lions in tlic beginnin'* ol hci leign, that she had 

li.\ed 
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CHAP, fixed no absolute resolution against marriage ; and 
she added, that the difficultiesattending the question 
' 1 ^. of the succession were so great, that she w ould be 
contented, for the sake of her people, tp remain 
some time longer in this vale of misery ; and never 
should depart life with satisfaction, till she had laid 
some solid foundation for their future security.^ 
Th£ most remarkable law passed this session, was 
that which bore the title of Assutance of the queen's 
royal power over all slates and sulqects within her 
dominions.'^ J^y this act, the assetting twice, by 
writing, word, or deed, the pope’s authority, was 
subjected to the penalties of treason. All persons in 
holy orders were bound to take the oath of su- 
premacy; as also all who were advanced to any 
degiee, either in the iiuiversities or in common law ; 
all schoolmasters, officers in court, or members of 
parliament ; And the penalty of their second refusal 
was treason. The first offence, in both cases, was 
punished by banishment and forfeiture. This ri- 
gorous statute was not extended to any of the de- 
gree of a baron ; because it was not supposed that 
the queen could entertain any doubt with regard to 
the fidelity of persons possessed of such high dignity. 
Lord Montacute made opposition to the bill ; and 
asserted, in favour of the catholics, that they dis- 
puted not, they preached not, they disobeyed not 
the queen, they caused no trouble, no tumults 
. among the people.''^ It is however probable that 
some suspicions their secret conspiiacies had 
made the queen and parliament increase their ligoui 
against them ; though it is also more than probable 
that they were mistaken in the remedy. 

There was likewise anotliei point, in which the 
parliament, this session, shewed moie the goodness 
of their intention, than the soundness of their judg- 
ment. They passed a law against fond and fantastical 

prophecies, 
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prophecies, which had been observed to seduce the chap. 
people into rebellion and disorder ;* But at the same 
time they enacted a statute, which was most likely 
to increase these and such like superstitions: It was 
levelled against conjurations, enchantments, and 
witchcraft.^ Witchcraft and heresy are two crimes, 
which commonly increase by punishment, and never 
are so efifectually suppress^ as by being totally nc' 
glected. After the parliament had granted the 
queen a supply of one subsidy, and two fifteenths, 
the session was finished by a prorogation. The con- 
vocation likewise voted the queen a subsidy of six 
shillings in the pound, payable in three years. 

While the English parties exerted these calm 
efforts against each other, in parliamentary votes 
and debates, the French factions, enfiamea to the 
highest degree of animosity, continued that cruel 
war, which their intemperate zeal, actuated by the 
ambkion of their leaders, had kindled in the king- 
dom. The admiral was successful in reducing the 
(owns of Normandy which held for the king; but 
he frequently complained, that the numerous gar- 
rison of Havre remained totally inactive, and was 
not employed in any military operation against the 
common enemy. The queen, in taking possession 
of that place, had published a manifesto,^ in which 
she pretended, that her concern for the interests of 
the French king had engaged her in that measure, 
and that her sole intention was to oppose her enemies 
of the house of Guise, who held their prince in cap- 
tivity, and employed his powerto the destruction of 
his best and most faithful subjects. It was chiefly 
her desire to preserve appearances, joined to the 
great frugality of her temper, which made her, at 
this, critical juncture, keep her soldiers in garrison, 
and restrain them from committing farther hostilies 

upon 
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CHAP, upon the enemy. The tiule of Ciiise, incamvlille, 
was aiming a mortal blow at the power of the liii- 
U 63 . gonots; and liad commenced the siege ol Oilcans, 
of which Andelot nas governoi, and wlicic the 
constable was detained piisoncr. He had the pio- 
spect of speedy success in this undei taking; when 
he was assassinated by PoLtrot, a young geiitlctnan, 
whose zeal, instigated (as is pretended, though with- 
out any ceitain foundation) by the admiral, and 
Beza, a famous preacher, led him to attempt that 
criminal entei prise. '1 he death of this gallant prince 
was a sensible loss to the catholic party; and though 
thecardinalof Loti aine, Ins brothel, still siippoi ted 
the inteiests of the family, the danger of tlieii pio- 
gress appeared not so iinmincnt eithci to Kli/aheth 
or to the Fieneh piotestants. The union, theiefoic, 
between these allies, which had been cemcjilcd by 
their coinmon fcais, began thenceforth to be less 
intimate; and the le.iders ol the hiigonots wxie 
persuaded to hearken to terms ol a sep.nale accom- 
modation Gunde and Montmoiency held conlei- 
ences for settling he peace; and as they were both 
of them impatient to icheve themsilvcs (lom cap- 
tivity, they soon came to an agreement with rcgaid 
to the conditloiis. The chaiactci of the (|ucen~ 
icgent, w hose ends were always violent, hut w ho eii 
dcavouicd, by subtlety and [jolicv, rather than foicc, 
to alUiii tliciii, led Jin to ciiihiacc .iiiv plausible 
tei’ms; and, iii spile ol the proltslanoiis ol the ad- 
miral, wliose sagacity could easily discovei thetrea- 
eheiy ol liie coiiit, the aitichs ol agieenieiit wcie 
liiially settled between the pailics A toleration, 
under some 1 esti ictions, was anew granted to the 
])iotcslaiits; ageneial amnesty was published ; Coiide 
was icinslatbii III his offices ami goveiiiinenls ; and 
aftci money was adsanced foi the payment of ar- 
rears 
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fears due to the German ti oops, they were dismissed chap, 

the Jcin«:doni. ^ SJIi/ 

By the agreement hetween Elizabeth and the ises. 
|)i ince ol Condc it liad licen stipulated,^ that neither 
pal ty should conclude peace without the consent of 
the other; but this aiticle was at present but little 
legaided by the leaders of the Fiencli piotestants. 

They only compichcndcd her so far iiitlie treaty, 

IS to obtain a promise, that, on her relinquishing 
llavic, her charges, and the money which she had 
advanced them, should be icp,ud her by the kuig 
[>l Fiance, and that Calais, on the expiiation of 
the tcim, slioiild be icstoied to het But she dis- 
ained to accept ol these conditions ; and thinking 
le possession of Havic a much better pledge foi 
L I’lectiiig hei puiposc, she sent Waiwic u>deis to 
pi opal e hiiicscir against an attick fioni the now 
iniilcd power ol the French monaicliy 

Tn i' t 111 of Wanvic, who connnandud a garri‘>on 
1)1 SI V thousand Tiien,hc‘sitles seven bundled pionccis, 
li 'd IK) soonci got possession ol 1 la\ic, than he em- 
ployed cvoiy means loi putting it in a postuie of 
LleieiKc ; ‘ and altei CApelling the Fiench liom the 
town, he encuui aged liis soldiei s to make the most 
despei ate <leleiicc against the enetn v. The constable 
eoiiiinanded the Ficiiel* aiiny; the quccn-ieoerit 
hci self, and the kiiKji,. w"te piesent in the camp ; 
even the [nini.e ol (^•oiidc joined the king’s ioices 
and gave com iteiiancc to this eutci]>Mse, the ad- 
iiiiial and Aiidolot alone, anxious still to picscive 
the liiendsliip of Klizalyilh, kept at a distance, and 
pi iidciitly leiiiscd to join llieii aucietit enemies in 
an attai Iv npun tlicir allies. 

From tlieJoice, and dispositions, and situations 
of both sides, it was expected that the sn.;;e would 
be attCMiIed w ith some incmoiable event, vet dtd 
Fiance make a much casjci acquisition ol this iiii- 
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CHAP, portant place, than was at first apprehended. The 
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plague creeped in among the English soldiers ; and 
being increased by their fatigue and bad diet (for 
they were but ill supplied with provisions'^, it made 
such ravages, that sometimes a hundred men a day 
died of it, and there remained not at last fifteen 


hundred in a condition to do duty.*’ The French, 
meeting with such feeble resistance, carried on their 
attacks successfully ; and having made two breaches, 
each of them sixty feet wide, they prepared for a 
general assault, which must have terminated in the 
slaughter of the whole garrison, f Warwic, who 
had frequently warned the E-nglish council of the 
danger, and Avho had loudly demanded a supply 
Ham los^ of men and provisions, found himself obliged to ca- 
sstbJuiy. pjtuiate, and to content himself with the liberty of 
withdrawing his gairison. The articles were no 
sooner signed, than lord Clinton, the admiral, who 
had been detained by conti-ary winds, appeared off 
tlie harbour with a leinforcement of three thousand 


men, and found the place surrendeied to the ene> 
my. To increase the misfortune, the infected army 
brought the plague with them into England, where 
it sw'ept off gieat multitudes, particularly in the 
city of London. About twenty thousand persons 
there died of it in one year.^ 

Eliza|>eth, whose usual vigour and foresight 
had not appeared in this transaction, was now glad 
to compound pi^tteiv; and as the queen-regent de- 
sired to obtain leisure, in order to prepare measures 
for the extermination of the hugonots, she readily 
hearkened to any teasonable terms of accommo- 
dation with England.^ It was agreed that the 
^ hostages which the French had given for the resti- 
td AptO. tution of Calais, should be restored for SSO,000 


crowns , 
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Cl owns ; and that both sides should retain all their c hap. 
claims and pretensions. 

Th e peace still continued with Scotland ; and 
even a cordial friendship seemed to have been ce- 
mented between Eli/abeth and Mary. These" 
princesses made profession of the most entire af- 
fection; wrote amicable letters every week to each 
other; and had adopted, in all appearance, tlie 
sentiments as well as style oi sisters. Elizabeth 
punished one Hales, who had published a book 
against Mary’s title and as the lord keeper Bacon 
was thought to have encouraged Hales in this un- 
dertaking, he fell undei het displeasure, and it W'as 
with some di£Bculty he was able to give her satis- 
faction, and recover her favour. The two queens 
had agiced in the foiegoing summer to an interview 
at York, 1 in order to remove all difliculties with 
regard to Maiy’s ratification of the treaty of 
Edinburgh, and to consider of the proper method 
foi settling the succession of England ; But as 
Elizabeth carefully avoided touching on this deli- 
cate subject, she employed a pretence of the Avars 
in France, Avhich, site said, would detain her m 
London; and she delayed till next year the in- 
tended intei victA'. It is also probable, that, being 
well acquainted Avith the beauty and addiessand 
actomplishmenls of Mary, she did not ’choose to 
stand the comparison Avith rcgaid to those cxlciior 
qualities, in which she Avas etrltp'i.ed by her i ival ; 
and was unAvilling that a princess, avIio had already 
made great progress in the este^i and allectioiis of 
the English, should have a farther uppoi luiiity of 
increasing the numhci of hei partisans. 

Mary’s close connexions Avith the house of 
Guise, and her devoted attachment to her uncles, by 
whom she had been early educated and constautly 
protected, Avas the ground ol just and insuimount- 
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CHAP, able jealousy to Elizabeth, \rho regarded them a& 
her mortal and declared enemies, and was well ac- 
156^ (]^uainled with their dangerous character and ambi^ 
tious projects. They had made ofiTci of their niece 
to Don Carlos, Philip’s son; to the kinc of Sweden, 
the king of Navarre, the archduke Charles, the 
duke of Ferrara, the^ cardinal of Bourbon, who had 
only taken deacon’s orders, from which he might 
easily be freed by a dispensation ; and they were 
ready to marry her to any one who could strengthen 
their interests, or give inquietude and disturbance 
to Elizabeth/" Elizabeth on her part was equally 
vigilant to prevent the execution of their schemes, 
and was particularly anxious, lest Mary should form 
any powerful foreign alliance, which might tempt 
her to revive her pretensions to the crown, and to 
invade the kingdom on the side where it was weak- 
est and lay most exposed. " As she believed that 
the marriage with the archduke Charles was the one 
most likely to have place, she used every expedient 
to prevent it; and, besides remonstrating against it 
to Mary herself, she endeavoured to draw oB the 
archduke from that pursuit, by giving him some 
hopes of success in his pretensions to herself, and 
by inviting him to a renciral of the former treaty ol 
marriage." She always told the queen of Scots 
that nothing would satisfy liei hut her espousing 
some English /lobieman, who would icmovc all 
grounds of jealousy, and cement the union between 
the kingdoms ; t^id sjie offered on this condition to 
have her title eJti^mitied, and to declare her succes- 
sor to the crown.l* After keeping the matter in 
these general terms during a tw cLvemonth, she at 
last named lord Robert Dudley, now created earl 
of Leicester, as the person on whom she ^esired 
that Mary's choice should fall. 

The 
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The earl of Leicester, the great and powerful c H a p. 
favourite of Elizabeth, possessed all those exterior 
qualities which are naturally alluring to the fair laes. 
sex ; a handsome person, a polite address, an insi- 
nuating behaviour; and by means of these ac- 
complishments, he had been able to blind even the 
penetration of Elizabeth, and conceal fiom her the 
great defects, or rather odious vices, which attended 
his character. He was proud, insolent, interested, 
ambitious; without honour, without generosity, 
without humanity ; and atoned not for these bad 
qualities, by such abilities or courage, as could fit 
him for that high trust and confidence, with which 
she always honoured him. Her constant and de- 
clared attachment to him had naturally emboldened 
him to aspire to her bed ; and in order to make 
way for these nuptials, he was universally believed 
to have muiYlcred, in a batbarotis manner, his wife, 
the heiress ot one Uobesart. The proposal of es- 
pousing Mary was by no means agreeable to him ; 

;ind he always ascribed it to the contrivance of Ce- 
cil, his enemy; who, he thought, intended by that 
artifice to make him lose the fiiendship of Mary 
from the temerity of his pretensions, and that of 
Elizabeth irom jealousy of his attachments to ano- 
tliei woman. The Queen herself had not any se- 
I ious intention of efiecting this marriage ; but as 
she Avas desiious that the queen of Scots should 
never have any husband, she named a man, Avho, 
she belies cd, A\as not likely, to bp accepted of; and 
she hoped, by that means, to gain time, and elude 
the piojcct of any other alliance. The earl of 
Leicester A\as too great a favourite to be parted 
with ; and when Mary, allured by the prospect of 
being declared successor to the crown, seemed at 
last to licarken to Elizabeth’s proposal, this prin- 
cess 
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CHAP, cess receded fiom her oiTers, and withdrew the bail 
" thrown out to her rival/ This du- 

i 5 ^r plicity of conduct, joined to some appearance of an 
imperious superiority, assumed by her, had drawn 
a peevish letter from Mary ; and the seemingly 
amicable correspondence between the two queens 
was, during some time, interrupted. In order to 
make up the breach, the queen of Scots dispatched 
sii James Melvil to London: who has given us in 
his memoirs a particular account of his negotiation. 

Melvil was an agreeable courtier, a man of ad- 
dress and conversation ; and it was recommended to 
him by his mistress, that, besides grave reasonings 
concerning politics and state affairs, he should in- 
troduce more entertaining topics of conversation, 
suitable to the sprightly character of Elizabetli ; and 
should endeavour by that means to insinuate liim- 
selfinto her confidence. He succeeded so w'ell, 
that he threw that artful princess entirely ofl her 
guard ; ^ and made her discover the bottom of her 
heart, full of all those levities and follies and ideas 
of rivalship which possess the youngest and most 
fiivolous of her sex. He talked to her of his tra- 
vels, and forgot not to mention the different dresses 
of the ladies in different countries, and the parti- 
cular advantages of each, in setting off the beauties 
of the shape and person. The queen said, that she 
had di esses of all countiics; and she took care 
thenceforth to ilieet the ambassador every day ap- 
parelled in a different habit: Sometimes she was 
uicssed in the English garb, sometimes in the 
French, sometimes in the Italian ; and she asked 
him, which of them became her most ? He answered 
the Italian ; a reply that, he knew, would be agree- 
able to her, because that mode shewed to advantage 
her flowing locks, which he remarked, tliough they 

were 
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were more red than yellow, she fancied to be the c H A p' 
finest in the world. She desired to know ol him 
what was reputed the best colour of haii : She ask- isea. 
ed whether his queen or she had the finest hair: 

She even inquiied which of them he esteemed the 
fairest person : A vei y delicate question, and which 
he prudently eluded, by saying, that her majesty 
was the fairest person in England, and his mistress 
in Scotland. She next demanded which of them 
was tallest: He replied his queen : Then is she too 
tall, said Elizabeth; furl myself amofajust stature. 

Having learned from him, that his mistress some- 
times recreated herself by playing on the harpsi- 
chord, an instrument on svhich she herself excelled, 
she gave orders to lord Hunsdon, that he should 
lead the ambassador, as it were casually, into an 
apartment, where he might hear hei perform ; and 
when Melvil, as if ravished with the harmony, 
broke into the queen’s apaitment, she pretended to 
be displeased with his intrusion ; but still took care 
to* ask him, whether he thought Alary or her the 
best pel former on that instiumeut?^ From the 
whole of her behavioiii, Alelvil thought he might, 
on his return, assure his inistiess, that she had no 
leasoncvcr to expect any coidi.il friendship from 
Elizabeth, and that all her professions of amity were 
full of falsehood and dissiuiulatiun. 

Ai TEK two yeais had been spent in evasions and 
aI tifices," Afary's subjects and counsellors, and pro- 
bably herself, began to think it bril time that some 
mai I iage weie concluded ; and lotd Dam ley, son 
of the carl of Lenox, was the person in whom most 
men’s opinions and wishes centered. He w as Al.iry’s 
coiisin-german, by the lady Afargaret Douglas, niece 
to Han y VIII. and daughter of the eail ot Angus, 
by A'Iai"aret queen ot Scotland. He bail been 
horn ana educated in England, wlicie the eiilof 

Lenox 

* Melvil, p. 4y, 50. Keith, p. 26 1. 
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CHAP. Lenox had constantly resided, since he had been ba' 
nished by the prevailing power of the house of Ha- 
1364. milton: And as Dai nicy was now in his twentieth 
year, and was a very comely person, tall and deli- 
cately shaped, it was hoped that he might soon ren- 
der himself agreeable to the queen ol Scoth. He 
was also by his father a blanch of the same family 
with herself; and would, in espousing her, pie- 
serve the royal dignity in the house of Stuart- He 
was, after her, next heir to the ciowii of England ; 
and those who pretended to exclude her on account 
of her being a foreigner, had endeavoured to i ccum- 
mend his title, and give it the preference. It seem- 
ed no inconsiderable advantage, that she could, by 
marrying, unite both their claims : and as he was 
by birth an Englishman, and could not, by his 
power or alliances, give any ground of suspicion to 
Elizabeth, it was hoped that the proposal ol this 
marriage would not be unacceptable to that jealous 
princess. 

Elizabeth w-as well inloimcdof these intch- 
tions and was secretly not displeased with the 
projected marriage bct>veen Dai nicy and the queen 
of Scots.’' She would lather have wished that 
Mary had continued lor cvei in a single lile But 
finding little probability ol rendering this scheme 
effectual, sheivas satisfied w ith a choice which ficed 
her at once from the diead of a loicign alli.mce, 
and from the necessity of paiting with Leicestej, 
her favourite. In oidcr to pave the way to Darn 
ley’s marriage, she secretly desiied Mary to invite 
Lenox into Scotland, to leverse his atl.nndei*, and 
to lestore him to his honouis and fortune y And 
when her request was complied with, she took 
care, in order to preseive the liieiidship of the Ha- 
miltons and her other partisans in Scotland, to 
blame openly this conduct of Mary/ Hearing 

that 
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that the negociation for Darnley’s marriage ad- chap 
vanced apace, she gave that nobleman {permission 
on his first application, to follow his father into i564. 
Scotland: But no sooner did she learn that the 
queen ofScots was taken with his figuie and person, 
and that all measures were fixed ior espousing him, 
than she exclaimed against the marriage ; sent 
Throgmorton to order Darnley immediately, upon 
his allegiance, to return to England ; threw the 
countess of Lenox and her second son into the^BthJnijr 
Tow'er^ where they suffered a rigorous confine- 
ment : seized all Lenox’s English estate ; and 
though it was impossible for her to assign one sin- 
gle reason for her displeasure, '* she menaced, and 
protested, and complained, as if she had suffered 
the most grievous injury in the world. 

Th£ politics of Elizabeth, though judicious, 
were usually full of duplicity and artifice ; but ne- 
ver more so than in her transactions with the queen 
of Scots, where there entered so many little pas- 
sions and nanow jealousies, that she durst not 
avow to the world the reasons of her conduct, 
scarcely to hci ministers, and scarcely even to her- 
sell. Blit besides a womanish rivalship and envy 
against the marriage of this princess, she had some 
motives of interest fur feigning a displeasure on the 
present occasion. It served ner as a pretence for 
jcfusiiig to acknowledge Mary’s title to the suc- 
cession ul England ; a point to which, for good 
reasons, she was determined ncver.to consent. And 
it was useful to her lor a purpose still more uii- 
liiendly and dangerous, ior encouraging the dis- 
contents and rebellion of the Scottish nubility and 
ecclesiastics, h 

Nothing can be more unhappy for a people 
than to be governed by a soveieigu attached to a 
leligion different from the established; and it i& 
&caicely possible that mutual confidence can ever. 

ill 
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C H A P. in such a situation, have place between the prince 
and his subjects. Mary’s conduct had been hltlier- 
1M3. to, in every icspect unexceptionable, and even lau- 
dable; yet had she not made such projri ess in ac- 
quit ing popularity, as might have been expected 
from her gracious deportment and agreeable accom- 
plishments. Suspicions every moment prevailed 
on account of her attachment to the catholic faith, 
and especially to her uncles, the open and avowed 
promoters of the scheme for exterminating the 
professors of the reformed religion throughout all 
Europe. She still refused to ratify the acts of par- 
liament which had established the reformation; 
she made attempts for restoring to the catholic bi- 
shops some part of their civil juiisdiction;*' and she 
wiotc a letter to the council of Trent, in which, 
besides professing her attachment to the catholic 
faith, she look notice of her title to succeed to the 
crown of England, and expressed her hopes of 
being able, in some peiiod, to bung back all her 
dominions to the bobom of the church.'^ Tx'io 
zealots among the protestrtiits wcie not wanting, in 
their turn, to exercise their insolence against hei, 
which tended still more to alienate hei litmi thcli 
laitli. A law w.ib enacted, making It capital, on the 
very first offence, to say mass any where, except in 
the queen’s cliapci ;*■' and it was with'diiriculty that 
even this small indulgence was gi anted hn • The 
general assembly Iinpoi tuned liui anov to change 
her religion ; to lenouncc the hlaspheuious iduiati y 
of the mass, with the l)iaiiiiy ul the Roman Anti- 
christ ; and to embrace the ti ue religion of Chtist 
Jesus. t As she answered with leiupei, that slie 
was not yet convinced of the falsity of her religion, 
or the impiety of the mass ; and that her aposLacy 
would lose her the friendship of her allies on the 

continent; 
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continent ; tlicy replied, by assuring her. that their 
religion was undoubtedly the same which had been 
revealed by Jesus Christ, winch had been [u eachecl 'jCj 
by the apostles, and which had been embiaecd 
by the faithful in the primitive ages ; that neither 
the religion ol Turks, Jews., noi Papists was built 
on so solid a loundation as theirs ; that ih'^y ;dopc, 
oF all the various species of religionists spiead over 
the face of the earth, were so happy as In be pos- 
sessed of the truth; that those who hear, cr latbei 
who gaze on the tnass, allow sacrilege, pionouuee 
blasphemy, and commit most aboinniablc hloialiy; 
and that the Iriendship oi the King ol kings w.ia 
preieiabic to all the alliances in the wnilrl ^ 

Th r marriage of the queen of Scots had kindhd 
afresh tlio zeal of the reformeis, because the faiuih nM/mh 
of Leno\ was believed to adhere to tJie catholic 
faith; and though Darnlcy, who now boic the 
name of king Henry, went often lo the eslablishccl 
church, he could not, by this ext eiior compliance, 
gain the confidence and legaid of the ecclesiastics. 

They lather laid hold of the opportunity to insult 
him tohisface; and Knox sciupled iiot to tell him 
from the pulpit, that God, ioi punlslunciil ol the 
offences and ingratitude of the people, was wont to 
commit the rule ovei lliem lo boys .<nd women. 

Thu populace of Ediabuigh, iustigaterl by buch 
doctiincs. fjcsr.ni to meet and to associate themselves 
against the goveinmeut.* But what tbicatcncd 
moie immediate dangci to Mary’s auihoiitj , were 
the discontents wiiicli piov-il' cl .onong sonic ol tlie 
princip.il nobiliLv. 

Till duke ol ('Lit Iraiilt wai cbsple ised w itli the 
icsloiatioii, and still inoie witJi the aii'riamlir.c- 
inent, of the fannlv of Lenox, bis hcrcditaiy cia- 
niies, and eiileitained feais lest his ocvii eventual 
succession to the ciownof Scotland slum Id be ex- 
cluded 
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CHAP, eluded by his rival, who had formerly advanced 
some pretensions to it. The earl of Murray found 
1565. his Cl edit at couit much diminished by the interest 
of Lenox and his sou ; and began to apprehend the 
revocation of some conslileiable giants, which he 
had obtained ironi Mary’s bounty. The earls oi 
Argyle, Rothes, and Gleiicaiin, the loids Boyde 
and Oclultry, Kirkaldy of Grange, Pittarow, were 
instigated by like motives ; and as these were the 
persons who had must zealously promoted the re- 
formation, they were disgusted to hnd that the 
queen’s favour was entirely engrossed by a new 
cabal, the calls o( Bothwel, Athule, Sutherland, 
and Huntley ; men wlio wcie esteemed either luke- 
warm in religious controversy, or inclined to the 
catholic party. The same ground of discontent, 
which, in other couits, is the source of intrigue, 
faction, and opposition, commonly pioduccd in 
Scotland, either projects of assassination, or of re- 
bellion; and besides mutual accusations of the 
fuinier kind, Avhich it is difllciilt to clear up,^ the 
malcontent loid'j, a$ soon as they saw the queen’s 
maiiiage cnliiclv resolved on, entcied into a confe- 
deracy for taking arms as;aiiist their sovereign. 
They met at Stilling; pretended an anxious cun- 
cein for the security ol leligioii; Iraiiied engage- 
iTients fui mutual dclencc ; and made applications 
to Elizabeth ioi assistance anil piotectiun.l That 
piincess, alter publishing the expicssious of her 
displeasure against the mairiagc, had secietly or- 
dcicd her ambassadors, Randoll and Throgmoi- 
ton, to give, in her name, some promises of sup- 
poi t to the malcontents ; and had even sent them a 
supply of ten thousand pounds to enable them to 
begin an insui i cclion. 

Mary was no soonei informed of the meeting at 

Stirling, 
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SUiling) and the movements of tlxe lords, than 
summoned them to appear in court, in oider to an- 
siver for their conduct; and, having Jevied some ise's. 
lorces to execute the laws, she obliged the retiels to 
leave the low countries, and take shelter in Argyle- 
shire. That she might more cllectually cut off 
their rcsouices, she pioceeded i\ith the king to 
Glasgow, and forced them from theii ic treat. They 
appealed at Paisley in the neighbourhood with about 
a thousand horse ; and, passing the tpiecn’s army, 
proceeded to Hamilton ; thence to Edinburgh, 
which they entered without resistance. They ex- 
pected great reiiiforccinents in this place, from the 
efforts of Knox and the seditious preachers ; and 
they beat their drums, desiring all men to enlist, 
and to receive wages for the defence of God's 
glory. “ But the nation was in no disposition for 
rebellion: Mary was esteemed and beloved: Her 
inairijge was not generally disagreeable to the 
people. And the intciested views ot the malcontent 
Idids were so well known, that their pretence of 
zeal for religion had little influence even on the ig- 
norant populace. “ The king and queen advanced 
to Edinburgh at the head ol their ai my ' The re- 
bels weic obliged to ictiie into the south ; and, 
being pursued by a loice winch now .unouulccl to 
eighteen thousand men,*' they ioniid themselves 
under a iiecessity ol abandoning theii couiitiy, and 
of taking sheltci in Englaiul. 

J'!i. izAni' 1 If, when slic foiinfl the event so much 
to di&a[)pciint her cxpect.itioiis, thoiiglit proper to 
disavow .ill conne\ions with the Scottish iii.ilcoii- 
tents, :uid to declaic cveiy wheie, that she had 
iievci given them any encoiiragenicnt, nor .iny pi o- 
inisc ol countenance or asskstance. She even earned 
farther her dissimulation and hypocrisy. Mnii.iy 
had come to London, with the abbot ol Kilwinning, 
agent for Ghatclrault ; and she seduced them, by 

scciet 

• 
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sfcretassur.inces of piotection, to declare, before the 
ainbaasadors of France and Spain, that she had no- 
ijbA. isc contributed to their insurrection. No sooner 
hid she extorted this confession from them, than 
she chased them from her presence, called them un- 
worthy traitois, declared that their detestable rebel- 
lion ^vas of bad example to all princes ; and assured 
them, that as she had hitherto given them no en- 
couragement, so should they never thenceforth 
receive fiom her any assistance or protection.^ 
Throgmorton alone, whose honour was equal to his 
aliilities, coidd not be prevailed on to conceal the 
]>art which he had acted in the enterpxise of the 
Scottish rebels ; and, being well apprised of the 
usual character and conduct of Elizabeth, he had 
had the precaution to obtain an order of council to 
authorise the engagements which he had been 
obliged to make with them. 

The banished lords, finding themselves so harsh- 
ly treated by Elizabeth, had I'ecourse to the cle- 
mency of their own sovereign ; and aflei sorfie 
solicitation and some professions ol sincere repen- 
tance, the duke oi Chatelrault obtained his pardon, 
on condition that he should letirc into France. 
Alary was nioi e implacable against the ungrateful 
carl oi Muriay and the otbci coutedcrales, on 
whom she thiew the chief blame of the enterprise ; 
but as she w'as continually plied with applications 
from their friends, and as some of her most 
judicious partisans in ICngland thought that no- 
thing would more promote her interests in that 
kingdom, than the gentle tieatment of men so 
celebrated for their zeal against the catholic icli- 
gion ; she agreed to give way to her natural temper, 
which inclined nut to severity, and she seemed 
dcteimiiied to lestoic them to iavoui.'' In this 
interval, Rambouillet ariivcd as ambassador from 

F ranee, 
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France, and brought her advice from hei uncle, the *^5x13? 
;aidinal of Lorraine, to whose opinion she always * 

paid an extreme deference, by no means to pardon 
hese protestant leaders, who had been engaged in 
I rebellion against her.* 

The two religions, in France, as well as in other 
parts of Europe, weie rather iiriuted than tired 
with their acts of mutual violence ; and the peace 
rranted to the hiigonots, as had been fuieseen hv 
Goligny, was intended only to lull them asleep, and 
piepare the way for their final and absolute dc- 
itruction. The queen regent made a pretence ol 
travelling througlithe kingdom, in order to visit <'he 

E irovinces, and correct all the abuses arising fioin ihc 
ate civil war; and, after having held someconier- 
enccs on the fi ontiers with the duke of Lorraine and 
the duke of Savoy, she came to llayonne, whex e slic 
was met by her daughter, the queen of Spain, and 
the duke oi Alva. Nothing appeared in the con- 
gress of these two splendid courts, but gaiety, lestx- 
nty, love, and joy; but amidst these smiling appeal - 
ances were sccietly fabneated schemes the most 
bloody, and the most destructive to the lepose of 
mankind, that had ever been thought of in any age 
or nation. No less than a total and universal cxtei- 
mination of the protestants liy lire and swoi d v, as 
concerted by Philip and Calli.tiinc of Alcdicis ; 
and Alva, agreeably to his licice and sanguin.iiy 
disposition, advised the qiieeii-i egent to coiiimence 
the execution of this project, by the iinincdiatc 
massacre of all the leadeis ol the hugoiuits.^* Hut 
that princess, though equally hardened .igainst 
every humane sentiment, would not loicgo this 
opportunity of displaying hei wit and rehned po- 
litics ; and she purposed, lather by tteachcis and 
dissimulation, which she called addicss, to Iffiid the 
protestants into the snaie, and ne\ei to chaw the 
|bwordtill they were totally disabled Iroin lesistame. 

The 
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CHAP. The cardinal of Lorraine, whose character bore a 
greater affinity to that of Alva, was a chief author 

1565 . of this barbnious association against the reformers; 
Setw^ and having connected hopes of success with the ag- 
againiit the grandiscniciit of his niece, the queen of Scots, he 

took care, that her measures should correspond to 
those violent counsels which neie embraced by the 
other catholic piinccs. In consequence of this 
scheme, he turned her from the road of clemency, 
which she intended to have followed; and made 

1566 . her resolve on the total ruin of the banished lords."' 
A parliament was summoned at Edinburgh for at- 
tainting them; and as their guilt vvas palpable and 
avowed, no doubt was enteitained but sentence 
would be pronounced against them. It was by a 
sudden and violent incident, which, in the issue, 
brought on the ruin of Mary herself, that they weie 
saved from the rigour of the law. 

T It £ marriage of the queen of Scots with lord 
Darnlcy was so natural, and so inviting in all its cir 
cumstances, that it had been precipitately agreed tc 
by that princess and her council ; and, while she wa^ 
allui ed by his youth and beauty and exterior accom- 
plishments, she had at first overlooked the qualitieE 
of his mind, which nowise corresponded to the ex 
cellcncc of his outwaid figure. Violent, yet variable 
in his resolutions ; insolent, yet credulous and easily 
governed by flatteicrs ; be was destitute of all gra 
titude, because thought no favours equal to hii 
merit; and being addicted to low pleasures, he was 
equally incapable of all true sentiments of love and 
tenderness.^ The queen of Scuts, in the first ei 
fusions of her fondness, had taken a pleasure in ex- 
alting him beyond measure* She had gianted him 
the title of king ; she bad joined his name with hei 
own in all public acts ; she intended to have pro- 
cured 
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cured him from the parliament a matrimonial chap. 
crown; But having leisure afterwards to remark his 
weakness and vices, she began to see the danger of ir,6G. 
her profuse liberality, and was resolved thenceforth 
to proceed with moie rcsr'ive in the trust which she 
should confer upon him. His teseiitmcnt against 
this prudent conduct served but the more to increase 
her disgust; and the young prince, euiaged at her 
imagined neglects, pointed his vengeance against 
evei y one whom he deemed the cause of this change 
in her mcasuics and behaviour. 

Thekl in the court one David Rizzio, whoMimierof 
liad of late ohiaincd a very extraordinary degree ol 
confidence .ind (.ivour with the queen of Scots. He 
was a Piedmontese, of mean birth, son of a teacher 
of music, himself a musician ; and, finding it difficult 
to subsist by his art in his own country, ne had fol- 
lowed into Scotland an ambassador, whom the duke 
of Savoy sent thither to pay his compliments to 
Mary, some time after her first arrival. He possessed 
a 4 :;ood ear and a tolerable voice ; and as that prin- 
cess found him useful to complete her hand of music, 
she retained him in her .seivice after the departure 
of his master. Her secretary for French dispatches 
having, some time utter, incurred her displeasure, 
she promoted Kizzio to that office, which gave him 
frecpient oppoituiiities ol approaching her person 
and insinuating himself into her favoui. He was 
shrewd and sensible, us well as aspiring, much beyond 
his rank and education ; and he made so good use of 
tlie access which fortune had procured him, that he 
was soon regaided as the chief confident, and even 
minister of the queen. He was consulted on all occa- 
sions ; no favours could be obtained but by his inter- 
cession ; all suitors were obliged to gain him by pre- 
sents and flattery ; and the man, insolent from his 
new exaltation, as well as rapacious in his acquisi- 
tions, soon drew on himself the hatred ol the nobility > 

and 
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c H A P.and ol ihc whole kingdom.y He had at first em- 
ployed his credit to promote Darnley’s marriage; 

1566. and a firm fi lendship seemed to be established be- 
tween them : J 3 nt on the subsequent change of the 
queen’s ‘.entnnents, it was easy for Henry’s friends 
to peisijado him that Riz/io Avas the real author of 
hei jiidiflcrcnce, and even to lousc in his mind jea- 
lousies ol a more dangerous nature. The favourite 
was ot .1 di'.igrccable figure, but w.is not past his 
youth and though the opinion ol his criminal cor- 
rcspoiulciicc Avith Mary might seem of itself unrea- 
soiiabl'-, if not absuid, a suspicious husband could 
find no other means oi accounting for that lavish 
and iiiipiudenl kindness Avith which she honoured 
him. 'I’he i igid austerity of the ecclesiastics, wrho 
could admit of no lieedoms, contributed to spread 
this opinion ninoiig the people , and as Uizzio was 
univei'i.dl)’ believed to be a pensionary of the pope’s, 
and to be ilccply engaged in all schemes against the 
pi otcihints, any f,tory to Ins and Mary’s disadvan- 
tage icceived an easy cicdil among the zealots of 
that commiiiiloii. 

R i/zrn, Aiho liad connected hts interests with the 
Roman catholic s, aahs the dcclaicd enemy of the 
banished lends * and by jiioinnting the violent pro- 
secution against them, he had exposed liimself to the 
aniinos'Ly ol tlicii numerous li lends and retainers. 
A scheme aams a I so thought tube foimcd foi revoking 
some e\<)il)it.nir giants made iliiiiiig the queen’s mi- 
noiitA : nid even the nobility aaIio had seized the 
ecclesiastical bciicliccs, began to think themselves 
Jess secLiie in the possession of them:'' The earl of 
Moitoiu chancel loi, was affected by all these consi- 
derations and still inoie by a i umoiir spicad abroad, 
that Maty intended to appoint Ri/zio chancellor in 

his 
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his place, ami to bestow that dignity on a mean and chap, 
upstai t lorcigner, ignorant ol the laws and language 
oi the counti y.*^ So indiscieet had this princess been iS 66 . 
in her kindness to Rizzio, that even that strange re- 
port met with ciedit, and ptoved a gicat means of 
accelerating the ruin ol the iavouiitc. Moiton, in- 
sinuating himself into Henry’s conhdcnce, employed 
all his ait to inllame the discontent and jealousy of 
that prince; and he persuaded him that the only 
means of freeing himself from the indignities under 
tvhich he laboincd, was to bring the base stranger to 
the fate which he had so well merited, and which 
was so passionately desired by the whole nation. 

(leorge Douglas, natural brother to the countess of 
Lenox, concurred m tlie same advice ; and the loids 
Riithvcn and Lindesey, being consulted, on'ered 
their assistance in the enterpi ise ; nor was even the 
cai 1 ol Lenox, the king’s father, averse to the design.*^ 

Tint as these conspirators were well acquainted with 
Henry’s levity, they engaged him to sign a paper, 
iruwhicli he avowed the undertaking, as tending to 
the gloi y of God and advancement of religion, and 
promised to protect them against every consequence 
which might ensue upon the assassination of Kizzio.*^! 

All these measuies being concerted, a messenger 
was dispatched to the banished lords, who Wrere 
hoveling near the burdcis; and they weie invited 
hv the king to return to theii native country. 

T« IS design, so atrocious in itself, was rendered 9* Mih*, 
>ti(l iiioic so by the ciicumstances which attended its 
evccutioii. Maiy, who was in the sixth month of 
lici piegiiancy, was supping in piivate, and had at 
t.il»le the countess of Ai gyle, hernatuial sistei, with 
Kiz/io and others ol her sei vants. Tlie king entered 
the 1 00m hy a. private passage, and stood at tlie back 

VoL. V ?I of 
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C H A r. of Mary Is chair • Lord Ruthven, George Douglas, 
and other conspirators, being all armed, rushed iu 
idbb aftci him ; and the queen of Scots, terrified with the 
appeal ance, demanded of tlicm the leason of this 
rude intrusion. They told her, that they intended 
no violence against her person ; but meant only to 
bring that villain, pointing at Kizzio, to his deserved 
punishment. Rizzio, awaie of the danger, ran be- 
hind his mistiess, and seizing her by the waist, called 
aloud to her for protection ; while she inteVposed in 
his behalf, with cries, and menaces, and entreaties. 
The impatient assassins, regardless of her effoits, 
rushed upon their prey, and by overturning every 
thing which stood in their way, increased the horroi 
and confusion of the scene. Douglas, seizing Hcn- 
ly’s dagger, stuck it in the body of Riz/io, who, 
screaming with fear and agony, was torn from Mai y 
by the other conspiratois, and pushed into the anti- 
chamber, where he was dispatched with fifty-six 
wounds.^ The unhappy princess, informed of his 
fate, immediately dried her teais, and said, Sf^i 
would weep no more, she would now think of le- 
venge. The insult, indeed, upon her person *, the 
stain attempted to be fixed on her honour ; (he 
d.iiiger to which hei life was exposed, on account 
of her pregnancy ; were iiijuiics so atioclous and so 
complicated, that they scaicely left room for par- 
don, even from the greatest lenity and mercy. 

Thf assassins, apprehensive of Maiy’s resent- 
ment, detained he I piisonci in the palace ; and the 
king dismissed all who seemed willing to attempt hci 
icscue, by telling lliem Uiat nothing was done with- 
out his oidcis, and that he would be careful of the 
queen’s safety. Miuray and the banished lords ap- 
pealed two days after, and Mary, wliosc angei tvas 
now' engiossed by injuries moie recent and violent, 

W.IS 
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willingly reconciled to them ; and she even re- 
ceived her brother with tenderness and aflection. 
They obtained an acquittal from parliament, and 
were reinstated in their honours and foi tunes. The 
accomplices also in Rizzio’s murder applied to her 
for a pardon ; but she artfully delayed compliance, 
and persuaded them, that so long as she w'as detain- 
ed in custody, and was suriounded by guards, any 
deed, which she should sign, would have no vali- 
dity. Meanwhile, she had gained the confidence 
of her husband, by her persuasion and caresses; and 
no sooner wcie the guards withdrawn, than she en- 
gaged him to escape with her in the night-time, and 
take shelter in Dunbar. Many of her subjects here 
offered liei their services : And Mary having col- 
lected an army, which the conspirators had no power 
to resist, advanced to Edinburgh, and obliged them 
to fly into England, where they lived in great povci ty 
and distress. They made applications however to 
the eail ol Bothwel, a new favouiitc of Mary’s;' 
a^id that nobleman, desirous of strengthening his 
party by the accession of Uieir inteiest, vras able to 
pacify her resentment ; and he soon after procured 
them liberty to return into their ow'ii countiy.l 

Thk vengeance ol the queen of Scots was im- 
placable against her husband alone, whose pci son 
was before disagreeble to her, and who, by his vio- 
lation of every tie of gratitude and duty, had now 
di awn on him her highest resentment. She engaged 
him to disown all connections with the assassins, to 
deny any concurrence in their crime, efveii to pubi ish 
a pioclamatiun containing a falsehood so iiotoiious 
to the whole world and having thus made him 
expose himself to universal contempt, and ren- 
dered it impracticable foi liim ever to acquire the 
conhdenoc of any party, she threw him off with 

li St disdain 
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(.lisdain nnd indignation. As if she had been making 
an escape fiom him, she suddenly withdrew to Al- 
loa, a seat of the earl of Marre's ; .ind when f lenry 
followed hci thither, she suddenly returned to Edin- 
buigh; and gave him every wheie the strongest 
piools ol displeasure, and even of antipathy. She 
encouraged hci cuurtieis in their neglect of him; 
aiul she was pleased that his mean equipage and 
small tiaui oi attendants should draw on him the 
coiilenipt of the very populace. He was permitted, 
however, to have apaitinents in the castle of Edin- 
burgh, which Mary had chosen for the place of her 
dclivciy. Sliethciebioughlloitha son; and as this 
w.is very important news to England as well as to 
Scotland, she immediately dispatched sir James 
Melvil to carry intelligence ol the happy event to 
Elizabeth. Melvil tells us, that this princess, the 
evening of his arrival in London, had given a ball 
to her court at Greenwich, and was displaying all 
that spirit and alacrity, which usually alLcnded her 
on these occasions : But w hen news arrived of tljic 
prince of Scotland’s birth, all her joy was damped : 
She sunk into melancholy ; she reclined her head 
upon her aim ; and complained to some of her at 
tendauts. that the cjuecn of Scots was mother of a 
fail son, while she herself was but abaircu slock. 
Next day, however, at the reception of the ambas- 
s.idor, she resumed her former dissimulation, put on 
a joyful countenance, gave Melvil thanks for the 
haste he had made iu conveying to her the agree- 
able intelligence, and expressed the utmost coidia- 
lily and riiendship to hei sister.' Some time after, 
she dispatched llie eail of Bedford, with her kinsman 
Geoige Clary, son of loid Hunsdon, in order to offi- 
ciate at the baptism ol the young prince ; and she 
sent 1))' them some magnificent presents to the qucczi 
of Scots. 

The 
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The birth of a son gave additional zeal to Alary’s chap. 
partisans in JCnglandj^' and even iiieii of the most 
opposite parties began to cry aloud for some settle- I'axi. 
}iient of the succession. These huniou is broke out 
'tvith great vehemence in a new session ol parliament 
held aflei six prorogations. The house of peers, soth Sept 
which had hithcito lorboinc to touch on this deli-|^"nt, 
cate point, heie iooL. the lead; and the house of 
conunons soon after unit ited the zeal of the lords. 
Alolineux opened the matter in the lower house, and 
pi oposed that the question of the succession and that 
of supply should go hand in hand ; as if it weic in- 
tended to constrain the queen to a compliance w illi 
the lequest of her parliament.^ The coui tiers en- 
deavouicd to elude the debate: Sir Ralph Sadler 
told the house, that he had heard the queen posi- 
tively aflirm, tliat, for the good of her people, she 
ivas dctcimiiied to marry. Secretary Cecil and sir 
Fiaiicis Knollys gave their testimony to the same 
purpose ; as did also sii Ambrose Cave, chancellor 
ol*tlic duchy, and sir Falwatd Rogers, comptroller of 
the household."' FJi/abeth’s ambitious and iiiascu- 
liiic chaiactcr was so well known that fciv iricrabcis 
gaveany ciedit to this intelligence; and it Was con- 
sidered iiici el y as an aitificc, by which sJie ende:i- 
vnuied to retract that positive declaration, which she 
had made in the beginning of hei reign, that she meant 
to live and die a virgin The ininistcis, therefoie, 
gained nothing iaithei by this piece ot policy, than 
only to engage the house, loi the sake ol decency, 
to join the question of thequeen’s main.igc with that 
ol a settlement of the crown; and the commons wcie 
proceeding with gieat earnestness In the debate, and 
had even appointed a committee to confer with the 
lords, w'hen express ordeis were brought them li om 
Fdi/abeth not to piocccd faither in the miitei 

Cecil 
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CHAP. Cecil told them, that she pledged to the house the 
word of d queen for her sincerity in hei intentions 
1566. to marry , that the appointment of a successor would 
be attended with great dangei to her person ; that 
she herself had had experience, dining the reign of 
her sister, how much court was usually paid to the 
next heir, and what dangerous sacrifices men were 
commonly disposed to make of their present duty to 
their future prospects; and that she was therefore 
determined to delay, till a more proper opportunity, 
the decision of that important question.’* The house 
was not satisfied with these reasons, and still less 
with ^le command, prohibiting them all debate on 
the subject. Paul Wentworth, a spirit edmember, 
went so far as to question whether such a prohibition 
were not an infringement of the liberties and privi- 
leges of the house.** Some even ventured to violate 
that profound respect which had hitherto been pre- 
served to the queen ; and they affirmed that she was 
bound in duty, not only to provide for the happiness 
of her subjects durii^ her own life, but also to pUy 
regard to their future secuiily, by fixing a successor, 
that, by an opposite conduct, she shewed herself the 
step-mother, not the natural paicnt, of her people, 
and would seem desirous, that England should no 
longer subsist than she should enjoy the glory and 
satisfaction of governing it ; that none but timorous 
princes, or tyrants, or laint-hearted women, ever 
stood in fear of theii successoi s ; and that the affec- 
tions of the people weie a fiiiii and mipiegnablc 
rampart to every soveieign, who, laying aside all 
artifice or bye-ends, bad courage and magnanimity 
to put his whole trust in that honouiablc and suic 
dclcnce.l* The queen, hearing of these debates, sent 
foi the speaker, and alter reiterating lierloimer pro- 
hibition, she bade him inlorm the house, that if any 

membei 
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member remained still unsatisfied, he mi^ht appear chap. 
beiore the privy council, and there give his reasons.^ 

As the members shewed a disposition, notwithstand- isss. 
ing these peremptory orders, still to proceed upon 
the question, Elizabeth thought proper by a message 
to revoke them, and to allow the house liberty of de- 
bate.' Tliey were so mollified by this gracious con- 
descension, that they thencelbrth conducted the mat- 
ter ivith moie calmness and temper; and they even 
voted lier a supply, to be levied at three payments, 
of a subsidy and a fifteenth, witliout annexing any 
condition to it. The queen soon after dissolved the sd jaa. 
parliament, and told them with some sharpness in 
the conclusion, that their proceedings had contained 
much dissimulation and artifice; that, under the 
plausible pretences of marriage and succession, many 
ul them covered very malevolent intentions towards 
her ; but that, hoiYCver, she reaped this advantage 
Itoin the attempts of these men, that she could now 
distinguish hei fi lends fiom her enemies. But do 
^'Ou think," added she, “ that L am unmindful 
“ of youi luture secuiity, or will be negligent in 
“ settling the succession? That is the chief object of 
“ my concern; as 1 know' myself to be liable to moi- 
“ tality. Oi do you appiehend that 1 meant to eii- 
*' crtiach on yom liberties? No: it was never my 
‘ ineamiig; I only intended to stop you before you 
appiuaclied the precipice. All things have their 
“ tunc , and though you may be blessed with a so- 
“ vereign moie wise or moie learned than 1, yet 1 
“ assuie you, that no one will ever rule over you, 

“ who shall he more careful of your safety. And 
therefore, hencefoiward, whether 1 live to see the 
" like assembly or no, or whoever holds the reins of 
government, let me warn you to beware of pio- 
‘ yoking your sovereign’s patience, so far as you 

“ have 
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c H A p have done mine. But I shall noTV conclude, that. 
“ notwithstanding the disgusts I have leceived (loi 
tser, “ 1 mean not to part with you in anger), the greater 
“ part of you may assure themselves that they go 
“ home in their prince’s good graces.” ® 

El izAB 1- TH cai ncd faithei hei dignity on this oc 
casion. She had I cceivcd the subsidy without any 
condition; but as it was believed that the commons 
had given her that gratuity with a view of eugaginji, 
her to yield to their lequests, she thought pi oper, on 
her refusal, voluntai ily to remit the third payment , 
and she said, that money in her subjects pulses was 
as good to her as in her own exchequer.^ 

But though the queen was able to elude, fur the 
piescnt, the applications of pai liameiit, the fi iends ol 
the queen of Scots multiplied every day in England, 
and oes’dcs the catholics, many of whom kept ,i 
treasonable correspondence with her, and weie icady 
to rise at her command,*^ the coui t itsell of Elizabeth 
was full of her avowed pai tisans. The duke of N or- 
folk, the carls of Lciccstci, Pembioke, Bedford, 
Northumberland, sii Nicliolas Thioginorlon, anil 
most of the consideiablc men in England, except 
Cecil, seemed convinced ul the necessity ol declaring 
her the successor. None but the more zealous pio- 
testanls adhcied eitliei to tlie coiuitcss ot Heitfoid, 
or to 'her aunt, Eleanor countess of Cumhei land 
and as the mairiage of the former seemed liable to 
some objections, and had been declared invalid, men 
were alai med, even on that side, w ilh the prospect ol 
nesvdisputesconcerningthc succession. Mary ’s beha- 
viour also, so model ale tow aids the piutestarits, and 
so gracious towards all men, had procured liei uni- 
versal rebpect and the public w as willing to asci ihe 
any imprudences, into which she hadlallen, to her 
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youth and inexperience. But ull these flatterlntr chap. 
prospects weie blasted by the subsequent incident' , 

■vi'heie her egregious indiscretions, shall i sa), oi lAsr. 
atrocious crimes, threw liei fiu*si the height of hei 
prospeiity, and involved her in intamy and in luin. 

The earl of Bothwel was ol a considei able la- Mnnicrof 
mily and power in Scotland ; and though not 
tinguished by any talents either of a civil or military 
natiiie, he had made a figure in that paity, which 
opposed the greatness of the earl of Muiiay, and 
the moie rigid reformeis. He was a man ol pro- 
fligate manners; had involved his opulent loitunein 
great debts ; and even reduced hiinscll to b«.ogary 
by his profuse expences;'‘ and seemed to have no 
resource but in desperate councils and entei prises. 

He had been accused mure than once of an attempt 
to assassinate Murray; and though the frequency of 
these accusations on all sides dimmish soniewhattlie 
credit <lue to any paiticular imputation, theypiove 
snlEciently the prevalence of that detestable practice 
in Scotland, and may in that vi^W'^rve tq render 
such rumours the more credible. This man had of 
late acquired the favQur and enliic confidence ul 
Mary ; and all her measures were dirccleil by his 
advice and authoiity. Repoitsw'erc spread of moic 
particular intimacies between them , and these ic- 
ports gained ground from the contiiuKiiKC or rather 
increase of her hatied lowaids her hushand.r '1 hat 
voung prince was i educed to such a state ol despe- 
r itioii, by the neglects which he undeiuciil itoiii 
his queen and the couitieis, that he Itad once ic- 
solved to fly sccietly into Fiance oi Sp.iiii, and had 
even provided a vessel for that pui pose.'' Some ot 
the most considerable nubility, on the other hand, 
observing her rooted aversion to him, had ptupused 
some expedients lor a divoice; and though Maiv 
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c H A p. is said to have spoken honourably on the occasion, 
and to have embraced the proposal no farther than 
1567 . it should be lound consistent with her own ho- 
nour and hei son’s legitimacy,'* men were inclined 
to believe that the difficulty of finding proper means 
for effecting that purpose, was tlie real cause of 
laying aside all iatther thoughts of it. So fur were 
the suspicions against her carried, that when Henry, 
discouraged with the continual proofs oi her hatred, 
left the court and retired to Glasgow, an illness ot 
an extraordinary nature, with which he was seized 
immediately on his arrival in that place, was uni- 
versally ascribed, by her enemies to a dose of poison, 
which it was pretended, she had administered to 
him. 

"W H iLE affairs were in this situation, all those who 
wished well to her cbaractei , or to public tranquil- 
lity, were extremely pleased, and somewhat surprised 
to hear that a friendiikip w.is again conciliated be- 
tween, them, that she had taken a journey to Glasgow 
on purpose to visit him during his sickness, that she 
behaved towards him with great tenderness, that 
she had brought him along with her, and that she 
appealed thenceforthdctcrmincd to live with him on 
a footing more suitable to, the connections between 
them. Heniy, naturally uxorious, and not dis- 
trusting this sudden reconciliation, put himself im- 
plicitly into her hands, and attended her to Edin- 
burgh. She lived in the palace ol Iloly-rnod-liouse , 
but as the situation of the place was low, and the 
concourse ol people about the coiiit was necessarily 
attended with noise, wliicli might disturb him in his 
present iiifiim state of health, these icasons weit 
assigned foi fitting up an apartment fot him in a so- 
li taiy house, at some distance called the Kirk ol 
field. Maiy here gave him maiks ol kindness and 
nUaclinicnt; ,shecon>cised coidially with him; and 
she lay some nights in a looni below his ; but on 
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.the ninth of February, she told, him, that she would 
' pass that night in the palace, because the marriage 
^of one of her servants was there to be celebrated in issr. 
her presence. About two o’clock in the morning 
the whole town was much alarmed at hearing a 
great noise ; and was still more astonished, when it 
was discoveicd that the noise came from the Icing’s 
house, which was blown up by gun-powder ; that 
his dead body was found at some distance in a 
neighbouiing field ; and that no maiks eithei of 
fire, contusion, or violence, appeared upon it.^ 

No doubt could be entertained but Henry was 
inurdei ed ; and genci al conjecture soon pointed to- 
wards the earl of hotliwel as the author of the 
Clime.*' But .is his favour with Mary ivas visible, 
and his power great, no one ventuied to declare 
openly his scntiinenls ; tfnii all men remained in 
silence and mute astunisb’ment. Voices, how'ever, 
wuie heard in thestieets, during thedaikness of the 
night, pioclainung Bothwel, and even Mary hofsclf, 
t(^be murderers ol'tlie king; bills were secretly af- 
fixed on the walls to the same purpose ; offers were 
made that, upon giving proper secuiities, Jus guilt 
should be openly proved. But after one proclama- 
tion fiuni the couit, ofiering a reward and indem- 
nity to any one that would discovei the aullioi of 
that villany, greater vigilance was employed in 
searching out the spreaders of the libels and reports 
against Bothwel and the queen, than in tracing the 
contrivers of the king’s assassination, or detecting 
the regicides/l 

Ttu. 

It wa% imagined that Henry had been strangled before the 
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CHAP Tiif earl of Lenox, who lived at a distance from 
court, in poveity and contempt, was lOused by the 
,1567. repot t o( ills son’s niuidci, and wrote to the queen, 
iinplorin*!; speedy justice ag^ainst the assassins ; ainonn 
whom he named the earl ot llothwel, sir James 
Balfour, and (Tilhcit Balfour his biotlicr, Uavul 
( jhalniers, and ioui others ol 'the queen's household, 
all of them prisons who had bei n iiicntiuned in 
the bills alhxcd to the walls o.t Edinburjrh.® Mary 
took his demand of speedy justice in a veiy liteial 
sense, and allowing only fifteen days fur the ex- 
ainiiialion o( this important afl'air, she sent a cita- 
tion to Lenox, requiting him to appeal in coiiit, 
and piove his charge against Bothwel.l This noble- 
nian, meanwhile, and all the other persons accused 
by Lenox, enjoyed theii lull lihcity;’ Bothwei 
himself was continually sui rounded with aimed 
men took his place in council;' lived during 
some time in the hoti&e with Maty , 1 ^ and seemed 
to possess all bis wonted confidence and lamiliaiilv 
with iiei Even the c.istlt' of ICdinbuigh, a plrffce 
of great consequence in this ciiLical time, was cn- 
timted to him, and undci him, to his cieatuie sir 
James Balfour, who had himself been publicU 
1 haigcd as an accoiiqihce in the king s murder ' 
Lenox, who had conic as f.u as Stirling, w'lth a 
view of appealing at the tiial, was infoimcd of all 
these circumstances; and lellcitine: on the small 
tram which attended him, lie began to entertain 
very just appieliensions fiom the powci, insolence 
and temerity oi his enemy. He wrote to Alai) 
desiiing that the day ol tiial might be proiogued 
and conjuied her, by all the icgaid which she bon 
to her own lioiiour, to employ nioic Icisiiie anti dc 
liberation in determining a question ol such cxtienif 
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monient.”* No legaid was paid to his application. 

Xlic jury was enclosed, oi which the call ol Caith- 
ness w'Hs chancellor; and thou;;]) Lenox, ('oieseeinci; iso7. 
this precipitation, had oideicd Cunningham, one oi 
Ins letiiiue, to appear in conil, and piotcst, in his 
name, against the acquittal of the ciiniinal, the jury 
broceeded to a verdict." The verthet was such as 
It behoved them to give, wlieic neither accuser nor 
witness appeared; and IJotlnvel was alisolvcd from i 2 ih Apni. 
the king s niuider. The jury, howcvei, appiehcn- 
ive that their verdict w'ould «rivc gicat scandal, and 
Cl haps expose them aftei wards to some dangci, 
ntcicd a piotcst, in which they leprcscntcd the ne- 
cessity of theii proceedings." It is rcinarkablc, th.it 
the indictnienl was laid against Bothw'cl foi coin- 
niitting the dime on the ninth of February, not the 
tenth, the re«tl day on wliicli JIcnry was assassin- 
ated. The intci pi elation generally put upon this 
ei I or, too gross, it was thought, to have pi occeded 
fiom mistake, was, that the secref: council, by whom 
M^ry was governed, not tiusling entjrely to picci- 
pitatioii, violence, and authority, had provided this 
plea, by which they ensuicd, at all advcutuie'', a 
'plausible pietcnce foi ac(|uilting Botbw'el. 

Two days aftei this cxli aordinai y transaction, a 
'paili.smcnt was held; and though the v'cidict in 
favoui of Bothwcl was attended with such circum- 
stances as stiongly cenhrmed,^ i^tlici than dinii- 
uislicd, the general opinion of his guilt, he was tlie 
person chosen tocairy the loyal sceptic on the hist 
iiuceting of the national asbcmbiy.'l In tins par- 
liament, a rigorous act was made against those 

who 
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c H A p. \rho set up defamatory bills ; but no notice was 
taken of the king’s murder/ The favour which 
1567. Mary openly bote to Buthwel, kept every one m 
awe ; and the edects of this terror appeared more 
plainly in another tiansaction, which ensued imme- 
aia7ely upon the dissolution of the parliament. A 
bond or association was framed ; in which the sub- 
scribers, after relating the acquittal of Bothwcl by 
a legal trial, and mentioning a farther olTer, which 
he had made to prove his innocence by single com- 
bat, oblige themselves, in case any person should 
afterwards impute to him the king’s murder, to de- 
fend him with their whole power against such ca- 
lumniators. After this promise, wliich implied no 
great assurance in Bothwel of his own innocence 
the subscribeis mentioned the necessity of thcii 
queen’s marriage, in oidei to suppoit the govern- 
ment ; and they recommended Bothwel to her as 
litii April, a husband.'' This paper wms subscribed by all tlie 
considerable nobility there present. In a country 
divided by violent factions, such a concurrence* in 
favoui of one nobleman, nowise distinguished above 
the rest, except by liis flagiUuus conduct, could 
never have been obl.iiiied, h.td not eveiy one been 
certain, at least fiiiiily persuaded, that Mary was 
fully determined on this measuic.' Nor would such 
a motive have sufficed to induciice men, commonly 
so stLibboin and intractable, had they not been taken 
by surpnsc, been ignoiaiit of each otliei’s senti- 
ments, and overawed by the piesent powci of the 
com I, and by the appichensionsof farther violence, 
fiom persons so little governed by any piinciplcs 
of honour and humanity. Even with all these cii- 
cuinstances, the subscription to tlys paper may 
justly be icgaided as a repioach to the nation. 

The 

^ Kcitli, p. 380. > Ibid. p. 381. 
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The subsequent measures of Botbuel wei’eCHAP. 
equally precipitate and audacious. Mary having 
gone to Stilling to pay a visit to her son, he asseni- uib7. 
bled a body of eight hundred horse, on pretence of 
pursuing some robbers on the Iwrders, and having 
waylaid her on her return, he seized her person 34Ui AprU. 
near Edinburgh, andcariied hei to Diinbai, with 
an avowed design of foicing her to yield to his pur- 
pose. Sir James Melvil, one of her retinue, was 
carried along with hei, and says not, that he h.iw 
any signs of leluctance or constiaint: lie was even 
informed, as he tells us, by Bothwel's officeis, that 
the whole transaction was managed in concert with 
lict A woman, indeed, of that spirit and reso- 
lution, which is acknowledged to belong to Maiy, 
docs not usually, on these occasions, give sucti 
marks of opposition to retU violence, as can appear 
anywise doubtful or ambiguous. Some of the no- 
bility, however, in order to put matters to faithei 
trial, sent her a piivatc message; in which thev 
tol|] liei, that if, in reality, she lay under foice. 
they would use all their eflorts to rescue her. Hci 
answer Avas, that she had indeed been cariied to 
Dunbar by violence, but cvci since her arMv.il had 
been so Avell treated, that she Avillingly rcTn.iiiiLil 
with BotliAvel.'^ No one'gavc himself thenceioitli 
any concern to relieve her from a captivity, wlikh 
A\js believed to pioceed entirely from hei own ap- 
pi obation and connivance. 

This unusual conduct was at first ascribed to 
Mary’s sense of the infamy attending her purposed 
uiaiiiage ; and her desire of finding some colour to 
gloss over the ii regularity oi her conduct. But a 
pardon, given to Bothwel a few days after, made 
the public carry their conjectures somewhat farthei 
In this deed, Bothwel received a pardon for the 
violence committed on the queen’s person; and fui 
tdl other crimes: A clause, by w'hich the muidei 

of 
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c H A P. of the king was indirectly forgiven. The rape was 
then conjectured to have been only a contrivance, 
tser. in older to afiurd a pretence for indirectly renut- 
ting a crime, of which it would have appeared 
scandalous to make openly any mention.'^ 

T H LSI:, events passed with such rapidity, that men 
had no leisure to admiie sufficiently one incident, 
when they were surptised with a new one equally 
rare and uncommon. There still, however, re- 
mained one difficulty, which it was not easy to fore- 
see how the queen and Bothwel, determined as they 
were to execute their shameful purpose, could find 
expedients to overcome. The man who had pro- 
cuicd the subscription of the nobility, recommend- 
ing him as a husband to the queen, and wlio had 
acted tins seeming violence on her person, in order 
to force her consent, had been married two y cars 
before to another woman; to a w'onian of merit, of 
a noble family, sister to the earl of Huntley. Bui 
pel sons blinded by passion, and infatuated w’lth 
crimes, soon sRake off all appearance of decenvy. 
A suit wa-s commenced for a divorce betw'een Both- 
wel and his wife ; and this suit was opened at the 
same insUnt in two dilfeient, or lalhei opposite, 
courts; in the court of the aichbishop of St. An- 
drews, which was' popish, and governed itself by 
the canon law; and in the new consistoiial or com 
inissariot couit, which was protestant, and was le- 
gulated by the principles ot the rcluinied teachers 
The plea, acUanced in each couit, was so calculated 
as to suit tlic piinciples which tlieic prevailed : In 
the aichbishop’s court, the pretence ofconsanguinity 
was employed, because Bothwel was related to he 
wife ill the fourth dcgiee; in the cummissariot court 
the accusation of adultery was made use oi against 
him. The parlies too, who applied fur the di 
vorce, were different in the different courts; Bothwel 
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vas the person who sued in the former ; his wife in 
the latter. And the suit in both courts was open- 
ed, pleaded, examined, and decided with the ut- tssr. 
most precipitation ; and a sentence of divorce was 
pronounced in four days, y 

The divorce being thus obtained, it was thought 
proper that Mary should be conducted to £din- 
bui^h, and should there appear before the courts 
of judicature, and should acknowledge herself re- 
stored to entire freedom. This was understood to 
be contrived in a view of obviating all doubts with 
regard to the validity of her marriage. Orders 
weie then given to publish in the church the banns 
between the queen and the duke of Orkney ; for 
that was the title which he now bore ; and Ciaig, a 
minister of Edinburgh, was applied to for that 
purpose. This clergyman, not content witli having 
refused compliance, publicly in his sermons con- 
demned the marriage, and exhorted all who had 
access to the queen to give her their advice against 
so^scandulons an alliance. Being called before the 
council, to answer for this liberty, he shewed a 
courage which might cover all the nobles with 
sliame, on account of their tameness and sei vility. 

He said, that, by the rules, of the church, the earl 
of Bothwel, being convicted of adultery, could 
rot be permitted to marry; tjiat the divorce be- 
tween him and his foiiner wiffi^was plainly pro- 
cured by collusion, as appeared by the precipitation 
ol the sentence, and the sudden conclusion of his 
nuiiriage with the queen; and that all the suspi- 
cions which prevailed, with legard to the king’s 
inuider, and the queen’s concurrence in the former 
rape, would 'thence receive undoubted confirma- 
tion. He theiefore exliorted Bothwel, who was 
piesent, no longer to persevere in Ids present 
ct iniinal enterprises ; and turning his discourse to 
I olhei counsellors, he charged them to employ all 
VoL. V. 1 their 
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their inflaence with the queen, in order to divert 
her from a measure which would load her with 
eternal infamy and dishonour. Not satisfied even 
with this admonition, he took the first opportunity 
of informing the public from the pulpit, of the 
whole transaction, andexpiessed to them his fears, 
that, notwithstanding all remonstrances, their so- 
vereign was still obstinately bent on her fatal pui- 
pose. * “ For himsell,” he said, “ he had alieady 
“ dischaiged his conscience, and yet again would 
^ take heaven and earth to witness, that he ah- 
“ horred and detested that marriage, as scandalous 
“ and hatelul in tire sight of mankind: But since 
“ the Great, as lie perceived, cither by .their flattery 
** or silence, gave countenance to the measure, he 
“ besought the Faithful to pray fervently to the 
Almighty, that a resolution, taken contrary to 
" all law, reason, and good conscience, might, by 
the divine blessing, be turned to the comfort and 
*' benefit of the church and kingdom." These 
speeches offended the court extieniely ; and Craig 
was anew summoned before the council, to answer 
for his temerity in thus passing the bounds of his 
commission. But he told them, that the bounds of 
his commission were the word of God, good laws, 
and natural reason ; and, rvere the queen’s marriage 
tried by any of these stand.irds, it would appear 
infamous and -dishonourable, and would be so 
esteemed by the whole woi Id. The council were 
so overawed by this heroic behaviour in a private 
clergyman, th.it they dismissed lum without iaither 
censure or punishment. * 

Bu r though this tiansaction might have recalled 
Bothwel aitd the queen of Scots from their infatua- 
tion, and might have instructed them in the dispo- 
sitions of the people, as well as in their own in- 
ability to oppose them; they were still resolute to 
rush forwaid to their own manifest destruction. 

The 
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The marriage was solemnized by the bishop 
)rkney, a protestant, who was afterwards deposed 
yf the church for his scandalous compliance. Few iser. 
dF the nobility appeared at the ceremony : They 
had most of them^ either from shame or fear, re- 
tired to their own houses. The French ambassa- «ei. 
dor^ Le GroCy an aged gentleman of honour and 
character, could not 1^ prevailed on, though a de- 
pendant of the house of Guise, to countenance the 
mai riage by his presence. * ** Elizabeth remonstrated, 
byfiiendly letters and messages, against the mar- 
riage : b The court of France made like opposition ; 
blit Mary, though on all other occasions she sras 
extiemely obsequious to the advice of her relations 
in that country, was here determined to pay no 
regard to their opinion. 

The news of these transactions, being carried to 
foreign countries, filled Europe with amazement, 
and threw infamy, not only on the principal actora 
in them, but also on the whole nation, who seemed 
by their submission and silence, and even by their 
de^ared approbation, to give their sanction to these 
scandalous practices.^ The Scots, who resided 
abroad, met with such reproaches, that they durst 
nowhere appear in public; and they earnestly ex- 
horted their countrymen at home to free them from 
the public odium, by bringing to condign punish- 
ment the authors of such atrocious crimes. This 
intelligence, with a little more leisure for reflection, 
roused men from their lethargy ; and the rumours 
which, from the very beginning,^ had been spread 
against Maiy, as she had concurred in the king’s 
murder, seemed, now, by the subsequent transac- 
tions, to have received i. strong confirmation and 
authority. It was every where said, that even 

1 3 though 
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CHAP, though no particular .ind diiect proofs had as yet 
been pronounced of the queen’s guilt, the whole | 
1567 . tenour of her late conduct was suflicicnt, not only ' 
to beget suspicion, but to produce entile conviction 
against her: That her sudden resolution of being 
reconciled to her husband, whom before she hail 


long and justly hated: her bringing him to court, 
from which she had banished him by neglects and 
rigours; her fitting up sepaiatc apartments for 
him ; were all of them circumstances which, thouglt 
trivial in themselves, yet being compared with the 
subsequent events, bore a very unfavourable aspect 
for her: That the least which, after the king’s 
murder, might have been expected in her situation, 
was a more than usual caution in her measures, and 


an extreme anxiety to punish the real assassins, in 
order to free herself from all leptoach and suspi- 
cion : That no woman, who had any regard to hei 
character, would allow a man, publicly accused ol 
her husband's murder, so much as to approach hci 
presence, far less ^ive him a share in hei councils, 
and endow him with favour and authority : That an 
acquittal, merely in the absence of accusers, was 
very ill htted to satisfy the public ; especially i( 
that absence proceeded Jiom a designed precipita- 
tion of the sentence, and from the terror which her 


known friendship for the criminal had infused into 
every one : That the very mention of her inai riage 
to such a persoit, in such cii cumstances, was hoiii- 
ble ; and the contrivances of extorting a consent 
from the nobility, and of concerting a rape, weic 
gross artifices, more proper to discover her guilt 
tnan prove her innocence ; That where a womnii 
thus shews a consciousness of meiited reproach, 
and, instead of correcting, provides only thin 
glosses to cover her exceptionable conduct, she be 
trays a neglect of fame, which must either be the 
effect or the cause of the most shameful enormi- 


ties: That to espouse a man, who had, a fei^ 
days before, been so scandalously divorced from 
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his ivifc ; who, to say the least, was believed to have, 
a lew months before, assassinated her husband ; was 
so contrary to the plainest rules of behaviour, that tssr. 
no pretence of indiscretion or imprudence could ac- 
count for such a conduct: That a woman, who, so soon 
after her husband’s death, though not attended with 
any extraordinary ciicumstanccs, contracts a mar- 
riage, which might in itself be the most blameless, 
cannot escape severe^Censure ; but one who overlooks, 
for her pleasure, so many other* weighty consider- 
ations, was equally capable, in gratifying her appe- 
tites, to neglect evciy regal d to honour and to hii- 
nianity: 7'hat Maiy was not ignorant of the pre- 
vailing opinion of the public, with regard to her own 
guilt, and of the inferences which would every where 
■dt awn from her conduct; and therefore, if she 
still continued to puisne measures which gave such 
just offence, she latified jiy her actions, as much as 
slie could by the most formal confession, all the sur- 
mises and imputations oi her cn<^itiies : That a prince 
vv.tK here inuidcicd in the face olHhe world ; Both- 
vcl alone nas suspected and accused ; if he wxre in- 
nocent, nothing could absolve him, either in Mary’s 
eyes or those of the public, but the detection and 
conviction of the leal assassin; yet no inquiry was 
made to that pin pose, though a parliament had been 
assembled , the sovereign and wife weie here plainly 
silent fiom guilt, the people from tenor. I'hat the 
uiilyciicLinistancc which opposed all these presump- 
tions, oi lather prools, was the benignity and good- 
ness of hci pieceding behaviour, which seemed to 
leuiove her lioni all suspicions of such atiocious iii- 
liuinatuty ; but that the charactcis of men w'ere ex- 
ticuiiily vaiiable, and persons guilty of the worst 
actions weic not always of the worst and most cri- 
minal dispositions: That a woman w^ho, in a critical 
and daiigei uus moment, had saciiflccd her honour to 


a uiau of abandoned piinciplc, might thenceforth be 

led 
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£ H A p. led blindfold by him to the commisson of the most 
enormous Climes, and svas in reality no longer 'at 
1667’. her own disposal ; And that, though one supposition 
^vas still left to alleviate her blame, namely, that Both* 
vs'el, presuming on her affection towaids him, hadoi 
himself committed the ciiine, and had never com* 
municated it to her, yet such a sudden and passionate 
love to a man, whom she had long known, could not 
easily be accounted for, without supposing some de* 
gree of preceding guilt; and as it appeared that she 
was not afterwards restrained, either by shame or 
prudence, fium incuiriug the highest reproach and 
danger, it svas not likely that a sense of duty or 
humanity would have a more powerful influence 
os’er her. 

These weie the sentiments which prevailed 
throughout Scotland ; and as the protestant teach*- 
ers, who had great authority, had long borne an 
animosity to Mary, the opinion of hei guilt w’as, 
by that means, the more widely diffused, and made 
the deeper impression on the people. S6me attempts 
iDaido by Bothvrel, and, as is pretended, with her 
consent, to get the young pi nice into his power, 
excited the most sei ions attention; and the piincipal 
nobility, even many of those who h.id formerly been 
constrained to sign the ^plication in favour of Both* 
wel’s uianiage, met at Stirling, and furnicd an asso- 
ciation for protectin^he prince, and punishing the 
king’s iiiurdereis.^ The eail of Athole liimself, a 
known catholic, wasf the first autboi of this confede- 
racy: The earls of Argyle, Morton, Marre, Glen- 
carnc, the lords Boyd, Lindesey, Hume, Semple, 
Kirkaldy of Grange, TuBbardine, and secretary Lid- 
dington, entered zealously into it. The earl of Mur- 
ray, foreseeing such tuibulent times, and being de- 
sirous to keep free of these dangerous lactions, had, 

some 
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^me time before, desired and obtained Mary's per- c h a p. 
Biihsion to retire into France. 

Loud Hume was first in arms ; and, leading a iser. 
body of €ip;ht hundred horse, suddenly environed the 
queen of Scots and Bothwel in the castle of Borth- Scotland. 
MIC. They found means of making their escape to 
Dunbar; while the confederate lords were assembling 
their troops at Edinburgh, and taking measures to 
ofifect their purpose. Had Bothwel been so prudent 
as to keep within the fortress of Dunbar, his enemies 
must have dispersed for want of pay and subsistence ; 
but hearing that the associated lords were fallen into 
distiess, he was so lash as to take the field, and ad- June, 
vance towards them. The armies met at Carberry 
Hill, about six miles from Edinburgh; and Mary 
soon became sensible that her own tioops disapprov- 
ed of her cause, and were averse to spill their blood 
in the quarrel. ^ After some bravadoes of Bothwel, 
wheie he discoveicd veiylit^e courage, she saw no 
resource but tliat of holuing a conference with Kir- 
kaldy of Grunge, and of putting liejTHeU, uponsonne 
general promises, into the hands of the conledergtBs. 

Slie was conducted to Edinbuigh, amidst the insults 
nt the populace; who reproached her with liei ci imes; 
and even held before her eyes, which way soevci she 
turned, a banner, on which were painted the iiiuidei 
ul her husband, and the distress of her infant sou. ^ 
Mary,ovei whelmed with her calamities, had recoui se 
to tears and lamentations. Meanwhile Bothwel, 
duiiiig hci conference with Giange, fled unattended 
to Dunbar ; and fitting out a few small ships, set sail 
fertile Orkneys, wheie he subsisted dui ing some 
time by piracy. He was pursued thither by Grange, 
and his ship was taken, with several of his servants, 
who aftei wards discovered all the circumstances ol 
the king’s murder, and were punished for the 

ciiiiic. 
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CHAP, crime.^ Bothwcl himself escaped in a Goat, and 
found means to get a passage to Denmaik, wlieie he 
i56r. was thrown into prison, lust his senses, and died mi. 
scrably about ten years after : An end worthy ol his 
flagitious conduct and behavioui. 
impriNm- XiiE qiiccn of Scots, now in the hands of an en> 
raged faction, met with such treatment as a sovereign 
may naturally expect fiom subjects who have then 
future security to provide for, as well as their present 
animosity to gratify. It is pretended, that she be- 
haved with a spirit very little suitable to het condi- 
tion, avowed her inviolable attachment to Bothwcl,' 
and even wrote him a letter, which the lords intei- 
cepted, wherein she declared, that shewould enduie 
auy extremity, nay resign her dignity and crown it- 
self, ratherthan relinquish his aflections.^ The mal- 
contents, finding the danger to which they wcie ex- 
posed, in case Mary should finally prevail, thought 
themselves obliged .to'proceed with ligour against 
her; and they sent her next day under a guard ti 
the castle of Lp<;blevin, situated in a lake ol that 
name. The mistress of the house w as mother t( 
the earl of Murray ; and as she pi etended to havi 
been lawfully married to the late king of Scots, slu 
naturally bore an animosity to Mary, and treatec 
fier with the utmost harshness and seventy. 

Elizabeth, who was fully infonued of all thesi 
incidents, seemed touched with compassion towaid 
the unfortunate (pijEen; and all her feaisandjca 
lousies being now laid asleep, by the consideiatiui 
of that ruin and infamy in which Mary's conduct h.u 
involved her, she began to reflect on the instability u 
human affairs, the precarious state of royal gi andeiii 

till 
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the clanger of encouraging rebellious subjects; andc HAP. 
she resolved to employ her authority lor alleviating 
the calamities ui' her unhappy kinswoman. She sent iser. 
sir Nicholas Throgmorton ambassador to Scotland, 
in order to remonstrate both with Mary and the as- 
sociated lords ; and she gave him insti iit>tions, which, 
though mixed with some lofty pretensions, were full 
oftliat good sense which weie so natuial to her, and 
of that geneiosity which the present interesting con- 
juncture had called forth. She empowered him to 
declare in her name to Mary, that the late conduct 
ot that piincess, so enormous and in evciy respect 
so un|nstifiable, had given her the highest ofience; 
and though she felt the movements of pity towaids 
hei, she had once determined never to interpose in 
her affairs, either by advice or assistance, but to aban- 
don her entirely, as a person w'hose condition was 
totally desperate, and honoui inetrievable: That she 
was well assured that otheT foreign piinces, Mary’s 
iicai lelations, had embraced 4;he same lesolution; 

IvJt, for her part, the late events had touched her 
heait with more tender sympathy, 'and hatf Ynade 
hci adopt nicasuies mote favouiable to the liberty 
and interests of the unhappy queen That she uas 
detci mined not to see her oppicsscd by hci rebel- 
lious subjects, but would employ all her good 
oihccs, and e\en her power, to icdcem her from 
captivity, and place her in such a condition as 
wouhl at once be compatible with her dignity, and 
the safety of hei subjects- That she coiijuied her 
to lay aside all thoughts of levengc, except against 
the inuideieis ot her husband; and as she herself 
Was his ne.u i elation, she was liettcr entitlc'd than 
the subjects oi Mary, to interpose her autlioiity on 
that head ; and she theieforc besought that princess, 
il she had any regard to her own honour and salety, 
not to oppose so just and leasonahle a demand ‘ 

I'bat aitei those two points were provided foi, her 

own 
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C H A P. own liberty, and the punishment of her husband's 
assassins, the safety of her infant son was next to 
1567 . be considered ; and there seemed no expedient more 
proper for that purpose, than sending' him to be 
educated in England: And that, besides the security 
ivliich irould attend his removal from a scene of 
faction and convulsions, there were many other be- 
neficial consequences, which it was easy to foresee 
as the result of his education in that country.^ 

The remonstrances which Throgmorton was in- 
structed to make to the associated lords, were en- 
tirely conformable to these sentiments which Eliza- 
beth entertained in Mary’s favour. She empowered 
him to tell them, that, whatever blame she might 
throw on Mary’s conduct, any opposition to their 
sovereign was totally unjustifiable, and incompatible 
with all order and good ‘government : That it be* 
longed not to them to i^^form, much less to punish, 
the mal-administrationqf their prince ; and the only 
arms which subjects'could in any case lawfully em- 
ploy against the .supreme authority, were entreaties, 
counsms, and representations : That if these expe- 
dients failed, they were next to appeal by their 
prayeis to Heaven; and to wait with patience till 
the Almighty, in whose hands are the hearts of 
princes, should be pleased to tuin them to justice 
and to mercy : That she inculcated not this doc- 
trine, because she herself was interested in its ob- 
servance; but because it was universally icceived in 
all Avell-governed states, and was essential to the 
preservation of civil society: That she required 
them to restore dieir queen to liberty ; and pro- 
mised, in that case, to concur with them in all pro- 
per expedients for regulating the government, for 
punishing the king’s murderers, and for guarding 
the life and liberty of the infant prince : And that 

if 
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5ftlie services, -which she had lately rendered 
Scottish nation, in piotectinjr them Itom forciyii 
usurpation, were duly consideicd by lliein, they issr. 
would repose confidence in her good offices, and 
would esteem themselves hlame-worthy in having 
liitlieito made no application to her/“ 

Elizadkxii, besides these renihnstrances, sent, 
hy Throgmorton, some articles of accommodation, 
which he was to propose to both parties, as expe- 
dients for the settlement of public afiairs; and 
though these ai tides contained some important 
lesti Hints on the sovereign power, they were in the 
main calculated for Mary’s advantage, and were 
sufficiently indulgent to her.” The associated lords, 
who determined to proceed with greater severity, 

-wcie apprehensive of tLlizabcth’s partiality; and 
being sensible that Mary' would take courage from 
the pioteclion of that * powerful princess,” they 
thought piopet, after several affected delays, to 
iciuse the English ambassador all access to her. 

There weit* Icmi diffeicnt schemes proposed in 
Scotland, fur the treatment of the captive queen ; 

One, that she should be lestoicd to her authority 
undei veiy stnet limitations* The second, that she 
should be obliged to lesign her crown to the piince, 
he banished liie kingdom, and be confined citiiei to 
Fiance or England; with assurances fioni the sove- 
icign in whose dominions she should leside, that 
she should make no attempts to the disturbance of 
the established government* The thud, that she 
should be publicly tried for her crimes, of svhich 
her enemies pretended to have undoubted pi oof, 
and be sentenced to perpetual impiisonnient. The 
fourth was still more severe, and leqiiiied, that, 
after her trial and condemnation, capital punish- 
inent should be inflicted upon her. I* Thiogniortou 
supported the mildest proposal; but though he 

promised 
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promised his niisti ess’s guarantee for the perform- 
v^^wanceof ai tides, threatened the ruling paity yrith 
iser immediate vengeance in case of refusal,^* and wai ned 
them not to diaw on themselves, by their violence, 
the public repioach, 'which now lay upon their 
queen; he found that, excepting secictary Liding- 
ton, he had not the good fortune to convince any 
ol the leaders. All counsels seemed to tend to- 
wards the more severe expedients; and the preach- 
ers, in particular, drauing their examples from the 
rigorous maxims of the Old Testament, which can 
only be wariantcd by particular revelations, in- 
flamed the minds of the people against their un- 
happy sovereign.*" 

There were several pretenders to the regency 
of the young prince aflci the intended deposition 
of Mary. The earl of Lenox claimed that authority 
as giandfathei to the prince ’ The duLe of Chatel- 
rault, who was absent in France, had pretensions as 
next heir to the crown* But the greatest number of 
the associated lords inclined to the carl of Af ui ra^, 
in whose capacity they had entire ti ust, and who 
' possessed tlie confidence of the preachci s and more 
zealous reformers. All mcasuics being therefore 
concerted, three instruments wcic sent to Mary, by 
the hands of lord Lindesey, and sii Robcit Mclvil; 
by one of Avhich she was to resign the ciown in la- 
vour of her son, by anothci to a])punit Muiiay re- 
gent, by the third to make a couneil winch should 
ndininistei the government until hisani\al in Scot- 
land. 1 he queen ol Scots, seeing no piospcctof 
relief, lying justly undci apprehensions loi her life, 
and believing that no deed which she executed du- 
ring hei captivity could be valid, was prevailed on, 
aftei a plentiful effusion of teais, to sign these thiee 
instiuments; and she took not the trouble of in- 
specting any one of them."’ In consequence of this 

foi ced 
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forced resignation, the young prince was proclaimed chap. 
king, by the name of James VI. He was soon after 
crowned at Stirling, and the eail ©f Morton took ise^ 
in his name the coionatiuu oath; in W'hich a pro-^^***^“b' 
jnise to extirpate heresy was not forgotten. Some 
republican pretensions in favour of the people's 
power were countenanced in this ceremony;* * ^ and 
a coin was soon aftei stmek, on which the famous 
saying of Trajan was inscribed. Pro me; st met ear ^ 
in me : For me ; if 1 deserve it, against nie.*^ 
Throgmorton had oidcrs fiom h^s mistress not to 
assist at the coronation of the king of Scots.^'^ 

T H E council of regency had not long occasion to 
exeicise their authority. The earl of Murray ar- 
rived from France, and took possession of his liigh 
olGce. He paid a visit to the captive queen ; and 
spoke to hci in a manner which better suited her 
past conduct than her present condition. This harsh 
tieatment quite extinguished in her breast any re- 
mains of aflcction towards liim.^ Murray proceeded 
ajlcrwards to break, in a more public manner, all 
terms ol decency with her. He summoned a parlia- p^c. 
ment ; and that assembly, after voting that she was 
undoubtedly an accomplice in her husband’s mur- 
der, condemned her to imprisonment, ratified her 
demission of the crown, and acknowledged her son 
for king and Muiray lor regent./ The regent, a 
man of vigour and abilities, employed himself suc- 
cessfully in reducing the kingdom, lie bribed sii 
James Balfour to surrendei the castle ofEdinlnirgh: 

He constrained the garrison of Dunbar to open their 
gates : And he demolished that forticss. 

But though eveiy thing thus bore a favourable 
aspect to the new government, and all men seemed 

to 
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c H A P. to acquiesce in Murray’s authority ; a violent i‘C- 
xx xK.^ volution, however necessary, can never be efi'ecteil 
1567. without great discontents ; and it was not likely that, 
in a country where the government, in Its most set- 
tled state, possessed a very disjointed authority, a 
new establishment should meet with no interiuption 
or disturbance Few considerable men of the nation 
seemed willing to support Maiy, so long as fioth- 
wel was present ; but the removal of that obnoxious 
nobleman had altered the sentiments of many. The 
duke of Ghatelrgult, being disappointed of the re- 
gency, bore no good-will to Murray; and the same 
sentiments were embraced by all his numerous re- 
tainers. Several of the nobility, finding that others 
had taken the lead among the associators, formed a 
faction apart, and opposed the pi evading power : 
And besides their being moved by some remains of 
duty and affection towards Mary, the malcontent 
lords, observing eveiy thing carried to extremity 
against her, wese naturally led to embrace her cause, 
and shelter themselves under her authority. Ajl 
whq retained any piopensity to the catholic reli- 
*^gion, were induced to join this paity ; and even the 
people in general, though they had formei ly eithev 
detested Maiy’s ciimcs, or blamed her imprudence, 
nere now inclined to compassionate her present 
situation, and lamented that a person, possessed of 
so many amiable accomplishments, joined to such 
high dignity, should be treated with such extreme 
seventy.' Animated by all these motives, many of 
the piincipal nobility, now adherents to the queen 
of Scots, met at Hamilton, and concerted measures 
foi supporting the cause of that princess. 

Whilk these humours were in fermentation, 
Mary was employed in contiivances for effecting 
her escape ; and she engaged,* by her charms and 

caresses, 
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caresses, a young gentleman, George Douglas, bro- chap.. 
ther to the laird of Lochlevin, to assist her in that 
enterprise. She even went so far as to give him hopes iscsc 
of espousing her, after her marriage with Bothwel 
should be dissolved on the plea of force ; and she 
proposed this expedient to the regent, who rejected 
it. Douglas, however, persevered in his endea- 
vours to free her from captivity ; and having all 
opportunities of access to the house, he was at last 
successful in the undertaking. He conveyed her 
in disguise into a small boat, and himself rowed her sd May. 
ashore. She hastened to Hamilton ; and the news 
of her arrival in that place being immediately spread 
abroad, many of the nobility flocked to her with 
their forces. A bond of association for her de- 
fence was signed by the earls of Argyle, Huntley, 
£glinton, Crawford, Gassilis, Rothes, Montrose, 
Sutherland, Errol, nine, bishops, and nine barons, 
besides many of the most considerable gentry.*^ And 
in a few days an army, to the number of six thou- 
sand men, was assembled under her standard. 

'Elizabeth was no sooner informed of Mary's 
escape, than she discovered her resolution of perse- 
yering in the same generous and friendly measures 
which she had hitherto pursued. If she had not em • 
ployed foice against the regent, during the impri- 
sonment of that princess, she liad been chiefly with- 
held by the fear of pushing him to greater ex- 
tiemities against her but she had proposed to the 
rouit of France an expedient, whicli though less vi- 
olent, would have been no less eflectnal for her ser- 
vice : She desired that France and England should 
by concert cut olf all commerce with the Scots, till 
they should do justice to their injured sovereign.'' 

She now dispatched Leigliton into Scotland to oner 
both her good offices, and the assistance of her forces, 

to 
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y apprehended the entrance of 

French troops into the kingdom, she desired that 
1568 . the controveisy between the queen oi Scots and her 
subjects might by that pilnccss be icfeiicd entiicly 
to her arbitration, aim that no foreign succouis 
should be introduced into Scotland.'^ 

But Elizabeth had not leisure to exert fully her 
efforts in favour of Mary. The regent made haste 
to assemble forces ; and notwithstanding that his 
army was inferior in number to that of the queen ol 
iMtiHay. Scots, he took the field against her. A battle was 
fought at Langside near Glasgow, which was entirely 
decisive in favour of the regent; and though Murray, 
after his victory, stopped the bloodshed, yet was the 
action fiiflowed by a total dispersion of the queen’s 
Maiy iiies party. That unhappy princess fled southwards from 
the held ol battle with gieat precipitation, and came, 
with a few attendants, to the borders of England. 
She here deliberated concerning her next measures, 
which would probably prove so impoi tant to her fu- 
ture happiness or misci y. She fouiitl it iinpossiblc;to 
remain lu hci own ki.igtloin* She had an aversion, 
in hei present wi etched condition, to return into 
Fiance, Aihcic she had lonncily appealed with so 
iiincli splenduui ; aiul she was not, besides provided 
with a vessel which could safely convey her thither : 
Tlie kite geneious behaviour oi Elizabeth mader hei 
hope for protection, and e\cn assistance, from that 
quarter and as the present leais Irom her domestic 
enemies were the must urgent, she ovei looked all 
other consideiatioiis, and embiaccd the resolution of 
taking shelter in England. She embarked on Imard 
a fishing boat in Galloway, and Linded the same day 
at Woikington in Gumbeiland, about thirty miles 
from Gai lisle; whence she immediately dispatched a 
messenger to Loudon ; notifying her arrival, desiring 

leave 
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leave to visit Elizabeth, and craving her protection, chap 
in consequence ol lorinei professions oi iiicndship 
made her by that princess. isea. 

Elizadkth now found herself in a situation 
when it was become ncccssaiy to take sotne decisive 
resolution with i egard to her treatment of the queen 
of Scots , and as she had hitherto, contrary to the 
opinion of Cecil, attended more to the motives of 
generosity than of policy,^ she was engaged by that 
prudent minister to weigh anew all the considerations 
which occurred in this critical conjuncture. He re- 
presented, that the pai ty Ivhich had dethroned Mary, 
and had at present assumed the government of Scot- 
land, was always attached to the English alliance, 
and was engaged, by all 'the motives of religion and 
of interest, to persevere their connection with 
Elizabeth: That though 'MuiTay and his friends 
might complain of some unkind usage during their 
lanishment in England, they would easily forget 
these grounds of (luarrel, when they leflected that 
Elizabeth was the only ally on whom they could 
salely rely, ami that then ow n queen, by her attach- 
ment to the catholic faith, and by her other connec- 
tionf, excluded them eiitiicly from the friendship of 
France, and even from that of Spain That Mary, 
on the other hand, even hcfoic her violent breach 
with her jirotestiint subjects, was in secret entirely 
govei lied by tlKe counsels of tlie house ol Guise ; 

■iiucli more would she implicitly comply with their 
V lews, when, by her own ilfr conduct, the power of 
that family and of the zealous catholics was become 
hci sole lesoiiice and security; That her pretensions 
|o the English crown would render her a dangerous 
instrument in their hands ; and were she once able 
to suppress the protestants in her own kingdom, she 
ivould unite the Scottish and English catholics with 
those of all foreign states, in a confederacy against 

VoL. V. K- the 
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C H A p. the religion and govei ament of England: That it 
behoved Elizabeth, theiefore, to proceed ^vithcau- 
ijr68. tiou in the de&igii ol restoring her rival to the 
throne , and to lake caie, both that this enterprise, 
if uiidci taken, should be efiected by English forces 
alone, and that full securities should beforehand he 
piovided for the refoitners and the icformation in 
Scotland : That, above all, it was necessary to guard 
carefully the prison of that princess ; lest, finding 
this unexpected reserve in the English friendship, 
' she should suddenly take the resolution of flying 
into Fiance, and should attempt, by foreign foice, 
to rccovci possession of hei authoiity : That her 
desperate ioi tunes and broken leputation fitted her 
for any attempt; and her resentment, when she 
should find hersell thus deserted by the queen, 
would concur s-kitli liei ainbiLion and her bigotry, 
and render hei an unrelenting, as well as powerful 
enemy to the English govetnmenf That if she 
were once abioad, jn tlie hands of entci prising ca' 
tholics, the attack on Engl.ind would appeal to her 
as easy as that on Scotland , and the only metHod, 
she must imagine, of recoveiing lici native king- 
dom, wouhl be to acqiiiie that clown, to which she 
would deem hei self equally entitled ' That a iieu 
tialily 111 such interesting situations, though it might 
be pietended, could never, s\ ithout the most extreme 
d iilgcr, be upheld by the (jiieeii ; and the detention 
ol Alary was equally ief|iiisite, wliethci the powci 
ol England wcic to bctcmplosed in her favour, oi 
against lier 1 liat nothing, indeed, was more be- 
coming a gic.it prince than generosity ; yet the sug- 
gestions of tins noble prinriple could nevei, with- 
out imprudence, be consulted in such delicate cir- 
cumstances as those in winch the queen was at pic- 
sent placed ; wheie her own safety and the interests 
ol her people w'erc intimately concerned in every re- 
lolution winch she embraced * That though the ex- 
ample of successful rebellion, especially' in a neigh- 
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Louring country, could nowise be agreeable to any chap. 
sovereign, yet Mary’s imprudence bad been so 
great, perhaps her crimes so enormous, that the ikb. 
insurrection of subjects, alter such provocation, 
could no longer be regarded as a precedent against 
other princes : That it was first necessary for Eliza- 
beth to asceilain, in a regular and satisfactory man- 
ner, the extent of Mary’s guilt, and thence to de- 
teimine the degree of protection which she ought 
to afibrd her against her discontented subjects: 

That as no glory could surpass that of defending 
oppressed innocence, it was equally infamous to 
patronize vice and murder on the throne ; and the 
contagion of such dishonour would extend itself to 
all wlio countenanced or suppoi Led it * And that, if 
the crimes of the Scottish princess should, on in- 
quiry, appear as great and ceruin as was affirmed 
and believed, every measure against her, which 
policy should dictate, would thence be justified ; 
or if she should be found innocent, every enter- 
prise, which friendship should inspire, would be 
acHiiowledgcd laudable and glorious. 

Au K F E AD L Y to thcsc views, Elizabeth resolved to 
proceed in a seemingly generous, but really cautious, 
manner with the queen of Scots ; and she immedi- 
ately sent orders to lady Scropc, sister to the duke 
nf Norfolk, a lady who lived in the neighbourhood, 
to attend on that pimcess. Soon after, she dis- 
patched to her lord Scropc himself, warden of the 
marches, and Sii Fiaiicis Knollcs, vice-cliambcrlain. 

Tliey found Mary alieady lodged in the castle of 
Carlisle; and, after expressing the queen’s sympathy 
with hei in her late misfortunes, they told her, that 
hericquest oi being allowed to visit their sovereign, 
and ui being admitted to her presence, could not at 
present be complied with : Till she had cleared her- 
self of her husband’s murder, of which she was so 
strongly accused, Elizabeth could not, without dis- 
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CHAP, lionour, shew her any countenance, or appear iu- 
difleicnt to the assassination of so near a kinsman.^ 
1568 . So unexpected a check threw Maiy into tears ; and 
tlie necessity of hci situation extoited from her a 
dcclatation, that she would willingly justify herself 
to hei sister fmm all imputations, and would submit 
her cause to the aibilratiou of so good a friend.^ 
Two days after she sent lord lleiiies to London 
Yi ith a letter to the same purpose. 

This concession, which Mary could scarcely 
avoid without an acknowledgment of guilt, was 
the point expected and desired by Elizabeth : She 
. immediately dispatched Midlemore to the regent ol 
Scotland ; rcqlkitiug him both to desist from the 
farther prosecution of his queen's party, and send 
some persons to London to justify Ills conduct witli 
regard to her. Murray might justly be startled al 
receiving a message so violent and imperious ; bul 
as his domestic enemies were numerous and power 
ful, and England was the sole ally which he coulc 
expect among foreign nations, he was resolved ra 
ther tQ digest the amont, than piovokc £liz.ibhtt 
by a refusal. lie also considered, that though lhai 
queen had hitheito appeared paitial to Mary 
many political motives evidently engaged her U 
support the king’s cause in Scotland ; and it av:i' 
not to be doubted but so penetrating a princes 
would in the end discover this interest, and woulc 
at least afford him a patient .ind equitable hearing 
He therefore replied, that he uould himself take < 
journey to England, attended by other commis 
sioneis ; and uould willingly submit the deteiniin 
ation of his cause to Elizabeth.' 

Lord Heines now perceived that his mistres 
had advanced loo far in her concessions ; He cn 
deavoured to maintain, that Mary could not, with 

ou 
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out diminution oF her royal dignity, submit to aC H A P. 
contest with her rebellious subjects before a foreign ****** 
prince ; and he required either present aid from imb. 
England, oi libei ty for his queen to pass over into 
France. Being pressed, howevei, with the former 
agreement before the English council, he again re> 
newed his consent: but in a few days he began anew 
to lecoil; and it was with some difficulty that he 
was brought to acquiesce in the first determination. k 
These fluctuations, which were incessantly renewed, 
shewed his visible reluctance to the measures pur> 
sued by the court of England. 

Til E queen of Scots discovered no less aversion 
to the trial proposed ; and it requited all the artifice 
and piudence oi Elizal)eth to make hei pei severe in 
the agreement to which she at first consented. This 
lattci princess still said to her, that she tlesired nut, 
without Mary's consent or approbation, to enter 
into the question, and pretended only, as a ii icnd, 
to hear her justification : That she was confident 
tliA'C would be found no difficulty in refuting all 
the calumnies of her enemies , and even if her apo' 
logy should fall short of lull conviction, Eliziibeth 
was delei mined to suppoit her cause, and piocure 
her some reasonable terms of accummodalion : And 
that It was never meant, tliat she should be cited to 
a tiial on the accusation ol licr rebellious subjects ; 
but. on the contrary, that they should be summoned 
to appeal , and to justify themselves for then conduct 
tui^-aids Iier.l Allured by these plausible proles- 
Moiis, the queen of Scots agreed to vindicate hei- 
selt by hci own commissioneis beloie cummis- 
sioiicis appointed by Elizabeth. 

Du KING these transactions, lord Scrope and sir 
Fiancis Xnolles, who lesided with Mary at Cai lisle, 
liad Icisiiie to study her cliaiacter, and make repoit 
ol it to Elizabeth. Unbroken by liei niisloi tunes, 

resolute 
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purpose? active in her enterprises, she 
aspired to nothing but victory ; and was determined 
1568. to endure any exticmily, to undergo any difficulty, 
and to try eveiy fortune, lather than abandon her 
cause, or yield the superiority to her enemies. Elo- 
quent, insinuating, afiable; she had already con- 
vinced all those who approached hei , of the inno- 
cence of her past conduct ; and as she declared her 
fixed purpose to require aid of her fiiends all over 
Europe, and even to have recourse to infidels and 
barbarians, rather than fail of vengeance against hci 
persecutois, it was easy to foresee the danger to 
which her charms, her spirit, hei address, it allowed 
to operate with thcii full force, would expose them.'" 
The court of England, thei ctore, w ho, under pre- 
tence of guarding her, hail alicady, in ellect, de- 
tained her piisoner, were detciiniued to watch her 
with greater vigilance. As Cai lisle, by its situalicm 
on the borders, afforded her great opporliuiities of 
contriving lier escape, they removed her to Bolton, 
a seat of loi d Scropc’s in Y oi kshire ; And the isf>\ic 
of the contioversy bctiieeii hri and the Scoilish na- 
tion was legarded as a subject more momentous to 
Elizabeth's security aud iiilciesis ihan it had hitherto 


been apprehended. 

The cooiiiiissioneis appointed liv thr Ena;li‘-h 
court for the examination ol this gioal lausc . cic, 
the duke of Noifolk, the eail of Sussex, aiul sir 


Ratph Sadler; and Yoik was named as tlie |i[.tv,e ol 
conleience. Lesley bishop of Ros- , tlie lords i Icr- 
riicnat rics, Lcviiigstoiic, and Hoyde, with three persons 
H^pton- nioie, appeared as commissionei s liom tin queen 
eoart of Scots. Tlic call of Miiiiav, legciit, the eail 
of Morton, the bishop of Orkney, loid Lindosev, 
and the abbot of Dumfeiniling, were pppoiuucl 
commissionei s from the king and kingdom of Seut- 
land. Secretary Lidington, George Buchanan, th 
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famous poet and Jiistoiiaii, i/vitli some olliers, M'crc c ii ^ p. 
named as their assistants. 

It was a great ciicumstaiicc in Elizabeth’s glory, iscu. 
that she was thus chosen uinpiie between tlie fac- 
tions ol a ncigliboui iiig kingdom, which had, dur- 
ing many centutics, enteilained the must violent 
jealousy and animosity against England; and her 
felicity was equally rare, in having the lurtunes and 
lame of so dangerous a rival, wlio had long given 
her the greatest inquietude, now entiiely at her dis- 
posal. Some circumstances ol her late conduct had 
discovered a bias towaids the side of Mary. Her 
pievading inteicsts led her to las our the enemies of 
thatpnncess: The ptofessions of impartiality, svhich 
she had made, sveic open and fiequent; and she had 
so lar succeeded, that each side accused her commis- 
sioners of jiattiality towaids their atlvcisaries." She 
hciscll appears, by the instiuction^! given them, to 
have lived no plan for their decision; but she knew 
that the advantages which she should reap, must l>e 
gieat, whatever issue the cause might take. If 
Alars’s dimes v.ouhl be ascet tallied by undoubted 
proof, she could lor ever blast (he icputatioii of 
that princess, and might justihahly detain liei ior 
ever a piisonei in England If the evidence fell 
slioit o( conviction, it was inlcudcd to restoie hei to 
the throne, hut with such stiict limitations as w'ould 
lease Ehzahctli perpetual aihitei of all diffeiences 
between the p.iities in Scotland, and icndei hci iii 
•■'fleet absolute misticss of the kingdom." 

AIakv’s coumiissioncrs, beluie they gas'c in their 
complaints againsthci enemies in Scoll.iiid, ciiteicd 
a piote‘t, that ihcii apjiearance in the cause should 
now'isu allect the independence of hci crown, oi be 
coiislincd as a maik oi suboidiriation to England: 

The English cuniuiisdonciK icceivcd this piutcst, 

• but 
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CHAP, but with a reserve to the claim of England. The 
complaint oi that princess was next read, and con- 
1568 . tained a detail of the hijurles which she had suffered 
since hei mat riage with Bothwel* That her subjects 
had taken arms against her, on pretence of freeing 
her fiom captivity ; and when she put herself into 
theii hands, they had committed her to close custody 
in Lochlevin ; had placed her son, an infant, on her 
throne ; had again taken arms against her alfer her 
deliverance from prison ; had rejected all her pro- 
posals for accommodation : had given battle to licr 
troops ; and had obliged her, for the safety of her 
person, to take shelter in England.!’ The earl of 
Murray, in answer to this complaint, gave a sum- 
mary and imperfect account of the late transactions 
- That the earl of Bothwel, the known Jiiurdeier of 
the late king, had, a little after committing that 
crime, seized the person of the queen, and led her 
to Dunbar ; that he acquired such influence over 
her, as to gain her consent to many him, and he 
hadaj^rdingl^prfKhrecT a divorce from his foi nier 
wife,'iR^ had pretended to celebrate his nuptials 
with the' queen; that the scandal of thistiansacl^on, 
the dishonour which it brought on the nation^ the 
danger to whicli the infant prince was exposed from 
the attempts of that audacious man, had obliged 
the nobility to take aims, and expose his criminal 
enterprises; that aftei Afaiy. in oidei to save him, 
had thrown licrscli into their hands, she still dis- 
covered such a violent attachment to him, that they 
found it neccssar), Ibi. their own and the public 
safety, to confine her person, during a season, till 
Bothwel and the other murderers ol her husband 
could be tried and punished for their ciimes ; and 
that, during this confinement, she had voluntarily, 
without compulsion or violence, merely from disgust 

• at 
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the inquietude :md vexations attending power, rc- c h a p. 
sijrned her crown to her only son, and had appoint- 
ed the eail of Murray legent during the minority is^b. 
The queen’s answer to this apology was obvious: 

That she did not know, and never could suspect, 
that Bothwel, who had been acquitted by a jury, 
and recommended to her by all the nobility fur her 
husband, was the murderer of the king ; that she 
ever was, and still continues, desirous that if he be 
guilty he may be brought to condign punishment ; 
that her resignation of me crown was extorted from 
her by the well grounded fears of her life, and even 
by direct menaces of violence; and that Throg- 
morton the English ambassador, as well as others 
ol her friends, had advised her to sign that paper, 
as the only means of saving herself from the last 
extremity, and had assured her that a consent, 
given under these circumstances, could never have 
any validity.*" * .• 

So far the queen of Scots ^med plainly to have 
tli% advanttge in the contest: And the £nglMl;|j;pm- 
missiuucis might have been surprised tlialfMtimiy 
had made so weak a defence, and had suppressed all 
the mateiial imputations against that princess, on 
which his party had ever so strenuously insisted ; 
had not some piivate conferencesprcviouslym- 
foiined them ot the secret. Mary’s commissioners 
had boasted that Kli/abeth, from rcgaid to her 
kinswoman, and Iroin her desite of maintaining the 
lights of sovereigns, was determined, how criminal 
soever the conduct of that pi iiicess might appear, to 
icstoie her to the throne;^ and Murray, icflccting 
on some past measuies ol the English couit, began 
to apprehend that there weie but too just grounds 
foi these cxpeclatioiis. He believed that Mary, if 
he would agree to conceal the most violent pait of 

the 
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c II A P. the Accusation Ap^ninst lici, isould submit to any 
rcAsonabU' terms of accommodation ; but iflic once 
1568 piocecded so lar as to charge her with the whole 
uflici guilt, no coniposiUoii could afterwards take 
place; and should she ever be lesloicd, either by 
the poncr of Elizabeth, or the assistance of her 
otiici ftiends, he and his party must be exposed to 
het sevcie andimplacable vengeance.' He resolved, 
theielore. not to venture lashly on a measure which 
it w'ould be impossible for him ever to recall ; and 
he piivatelv paid a visit to Noriolk and the other 
English cuinmissioners, confessed his scmples, laid 
heloic tlicm the evidence of the queen's guilt, and 
desired to have some security foi Elizahelh's pio- 
tection, in case that evidence should, upon exami- 
nation, appear entirely satlsfaeloiy. Noifolk was 
not secretly displeased with these sciuples of the 
regent." He had ever been a paitisan ol the queen 
of Scots Sect elm y Lidin^ton, who began also to 
incline to the parly, and was a man of siiigulai ad- 
dress and capacity, had engaged him to embrace 
faithei; views in hei lavoui, and even to think of 
esp'dtiking hei ' And though that Duke confessed,'' 
that the pioois against Mary seemed to be unques- 
tionable, he ciicoiiiagcd Muiiay in his picscnt re- 
solution, not to produce them publicly in the con- 
ferences beloie the English commissioners.* 

Nokfolx, howcvci, svas obliged to transmit to 
com t the queries piojjoscd by the legent. These 
q^ueries consisted of four particulais Whether the 
'English commissioners had aulhuiily fiorn their 
sovereign to pi onouucc sentence against Mai y, in 
case liei guilt should be hilly pioved hclore them? 
Whcthei they would promise to excicise that au- 
thoiiiy, and proceed to an actual sentence ? Whe- 
ther 

' Anderson, vol. iv. part 2. p. 47, 48. Gnodall, \oI. ii. p. 159. 
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ther the queen of Scots, if she were found guilty, chap. 
should be delivered into the hands of the i egent, 
or, at least, be so seemed in England, that she never i^ss. 
should be able to disturb the tranquillity of Scot- 
land^ and. Whether Eliaabelh would also, in that 
case, promise to acknowledge the young king, and 
protect the regent in his authority*^ 

Elizabei u, when these queries, with the other 
transactions, w'cre laid before hci, began to think 
that they pointed towards a conclusion nioic de- 
cisive and more aiitageous than she had hitherto 
expected. S'^'e (iLteiiiuncd, thciclore, to hiingthc 
inattci 111. . (nil light; and undei pretext that the 
dislapo aomhei person icL'ided tlie proceedings 
ol hci V. 'imiiissioners, she urdcied theai to come to 
London, ai'd iheie toriUuue the coiiki Liiees, On 
then 'ppc<aanv.e, she immediately jiiliicd in coin- 
niistiuii with ilsciusoiuc of the most consuLiable of 
lici call 1 ; sii Nicholas liacon, luid Leepei.thc 
calls <it /Viiiiidel and Lci9estei, loid (jlinlon ad- 
miral, and sii WMliam Cecil ^secretai y.' The 
rpieeii ui Scuts, who knew nothing ol these secret 
iiuitncs, and who expected that tear oi decency 
would still icstrain Muriay ft om proceeding to any 
violent accusation against her, expiessed ant nine 
salislaction in this adjouriinienl , and declaicd that 
tlie aflair, being iiiul'ji the inimediate inspection of 
I'Mi/ahelh, was now iii the hands w heie she most 
desued to rest il. The conlcrcnces weic accoid- 
iiigl) copt'iiucd at Hampton-couit, and Maiy's 
coniiiiissioneis, as befure, made no set iiple tube 
picscnt at them. 

Tilt (|uqen, meanwhile, gave a satisfactory ans- 
wei to all Min rays demands, and declared, that 
though she wished and hoped, Itoin the piescnt in- 
quiry, 

^ Anderson, vol. i\. part S. p. 55. Cooddll, vol. n. p. 130. 
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CHAP qiiirv to be entirely convinced of Maiy’s innocence, 
yet if the event should prove contrary, and that 
i,i6n princess should appear guilty of her husband’s 
murder, she should, for her ownp^rt, deem her ever 
after unworthy of a throne.** The regent, en- 
couraged by this declaration, opened more fully his 
charge against the queen of Scots, and, alter ex- 
pi essing his reluctance to proceed to that extremity, 
and protesting that nothing but the necessity of 
self-defence, which must not be abandoned for any 
delicacy, could have engaged him in such a measure, 
he proceeded to accuse her in plain terms ol pai ti- 
cipation and consent in the assassination ot the 
king.^ The earl of Lenox too appeared before the 
English commissioners; and imploring vengeance 
for the muider of his son, accused Maiy as an ac- 
complice with Rothwel in that enoimity.‘* 

W H L N this charge was so unexpectedly given in. 
and copies of it were transmitted to the bishop of 
Ross, lord Herries, an^ the other commisMoners of 
Mary, t^ey absq^utetytefused to retui n an answer , 
and tjhey grounded theii silence on \eiy cxliaordi- 
nary 'reasons: They had oiders, they said, from 
their mistiess, if any thing wcie ail\anced that 
might touch her honour, not to make any defence, 
as she was a sovereign princess, and could not be 
subject to any tiihuiial; and they required that she 
should previously be admitted to Eli/aheth's pre- 
sence, to whom, and to whom alone, she was deter- 
mined to justify hei innocence.'^ They foigot that 
the coiifeieiices were at hist begun, and W'eic still 
continued, with no other view than to clear Iiei 
from the accusations of her enemies ; that Elizabeth 
had cvei pieteiidcd to enter into them only as her 
liiciid, by her owu consent and a]>piobatioii, not 

as 
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as assuming any jurisdiction over her; that ihisCTl Ay. 
piJiiccss had, fioiu the beginning, refused to ad- 
mit iier to her presence, till she should viudicate io*>8. 
herself from the crimes imputed to hei ; that she 
had thcrefoie discovered no new signs of partiality 
by her pciscvciance in that resolution ; and that 
though she had gi anted an audience to the eail of 
Muriay and his colleagues, she had previously con- 
feired the same honoui on Mary's commissioners 
and her conduct was so far entirely equal to both 
parties.'^ 

As the commissioners of the queen of Scots re- 
fused to give in any ans^\er to Munay’s charge, 
the iiCLCssaty consctiucnce seemed tube, that there 
could be no iiiilhci proceedings in the conference. 

But though thi<t SI fence might be intei^preted as a 
presumption against her, it did not fully answer the 
purpose of those English ministers who weie ene- 
mies to that piincess. They still desiied to have 
in thcii hands the proois of her guilt; and, iu 
oi^der to draw them ivith deq^cyfiom theiegent, 
a judiLiuu<> aitihcc uas cmj^yed; hy Elizabeth. 

Mull ay was called befoie the English commis- 
sioners. and lepiovcd by them, in the queen’s 
name, for llic atiocious imputations mIiIlIi he tiad 
the temerity to throw upon his soveieign' Hut 
though the eail of Munay, they added, aiul tin. 
other coiiiniissiuneis. had so far foi gotten the duty 
of allegiance to their prince, the queen iicvei 
would ovcilook what she owed to hei fiiend, her 
neighbour, and her kinswoman; and she theieloie 
desired to know what lliey could say in tfieir own 
justification.^^ Murray, thus uiged, made no dil- 
ficulty in pioducing the proois of his chaige 
against the queen of Scots; and among the lest 
some love-letters and sonnets of hers to Bothwel, 

wiillcn 
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C H A P. wiitten all in her own hand, and two other papers, 
one wiittLii m hei own hand, another subscribed 
15 C 8 . by hei. and written by the earl of Huntley ; each 
of winch conLained a promise of marriage with 
Bothwxl, ni.ide before the pietendcd trial and ac- 
quittal of that nobleman. 

A I I. these nnpoitant papcis had been kept by 
Bolliwel ill a sil\er bux or casket, which had been 
given hi.n by Mary, and which had belonged to her 
fust husband, Fiancis; and though the princess 
had en|oined him to burn the letters as soon as he 
hail read them, be had thought pioper carefully to 
preserve them as pledges of her fidelity, and 
had coinnnixd them to the custody of sii James 
Balfour, doputy-govei noi of the c.ibtlc ol Edin- 
buigh. When tiiat loitiess W'as besieged by the 
associated loids, Botlnvcl sent a servant to receive 
the casket fioin the hands of the deputy-governor. 
Balfour delivered it to the messenger; but as he had 
at that tune received some disgust fiom Bolhwcl, 
and was sccietly negocialing an agieement with the 
ruling pally, he took care, by conveying ptiva'te 
intelligence to the earl ol Morton, to make the 
papeis be inteicepted by hmi. They contained in- 
contestible pioofs oi Mary’s ciiininal coircspond- 
eiice With Bolliw'cl, of hci consent to the king’s 
mill del, and of her concurrence in the violence 
w'hich Bothwel pretended to connnit upon her.‘ 
IMuiiay ioiljficd this evidence by some testimonies 
of corresponding facts and he added, some time 
alter, the dyin-j; confession of one Hubert, or French 
Fans, as he was called, a servant of Bothwel’s, 
who had been executed for the king’s murdci, 
and wlio diieetly charged the queen with her being 
ucccssaiy to th.it ciiminal entcipiise.l 

Mary’s 
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Mauv’s commissioners had used every expe-cnAV. 
diciit to waid this blow whieh they saw cuiiiiiig 
upon them, and against which, it appears, they weic isfis. 
not provided with any proper delencc. As soon as 
Muiray opened Ins charge, they endeavoiiicd to 
turn the conference liom an inquiiy into a nego- 
tiation; and though iiiibinied by the English com- 
missioners thaf notliing could lie more dishonouiabli^ 
foi their mistress, than to enter into a ticaty i\ith 
such undutifid subjects, befoic she had jnstihcd liei- 
scir fiom those enormous imputations which had 
been thrown upon her, they still insisted that Eli- 
zabeth should settle terms of accommodation be- 
tween Maiy and her eiicniies in Scotland.*'* They 
maintained that, till then mistress had given in hei 
answer to Murray’s charge, his proofs could neither 
be called foi nor produced:” And finding that the 
English commissioners were still deterniiried to 
piocced 111 the inelliud which h:id been projected, 
they hnally bioke of! the coufei duces, and never 
would make any reply. These papeis, at least 
tftmslations oi them, have since been published. 

The objections mule to tlieii autlieiiticity are, in 
geiieial, of small loicc But weie they evei so 
specious, they cannot now' be licaikened to , since 
Alary, at the time w'hen the ti nth could have been 
fully clcaied, did, in cllect, ratiiy the evidence 
against hei, by lecuilmg iiom the inquiiy.il the 
veiy ciilical niomeiit, and leliisiiig lo give an 
answei to the accusation of liei eneinies." 

Bu r Elizabeth, thounrh she had seen enou'ili for 
her own satisiaction, was deteriuiiied that the most 
eminent persons ol hci cum I should also he ac- 
quainted with these tiaiisaclions, and should be 
convinced of the equity of hci piuccediiigs. She 
oideredher privy-council to be assembled , and, that 

she 
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CHAP, she nii»;ht tender the matter more solemn and au< 
thentic, she summoned, along -with them, the earls 
s56B. of Noithumbcrland, Westmoi eland, Shrewsbury, 
Worcester, Huntingdon, and Waiwic. All the 
proceedings of the English commissioners were 
read to them : ^The evidences produced by Murray 
were perused: A great number oUetters written 
by Mary to Elizabeth were laid before them, and 
the hand-writing com^Ktred with that of the letters 
delivered in by the regent : The refusal of the queen 
of Scots' commissioneis to make any reply, was 
related : And on the whole, Elizabeth told them, 
that as she had from the first thought it improper 
that Mary, alter such horrid ciimes were imputed 
to her, should be admitted to her presence before 
she had, in some measme, justified herself from the 
charge ; so now, when her guilt n as confirmed by 
so many evidences, and all answer refused, she 
must, lor her part, persevere more steadily in that 
resolution.^* Elizabeth next called in the queen of 
Scots’ commissioners, and, after observing that she 
deemed i|t K^Vih more decent foij^ their mistress to 
continue ’t^'confeiences, than to require the li- 
berty of justifying heisclf lu person, she told them, 
that Mary might either send her reply by a person 
whom she tiusted, or deliver it herself to some 
English nobleman, whom Elizabeth should appoint 
to w ait upon her : But as to her resolution of making 
no leply at all, she must regard it as the stiongest 
confession of guilL, nor could they cvci be deemed 
her friends who advised her to lh.it method of pro- 
ceeding.*! These topics she culurccd still moic 
strongly in a letter which she w rote to M.ary herself.*' 

Tut queen of Scots had no other subterfuge from 
these pressing remonstrances, than still to demand 
a personal interview with Elizabeth . A concession 

which 
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■w^hich, she was sensible, would never be granted 
because Elizabeth knew that this expedient could 
decide nothing; because it brought matters to ex- i568. 
tremity, which that princess desired to avoid ; and 
because it had been i efuscd from the beginning, even 
before the commencement of the conferences. In 
order to keep herself better in countenance, Mary 
thought of another device. Though the conferences 
were broken off, she ordered her commissioners to 
accuse the earl of Murray and his associates as the 
murderers of the king But this accusation, coming 
so late, being extorted merely by a complaint of Mur- 
ray’s, and being unsupported by any proof, could 
only be regaided as an angry recrimination upon her 
enemy. “ Sliealso desired to have copies of tlie pa- 
pers given in by the regent ; but as she still persisted 
in her resolution to make no reply before the English 
commissioners, this demand was hnally refused her.''' 

As Mary had thus put an end to the conferences, 
the regent expressed great impatience to return into 
Scptland ; and hq complained, that his enemies had 
taken advantage Of his absence,’ and bttdh ^own the 
whole government into confusion. ElIzalKth dteiFe- 
fore dismissed him ; and granted him a loan of five 
thousand pounds to bear the charges of his journey.^ 
During tlie conferences at York, the duke of Cha- 
ti'lraultariived at London, in passing from France; 
and as the queen knew that he was engaged in Mary’s 
party, and had vciy plausible pretensions to the le- 
geney of the king of Scots, she thought proper to 
detain himtill alter Murr ay ’sdeparture. Butnotwith- 
standing these marks of favour, and some othei as- 
sistance wide h she secretlygave this latter nobleman,’ 

she 
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6 H A P. she still declined acknowledging the young king, or 
treating ^^ith Muiray as regent of Scotland 
1AS8. Orders were given for removing the queen of 
Scots from Bolton, a place surrounded with catholics, 
to Tutbury in the county of Stafford, where she was 
put under the custody of the earl oi Shrewsbury 
Elizabeth entertained hopes that this princess, dis- 
couraged by her misfortunes, and confounded by the 
late transactions, would be glad to secure a safe re- 
treat from all the tempests with which she had been 
agitated ; and she promised to bury every thing in 
oblivion, piovided Afary would agree, either volun- 
tarily to resign her crown, or to associate her son with 
hei in the government; and the administration to 
remain, during his minority, in the hands of the eail 
of Muriay/ But that high-spirited princess refused 
all treaty upon such terms, and declared that her last 
words should be those of a queen of Scotland. Be- 
sides many other reasons, she said, which fixed hei 
in that resolution, she knew, that if, in the present 
emergence, she made such concessions, her subn^is- 
sion u ould lie universally deemed an acknowledg- 
ment of guilt, and would latify all the calumnies ol 
hci enemies.*^ 

Mary still insisted upon this alternative ; either 
that Elizabeth should assist her in rccovcilng her 
aiithuiity, oi should give hei liberty to retire into 
France, and make trial ol the fiiendship of othei 
piiiices ‘ And, as she asset ted that she had come vu- 
hiiitarily into England, invited by many former pi u- 
Icshiuns of amity, she thought that one or other oi 
these requests could not, without the most exti erne 
injustice, be lefnsedliei. But Elizabeth, sensible ot 
the danger whicli attended both these proposals, was 
secretly lebolvcd to detain hei still a captive; and asi 
liei leti eat into England had been little voluntary, 
her claim upon the queen's gciici ubily appeal ed miicli 
less ui gent than she was willing to pretend. Neces- 
sity. 
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sity, it was thoualit, would, to the prudent, justify c 
hei detention . Her past misconduct would apologize 
for it to the equitable: And though it was loiescen, ises. 
that compassion for Mary's situation, joined to her 
intrigues and insinuating behaviour, would, while 
she lemained in England, excite the zeal of her 
friends, especially of the catholics, these inconveni- 
encies were deemed much inferior to those which at- 
tended any other expedient. Elizabeth trusted also to 
her own addiess for eluding all these difliculties: 

She purposed to avoid breaking absolutely with the 
queen of Scots, to keep her always in hopes of an 
accommodation, to negotiate perpetually with her, 
and still to throw the blame oC not coming to any 
conclusion, cither on unforeseen accidents, or on 
the obstinacy and perverseness of others. 

We come now to mentiou some English afl'aiis 
which wc left behind us, that we might not iiitei nipt 
our nanative of the events in Scotland, which foim 
so material a part of the present reign. The tei in 
hjtcd by the treaty of Cateau-Gambresis for the le- 
slitution of Calais expired in 1567 I and Elizabeth, 
akei in.tking her demand at the gates of that city, 
sent sii Thomas Smith to Paiis; and that ministei, 
in conjunction with sir lleuiy Noiiis, her lesident 
amliassador, enforced her pretensions. Gonfcicnces 
weie held on that head, without coming to any con- 
clusion satisfactoi y to the English Tlic chancellor, 

De i'Hospital, told the English ambassadois, that 
tboiigli France, by an aiticle nl the treaty, Avas 
obliged ro lestoic Clahus on the cxphatioii ol eight 
yeais, llieie was anolliet aiticlc ul the same li eat v, 
which iioAv dept ived Elizabeth ot any light that eouhl 
acciiic to hei Iiy that ciigageiiieiit That it was 
agreed, li tlie Fhiglish should, duiing the interval, 
commit hostilities upon Finncc, they should instantly 
foi Icit all claim to Calais , and the taking possession 
of Havie and Dieppe, svith svliatcvei pietences that 
lueasine might be cuseied, SAas a plain violation of 

L I* the 
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CHAP, the peace between the nations : That though these 
places were not entered by force, but put into Eli- 
idss. zabeth's hands by the governors, these governors 
were rebels ; and a correspondence with such trai- 
tors was the most flagrant injury that could be com- 
mitted on any sovereign: That in the treaty which 
ensued upon the expulsion of the English from 
Normandy, the French ministers had absolutely re- 
fused to make any mention of Calais, and had 
thereby declared tlieir intention to take advantage 
of the title which had accrued to the crown of 
France : And that though a general clause had been 
inserted, implying a reservation of all claims, this 
concession could not avail the English, who at that 
time possessed no just claim to Calais, and had pre- 
viously forfeited ail right to that fortress.^ The 
(]|ucen Avas nowise surprised at hearing these allega- 
tions ; and as she knew that the French court in- 
tended not from the first to make restitution, much 
less after they could justify their refusal by such 
plausible reasons, she thought it better for the pre- 
sent to acowj^ce in the<t6BS, than to pursue a doubt- 
ful title liy aVar both dangerous and expensive, as 
well as unseasonable.*' 

LizABETH entered anew into negotiations for 
espousing the .iichduke Charles; and she seems, at 
tins time, to have had no great motive of policy, 
whieb might induce her to nuke this fallacious 
offer: But us she was very rigorous in the terms in- 
sisted on, and Avould not agiee that the archduke, 
il he espoused her, should enjoy any power or title 
in England, and even refused him the exercise of 
his religion, the treaty came to nothing ; and that 
prince, despairing of success in his addi esses, mai- 
licd the daughter of Albert, duke ofBavaria.<l 

h Ilaviien, i*. Sa7. ^Camden, p. 406. 4 Ibid. 407, 408. 
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CHAP. XL. 


CharacUr of the puritans — Duke of JVbrfolk's con- 
spiracy — Ituurteciiou in the JVorlh — Assassina- 
tion of the earl of Murray — A parliament — ^ — ■ 

Civil Wars of France — Affairs of the Lotv Coun- 
tries — ^ew conspii acy of the Duke of Norfolk — 

Trial of Norfolk — His execution — ^otch cfffairs 
— Ftenth affairs — Massacre of Paris — French 
affairs — Civil Wars of the Low Counh ies — A par- 
liament. 

O F all the European «ffl^ches 'which shook offc HA p. 

the yoke of papal authority, no odfe proceeded 
Willi so much reason and moderation as the church 1568. 
of England; an advantage which had been deri^Wp^cte, 
partly fiom the interposition of the civil magistrate oftiie pi». 
in this innovation, partly from the gradual and slow 
steps by w'hicli the lefoi ination was conducted in that 
Lingdom. Knge and animosity against the catholic 
lehgionwas as little indulged as c,onld be supposed 
in such a i evolution: The iabric of the seculai hier- 
aichy was iiiaintaiiicd entile: The ancient liturgy 
was piescived, so far as was thought consistent with 
the new principles : Many ceremonies, become ve- 
nerable from age and preceding use, weie retained: 

The splendour of the Romish worship, though re- 
moved, had at least given place to order and (jle- 
ceiicy: The distinctive habits of the clergy, ac- 
cording to their diilcrent ranks, wei e continued : 

..^'o innovation was admitted, merely fiuin spite 

3 ‘*“‘1 
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c IT A R and opposition to former usage: And the new rc- 
ligion, by mitigating the genius of the ancient sii-t 
idfis. jieistition, and rendering it more compatible with 
tlij peace and interests of society, had preserved it- 
self in that liappy medium which wise men have al- 
w ays sought, and which the people have so seldom 
been able to maintain. 

But though such in geneial, was the spirit of the 
Tcforiiution in that country, many of the English 
refoinicrs, being men of more warm complexions 
and muie obstinate tempers, cridc.ivouicd to push 
inatteis to extremities against the chinch of Rome, 
and indulged themselves in the most violent contra- 
riety and antipathy to all foimei jiractices. Among 
these, Hooper, who altcrwaids suffcicd for his re- 
ligion with such extiaordinary constancy, was chiefly 
distinguished. This man was appointed, during the 
reign of Edward, to the see of Glucestcr, and made 
no scruple of accepting the episcopal olKcc ; hut he 
lefused to be consecrated in the episcopal liabit, the 
cyinarrc and rochette, which had foimcrly, he saftl, 
been abused by supeistition, and which w'cic thcicby 
rendered unbecoming a true Christian. Cianmcr 
and Ridley wcie sui prised at this objection, which 
Opposed the received practice, and even tJie esta- 
blished laws ; and though young Edward, desii oiis of 
proinuling a man so cclebiated lor his eloquence, his 
ze.il, and his moi.il$, enjoined them to dispense witli 
this ccieinoiiy, they were still deteiiiiined to iclaiH 
it. Hooper then enibiaced the I esolulioii, lalliei to 
lefuscthc bishopiic, than clothe himself in those 
hated gai mciiLs ; hut it was deemed requisite, that 
foi the sake of the example, he siioiild not escape 
so easily. He was fiistconliticd to ('.raimici's house, 
then ihrowTi into prison till he should consent to be 
a bislio]) on the teims pioposcd He uas plied with 
coniei eiices, and icpi inlands, and aigimients: liiicei 
find Fetcr jMait)i, and the most celebrated loicign 

iclqrmcis, 
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leformers, were consulted on this important ques- chap. 
tion : And a compromise, with great uiHiculty, was 
at last made, that Hooper should not be obliged to 
wear commonly the obnoxious robes, but should 
agree to be consecrated in them, and to use them 
during cathedral service a condescension not a 
little extiaordinary in a man of so inflexible a spirit 
as tin’s leformer. 

T II £ same objection which had arisen with regard 
to the episcopal habit, had been moved against the 
lainient ol the infciioi clergy; and the surplice, in 
particiilai , with the tippet and corner cap, was a great 
object of abhorrence to many of the popular zealots.* 

In vain it was urged that particular habits, as well as 
postures and cciemonies, having been constantly 
used by the clcigy, and employed in religious sei- 
sice, acquiic a venerition in the eyes of the people, 
appeal sacicd in their apprehensions, excite theii dc- 
voNoii, and coiitiact a kind of mysterious virtue, 
winch attaches the aflections of men to the national 
and cstabli&licd worship : That in order to produce 
tins cflect, an uniloimity in these particulars is re- 
rjuisite, and even a persevenmee, as far as possible, 
in the i’oi niei piacticc: And that the nation would 
be happy, if, by retaining these inoHensive ob- 
servances, the icfonneis could engage the people to 
lenouucc willingly what was absurd or pei niciuiis in 
t lie ancient siipeisut.on. These arguments, which 
liad inllueiice w illi w isc men, weic the veiy icasons 
'illicit engaged llic violent piotestants to reject the 
iiabits. They pushed iiiatteis to a total opposition 
uitli thccliuich ol Koine . Eveiy compliance, they 
said, «as a syinholisiiig with Antichiist.'^ And this 
spii It w as cai i led so far by some reloimers, that, in a 
national remoiisti ance made afterwards by the chiircli 
of Scotland against these habits, it was asked, What 

has 

Burnet, vol. ii. p. 152. Hcjliii, ]i. gO. f Strype, \ul. i. 

!>• 4ir>. ;; ibid. p. 4i6. 
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“ has Christ Jesus to do ^vith Beliel ? What has 
“ darkness to do with light ? If surplices, corner 
caps, and tippets have been badges of idolaters 
“ in the very act of their idolatry ; why should the 
“ preacher of Christian liberty, and the open nc- 
“ buker of all superstition, partake with the dregs 
“ of the Romish beast? Yea, who is there that 
“ ought notrather to be afraid of taking in his hand, 
“ or on his forehead, the print and inaik of that 
“ odious beast ?*’^ But this application was rejected 
by the English church. 

There was only one instance in which the spirit 
of contradiction to the Romanists took place uni- 
versally in England: The altar was removed from 
the wall, was placed in the middle of the church, 
and was thenceforth denominated the communion- 
table. The reason why this innovation met with 
such general reception was, that the nobility and 
gentry got thereby a pretence for making spoil of 
the plate, vestures, and rich ornaments which be- 
longed to the altars.^ 

1 HEBE disputes, which had been started duiing 
the reign of Edward, were carried abi oad by the 
protcstaiits, w ho lied from the pei seditions of Mary ; 
and as the real of these men had received an increase 
from the furious cruelty of their enemies, they were 
generally inclined to carry their opposition to the 
utmost extremity against the pincticc of the chuicli 
of Rome. Their communication with Calvin and 
the other reformeis, who followed the discipline and 
woiship of Geneva, confirmed them in this obstinate, 
reluctance; and though some ol the letugees, pai- 
ticulaily those who were established at Fiankioit 
still adhered to king Edwaid’s liturgy, the prevail- 
ing spirit earned these conlcssors to seek a still lai- 
ther reformation. On the accession oi Elizabeth, they 

ictumed 

f Keith, p. .S63. Knox, p. 403. 

S fle}lin, pFcrace, p. 3. Hist. p. lOff. 
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returned to their native country ; and being; regard- chap. 
ed with geneial veneration, on account of theii zeal 
and past sulleiings, they ventured to insist on the rsea. 
establishment of tlieir projected model ; nor did they 
want countenance from many considerable persons 
in the queen’s council. But the princess heiself, so 
far from being willing to despoil religion of the few 
ornaments .iiid ceremonies which remained in it, was 
rather inclined to bring the public worship still 
nearer to the Romish ritual and she thought that 
the reformation had already gone too far in shaking 
ofl' these forms and observances, which, without dis- 
ti acting men of more refined apprehensions, tend, 
in a very innocent manner, to allure, and amuse, and 
engage tlie vulgar. She took care to have a law for 
uniioriiiity strictly enacted * She was cmpoweied by 
the pailiament to add any new ceremonies which 
she thought pioper; and tliougli she was sparing in 
the exercise of this prerogative, she continued rigid 
in exacting an oliscrvance of the established laws, 
and ill punishing all nonconformity. The zealots, 
.tliciefuie, w'ho luiboured'). great antipathy to the 
episcopal uidci, and to tlie whole liturgy, were 
obliged, in a gicat measure, to conceal these senjti- 
iiicnts, which would have been regaideci .is highly 
.lud.icious and ciiiiiinal; and they confiiieil their 
avowed objections to the surplice, the conlluuation 

of , 

i> IVhtn one of her chaplains^ hoA spoken less rcrermtliff 

m a urmoH pictichcd f/ejote her, oj the sign of the cross, she called 
aloud to him ftom Inr closet svindaw, commanding him to t elite 
fijom llitU ungodly tligressian, imd to return unto his text. And 
Oil the other side, sv/irn one of her divines had preached a seinion in 
dufenie of the real pirscitce, she openly gave him lliaiiks for hi s 
piiiiis and piety . — 11l>1iii, p. 124. Site absolutely would have 
toi bidden tlie inarn.i^ of the clergy, if Cecil liad nut nilerposcd. 

Stivpe’s Life of FaiLci. p. 107, 108, 109. She was an enemy to 
bcinious, and usually said, that she thought two or three preathcri 
weic suflieient for a whole county. It was probably for these 
iLisoiis that one Doling told her to her face fiom tJie pulpit, that 
^he was liLe an unlaincd heifer, tint would not be ruled by God’s 
prNple, but obstructed his discipline. See life of Hooker, prefixed 
lo Ins viorks. 
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x: H A P- of children, the si^rn of the cross in baptism, the 
ring in man iage, kneeling at the saci ament, and 
iw. bowing at the name ul Jesus. So fiuilless is it foi 
soveieigns to watch with a rigid care over ortho- 
doxy. and to employ the sword in religious contro- 
versy, that the w'oik, perpetually renewed, is per- 
petually to begin ; and a garb, a gesture, nay a 
metaphysical or grammatical distinction, when ren- 
dered important by the disputes of theologians, and 
the zeal of the magistrate, is sufficient to destroy 
the unity of the church, and even the peace of 
society. These contioversies had already excited 
such feiment among the people, that in some places 
they refused to frequent the chuiches whcie the 
habits and ceremonies were used ; would not salute 
the conforming clergy ; and ])roceeded so iar as to 
revde them in the streets, to spit in their faces, and 
to use them with all manner ot contumely.' And 
while the sovereign authoiity checked these ex- 
cesses, the flame was confined, not extinguished; 
and binning fieicet from confinement, it burst out 
in the succeeding reigns to the destruction of the 
chinch ami monarchy. 

All enthusiasts indulging themselves in rap- 
turous flights, ecstasies, visions, inspirations, have 
a natural aversion to episcopal authority, to cere- 
monies. iites, and foiins, w'hich they denominate 
Mipcrstilion. or beggarly elements, and which seem 
to lestiain the liberal effusions of theii zeal and 
devotion: But thcic was another set of opinions 
adopted by these innovatois, which rendered llicm 
in a jieculiar manner the object of Elizabeth's avci- 
sion. The s.inic hold and dating spiiit, which ae- 
conipanied them in iheii addresses to the divinity, 
appeared In theii political speculations; and the 
piinciplcs ot civil libeity, whicli, dining some 
reigns, had been little avowed in the nation, and 

which 


« Slope’s Lile of Wliiigilt, p. 460. 
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which were totally incompatible with the present chap. 
evoibitant prerogative, had been strongly adopted 
by this new sect. Scarcely any soveicign before ijub. 
li!li/abeth, and none aftci her, carried hi^hci, both 
III speculation and practice, the authority of the 
Clown; and the puiitans (so these sectaiies were 
called, on account of their pretending to a superior 
piiiity of worship and discipline) could not lecom- 
mend themselves ivorse to her favour, than by in> 
culcating the doctiine of lesisting or restraining 
piinces. Fioin all these motives, the queen ne- 
glected no oppoi tunily of depressing those iscaluus 
jiinovators; and while they were secretly counte- 
nanced by some of her most favoured ministers, 

Cecil, Leicester, Knollcs, Bedford, Walsiugham, 
she never was, to the end of her life, leconcilcd to 
thcii principles and pi acticcs. 

W L have thought proper to insert in this place 
an nVcount o( the rise and genius of the puritans; 
because Oaindcn inaiks the present yeai, as the 
jleriod when they began to make themselves con- 
siderable in England. ‘We now return to our 
nai ration. 

Tiir duke of Norfolk W'as the only pcei that isov. 
ctijo)ed the highest title oi nobility; and as ihcie 
were at piescnt no piiuccs ol the blood, tlie splcii- 
doui ol Ins laniily, the opulence of bis fortune, and 
the extent ol his inilucnce, had lendeied Iniu wilh- 
out coinpaiisoii the hrst subject in England. The 
(lualilies ol Ins mind coi responded to his high st.i 
tion. Beiichccnt. allablc, generous, he h:icl aiqiiiicil 
the aHections ol the people; prudent, iiiodeiale, 
obsequious, he possessed, without giving hei any 
jealousy, the good giaccs of Ins soveieign. Ills 
giandlathcr ami lather had long been regal ded as the 
leadsis oi llie catholics , and this bcicditaiy altacli- 
nieiit, joined to the alliance ol blood, had piocuicd 
him the Jiicndsliip ol the most coiisideiable men of 

that 
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CHAP, that party : But as he had been educated among 
tlie reformers, he was sincerely devoted to their 
1569 . principles, and maintained that strict decorum and 
regularity of life, by which the piotestants were at 
that time distinguished ; he thereby enjoyed the 
rare felicity of being popular even with the most 
opposite factions. The height of his prosperity 
alone was the source of his misfortunes, and en- 
gaged him in attempts, from which his virtue and 
prudence would naturally have lor ever kept him 
at a distance. 

Norfolk was at this time a widower ; and being 
of a suitable age, his marriage with the queen ol 
Scots had appeared so natural, that it had oc- 
curred to several of his friends and those of that 

E rincess : But the first person, who, after secretary 
lidington, opened the scheme to the duke, is said 
to have been the earl of Murray, before his de- 
parture for Scotland.l^ That nobleman set before 
Norfolk both the advantage of composing the dis- 
sensions in Scotland by an alliance, which wouKl 
be so generally acceptable, and the prospect of 
reaping the succession of England ; and in order 
to bind Noi folk's interest the faster with Mary’s, 
he proposed that the duke's daughter should also 
espouse the young king of Scotland- The previ- 
ously obtaining of Elizabeth’s consent was regarded, 
both by Muriay and Norfolk, as a circumstance 
essential to the success of their pioject; and all 
terms being adjusted between them, Murray took 
raie, by means of sir Robert MelviJ, to have the 
design communicated to the queen of Scots. This 
princess replied, that the vexations which she had 
met with in her two last marriages, h.td made her 
more inclined to lead a single life; but she was 
dcteitniued to sacrihee her own inclinations to the 

public 
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public welfare : And therefore, as soon as she chap. 
should be legally divorced fiom Bothwel, she 
would be determined by the opinion of lier nobility i569. 
ji tiH people in the choice of another husband. ^ 

It is piobable that Murray was not sincere in 
this proposal. He had two motives to engage him 
Co dissimulation. He knew the danger wiilch he 
must run in his return through the North of Eng 
land, from the power of the earls of Northumbci- 
land and 'Westmoreland, Alary's paitisans in that 
country; and he dreaded an insuriection in Scot- 
land from the. duke of Ghatelrault, and the eails of 
Argyle and Huntley, whom she had appointed hei 
lieutenants during her absence. By these feigned 
appearances of-friendship, be both engaged Noilolk 
to write in his favour to the northern noblemen 
and he persuaded the queen of Scots to give her 
lieutenants permission, and even advice, to conclude 
a cessation of hostilities with the regent’s party.'^ 

The duke of Norfolk, though he had agreed 
tl]at Elizabeth’s consent should be pteviously ob- 
tained before the completion of his marriage, had 
reason to appi ehend that he never should prevail 
with her voluntarily to make that concession. He 
knew her perpetual and unrelenting jealousy against 
her heir and lival ; he was acqu.iinted with her 
loriner reluctance to all pioposals oi inairiage with 
the queen of Scots; be foresaw that tins pnnccss’s 
espousing a person of his power and diameter and 
interest, would give the greatest uiubtage ; and as 
it would then become necessary to reinstate her in 
possession of her thione on some tolciablc terms, 
and even to endeavour the re-establishing of heiA- 
charactei, he dieaded lest Elizabeth, whose politics 
had now taken a different turn, would never agioe 
to such indulgent and generous conditions He 
therefore attempted previously to gain the consent 

and 

I Lesley, p. 40, 41. “ State Trials, p. 7S. 7tS. 
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c H A p. and approbation of sevcial of tlic most consideiabie 
nobility : and he successful with the earls of 
laoo. Pembroke, Arundel, Derby, Bedlord, Shrewsbury, 
Southampton, Noithuinbeiland, Westmoreland, 
Sussex,” I^oid Lninley and Sii Nicholas Throg- 
inorlon coi dially embraced the pi 0p0s.1l : Even the 
call of Leicestei, Elizabeth’s declared favourite, 
Avho had formerly entertained some views of 
espousing Mary, willingly resigned all his preten- 
sions, and seemed to entei zealously into N61 folk's 
interests.!* There wcie othei motives, licsides aflec- 
tion to the duke, which pioduced this general com- 
bination of the nobility. 

Sir William Cecil, secret.uy of state, was the 
most vigilant, active, and prudent minister evei 
known in England ; and as he A\as governed by no 
views hut the intciests ot his sovereign, which he 
had inflexibly puisucd, his authoiity over her be- 
came evciy day moic predonunant. Ever cool 
himself, and uninfluenced by prejudice or afTcctiun, 
he checked those sallies of passion, and sometimes 
ofcapiice, to which she was subject; and ii he failed 
ui peisuading lici in the first inovciiient, his peisc- 
veiance, .iiid lemoiistniiiccs, and aignments, wcie 
suic at last to recommend themsehes to hei sound 
discernment. The inoic cicdit he gamed with his 
iiiistiess, the more was he exposed to the cn\y ol 
her othei coiiiisellois ; and as he had been supposed 
to adopt the interests of the house of Suffolk, whose 
claim seemed to caiiy with it no daugei to the pie- 
seiit eslablishment, his eiieimes, in opposition to 
him, weie iiatuially led to altacli iheinselvcs to the 
queen of Scots. Elizabeth saw, w'ithout uneasiness, 
tin's emiilatiuii among liei coui tiers, which seised to 
uiigmeut hci own .luthoiits And though she sup- 
poiled Ciccil, whenever iiialtcis came to extremities, 
and dissipated c\ciy conspiiacy against him, paiti- 

culai ly 
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cularly one laid about this time for having him c ha p. 
thrown into the Tower on some pretence or other, 
she never gave him such unlimited confidence iscv* 
might enable him entirely to crush his adversaiics. 

Norfolk, sensible of the diKiciiIty which he 
must meet with in controlling Cecil's counsels, 
especially where they concurred with the inclina- 
tion as well as interest of the queen, dm st not open 
to her his intentions of marrying the queen of 
Scots ; but proceeded still in the same course, of 
increasing his interest in the kingdom, and engag- 
ing more of the nobility to take part in his inea- 
snics. A letter was written to Mary by Leicester, 
and signed by sevetal of the 'first r.ink, recoiniiiend- 
ing Norfolk for her husband, and stipulating con- 
ditions for the advantage of both kingdoms; parti- 
cuiaily, that she should give sufliciciiC suictv to 
Kliaabcth, and the heirs of her body, fur the fice 
enjoyment of the crown of England ; that a pei pc- 
tual league, ofTcnsive and defensive, should be made 
l^twceu theii lealms and subjects; that the protest- 
ant leligioq should be established by law in Scot- 
hind ; and that she should giant .imnesty to licr 
lebcls in that kingdom.' When Mary letuincd .1 
favourable answer to this applic.ilIon, Noiiblk eiii 
ployed himself with new aidour in the CKCcution ot 
his project ; and besides securing the interests of 
many of the considerable gently and nobility nlio 
lesidcd at couit, he wiole letteiN to such as lived at 
their country-seats, and possessed llic gicatesl aulho- 
I ity in tiie several counties.'’ The kings of l’'i.ince 
anil Spain, who interested themselves e\licincl) in 
Mat y’s cause, were secretly consulted, and expi csseil 
their approbation of these ineasiiirs.' Anil ihoiigli 
Eluabeth’s consent was always supposed as a pie 

' MOLlS 
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c H A P. vious condition to the finishing of this alliance, it 
was apparently Norfolk’s intention, when he pro- 
3669. ceeded such lengths without consulting her, to 
render his paity so stiong, that it should no longer 
be in her power to refuse it." 

It was impossible that so extensive a conspiracy 
could entirely escape the queen’s vigilance and that 
of Cecil. She dropped several intimations to the 
duke, by which he might Ie.Trn that she was 
acquainted with his designs ; and she frequently 
warned him to beware on what pillow he reposed 
his head But he never had the prudence or the 
courage to open to her hi^s. full intentions. Cer^ 
tain intelligence of dangerous combination 
was given her first by £eicestei , then by Murray,* 
who, if evei he w'as sincere in promoting Norfolk’s 
niairiage, which is much to be doubted, had at least 
intended, for his own safety, and that of bis party, 
that Elizabeth shouUl in reality, as well as in ap- 
pearance, be entire arbiter of the conditions, and 
should not have her consent extorted by any con- 
federacy hef own subjects. This Information gave 
great alarm to the court of England ; and the more 
so, as those intrigues wcie attended with other cir- 
cuuibtanccs, ol which, it is probable, Elizabeth was 
not wholly ignorant. 

Among the nobility and gentry that seemed to 
enter into Noi folk’s views, there were many, who 
weie 7e.iiously attached to the catholic religion, who 
had no other design than that ol restoring Mary to 
liei libeity, and who would gladly, by a combination 
w'lth foreign pow'ers, or even at the expence ol a 
. civil wai , have placed her on the throne of England. 

The 

State Trials, vol. i. p. 82. ^ Camden, p. 420. Spots- 

>\oud, p. 231. 

^ Lesley, p. 71. It appears by Haynes, p. 521. 525. that 
Tliaabclh had licaid rumours of Noriollc’s dealing with Murray; 
au<{ charged tlic latter to inform her of the whole truth, which he 
acLuuliiigly did. See also the carl of Muiray’s letter produced on 
Noi folk’s tiial. 
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The Earls of Norlliunibeilaiid and Westmoreland, c h a p. 
■who possessed great powci iii the North, wcie 
leaders of this paily; and the former nohlciiun lics. 
made offer to the qii.cen of Scots, by Leonard I)a- 
cres, brother to lord Ducres, that he would free her 
from confinement, and convey her to Scotland, or 
any other place to which she should think proper 
to retire.^ Sir Thomas and sir Edw ard Stanley, sons 
of the Earl of Derby, sir Thomas Gci laid, Rol- 
stone, and other gentlemen, wliose interest lay in 
the neighbourhood of the place where Mary icsid- 
ed, concuned in the same views; and required that, 
in Older to facilitate tlieu^xecutlon of the scheme, 
a diversion should, in th<i'%iean time, be made from 
the side of Flanders ^ Ndtfolk discouraged, and 
even in appearance suppressed, these conspita- 
cies ; both because his duty to Elizabeth would not 
allow him to think of effecting his pm pose by le- 
licllion, and because lie foiesaw that, if the queen 
of Scots came into the possession of these men, they 
would rather choose loi her husband the king of 
Spain, oi some foicign prince, wlu^ hagi power, 
as weii as inclination, to re-establish tW^atholic 
lellgioii/' 

Wh 1 N men of honour and good principles, like 
the duke of Norfolk, engage in dangeious enter- 
prises, they ai'C commonly so uni oi lunate as to he 
(-iiniiiial by halve.s: .md while they balance betucen 
the execution of thv'i^ designs and then leiiiorscs, 
theii lear of punislimfc.nt and their hope of pardon, 
they iciulci themselves .an easy picy to then ene- 
mies. The duke, in orde» to leprcss the Miiiniscs 
spicad against him, spoke cm’^lemptiiously to Eli/a- 
bedi of the Scottish alliance; at?“iiicd that his estate 
in Eiigl:{nd was more valuable th. the icveime of 
a kingdom wasted by civil wavs aiiv*^ lactions; and 
declared that, u hcii he amused hiinss'’*i m Ins own 
tcniiis-coiirt at Noi wich amidst iiis lik'wds and vas- 
VoL. V. u sals. 

Leiley, ji. 7g, i p. f|g_ * Ibi, 1. p. 77. 
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CHAP, sals, he deemed himself at least a petty prince, and 
xi- was fully satisfied with his condition.** finding 
that he did not convince her hy these asseverations, 
and that he was looked on with a jealous eye by the 
ministers, he letiied to his country-seat without 
taking leave.*" He soon after repented of this mea- 
sure, and set out on his return to couit, with a view 
of using every expedient to regain the queen s ^od 
graces ; but he was met at St. Alban s by Fitz-Gar- 
ret, lieutenant of the band of pensioners, by whom 
he was conveyed to Burnham, three miles Irom 
Windsor, wbcic the couit then iesided.‘* He was 
soon aftoi committed to tlie tower, under the cus- 
tody of sii Henry Nevel.* Lesley, bishop of Ross, 
the queen of Scots* ambassador, was examnied, and 
confi onted with Norfolk before the council. * The 
earl of Pembiokc was cotihned to liis own house. 
Arundel, Lumley, and Throgmorloii wcie taken 
into custody. The queen of Scots herself was re- 
moved to Coventry ; all access to hei was. during 
sometime, moie stiictly prohibited ; .uid viscount 
Herefoid was joined to the e.uls ol’ Shi cwshury and 
Huntingdon in the office of giiaiding her. 

Innirrec- A KU \louu had bccii difluscd ill tile North of an 
intended rehclhon; and the call of Sussex, presi- 
dent of Yoik, alaimed with the danger, sent for 
Noithuinhci land and ^^'eslulUI eland, in older to 
e\ inline them; but not finding any proof against 
them, he allowed them to depait. The leport 
lueamvhilc gained giound tl.u'y , and many appear- 
ances of Its lealitv being discovered, orders weie 
dispatched hy Eliz<ibctli to these two noblemen to 
appc.u’ .it couit, and aiiswei lor their conduct'. 
Tlioy h.id already proceeded solai in their criminal 
designs, that they dated not to ttust themselves in 
her hands* They h.ul prcpaied measures foraic- 

bellion , 

k C luirleii, p. 420. Ila^iies, p. las. cl Ibid. p. 2S9. 

• Camcleti. p, <121. 1 1 Sfcley, p, 80. 1« Ifjfnct, p.* 64i- 
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bellion ; had communicated thelr^csign to Mary c H a p. 
and her ministeis had cnteicd u«(> a coi respond- 
ence with the duke of Alva, governor of the Low i5«9. 
Countries ; had obtained Ivis promise of a leinforce- 
ment of troops, and ot a supply of arms and ammu- 
nition ; and had pievailed on him to send over to 
London Ghiapino Vitelli, one ol his most famous 
captains, on pretence of adjusting some differences 
with the queen ; but in reality with a view of putting 
him at the head of the northern rebels. The sum- 
mons, sent to the two earls, precipitated the rising 
before they were fully prepared ; and Noithumbei- 
land remained in suspense between opposite dan- 
gers, when he was informed that some ot his enemies 
weic on the way 'with a commission to arrest him. 

He took horse instantly, .uid hastened to liis asso- 
ciate Westmoreland, whom he found surrounded 
with his Iricnds and vassals, and delibcniting with 
regard to the measures which he should follow in 
the present emergence. They detei mined to begin 
the insurrection without delay; and the gieat cre- 
dit of these tw'o noblemen, with that zeal lor the 
catholic 1 eligiou which still prevailed in the neigh- 
bourhood, soon drew together multitudes of the 
common people. They published a manifesto, in 
which they declared, that they intended to attempt 
nothing against the queen, to whom they avowed 
unshaken allegiance ; and that their sole aim av.is to 
re-establish the religion of theii ancestois, to le- 
move evil counsellors, and to restore the duke of 
^lorfolk and other faithful peers to their liberty and 
to the queen’s favour-' The number of the inal- 
cuiitents amounted to four thousand loot and six- 
teen hundred horse; and they expected the cotieiii- 
rence of all the catholics in £nglaiid.^ 

M 2 Thb 

Ii Haynes, p. 595. Strype, vol. ii. Append, p. .^0. &IS. 
in the Advocates' Library, from Cott. Lib. Cal. c. 9- ' t.jlulj, 
p. 169. Stryiie, vol. i. p. 547. It Stowe, p 501 
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CHAP. The qHcen as not negligent in her own defence, 
and she had beforehand, Irom her prudent and wise 
i$ 69 . conduct, acquired the geneial good-will of her peo- 
ple, the best security of a soveicign ; insomuch that 
even the catholics in most counties expressed an 
aflcction for lier service;! and the duke of Norfolk 
himself, though he had lost hei favour, and lay in 
confinement, was not Avanting, as far as his situation 
permitted, to promote the levies among his friends 
and retainers. Sussex, attended by the carls of Rut- 
land, the loids Hunsdon, Eveis, and Willoughby 
of Paihain, marched against the lebels at the head 
of seven thousand men, and found them already ad- 
vanced to the bishopric of Durham, of Avhich they 
had taken possession. They letiied before him to 
Hexham ; and hearing that the earl of Warwic and 
lord Clinton aacic advancing against them Avith a 
grcjitci body, they found no other resource than to 
dispel sc themseh'es without striking a blow. The 
coinmnn people retired to theii houses r The lead- 
ers lied Into Scotland. Northumberland Avas found 
skulking in that country, and was confined by Mur- 
ray in the castle of Loclilcvin. Westrnoi eland re- 
ceived shcltci from the chieftains of tlie Kers and 
Scots, partisans ol Mary; and pei suaded them' to 
make an inroad into England, with a vIcav of ex- 
citing a quail el between the two kingdoms. Aftci 
they had cominitled great ravages, they retreated to 
then OAMi counti*y. This sudden and piecipitatc 
rebellion Avas folloAvcd soon aftci by another still 
iiioic impiudcnt, i.iised by Leonaid Dacrcs. Lord 
llunsdoii, at the head ol the gaiiisonnf Berwie, 
Avas able, without any other .assistance, to quell 
these lebels. Great jjeverity Avas exercised .against 
such as li.id taken pait in these lash enterpiizes. 
bixty-slv petty constables Aveic h.uigcd'" ; and no 
less than eight hundred persons aic said, on the 

Avholc 

> C Abilin, p. 170. Diggea, p. *. «'* Gamden, p. 427. 
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Yi'hole, to have suIFcied by the hands of the exe-CHAf. 
cutioner.” But the queen was so well pleased 
with Not folk’s behaviour, that she released him 
from the Touer; allowed him to live, though 
under some shew of confinement, in his own house; 
and only exacted a promise from him not to pro- 
ceed any farther in his negotiations with the queen 
of Scots.” 

^ Eli7\B£Tii now found that the detention of 
Mary was attended with all the ill consequences 
which she had foreseen when she first embraced that 
measure. This latter piincess, recovering, by means 
of her mislortuncs and Uci own natural good sense, 
fioui that delirium into which she seems to have 
been thiownduiing her attachment to Bulliwel, had 
behaved with sucli modesty and judgment, and even 
dignity, that evciy one who approached her was 
channed with lici detnc.inoui ; and her friends wete 
enabled, on some plausible grounds, to deny the 
lealit) oi all those cihiics which had been imputed 
to hei.*’ (lompassion lor her situation, and the ne- 
cessity ol piocuiing her libcity, jiroved an incite- 
ment among all liei p.U'tis.iiis to be active in pro- 
moting her cause ; and as liei dcliveiance lioin cap- 
ti\ity, it was thought, could nowise be efiected but 
bv attempts dangerous to the established govein- 
incnt, Elirabetli had reason to expect liUlc tianquil- 
liLy so long as the beotlish ([iicen icmaincd a pri- 
snnei in her hands. But as this inconvenience had 
Iioeii prcfciied to tlic daiigci ol allowing that piiii* 
cess to enjoy her libei ty, aiul to seek relief in all the 
catholic coiiits of Eiiiope, it behoved the queen to 
suppuit tiic measure winch she li.td adopted, and to 
gii lul, by csciy piudeiit expedient, against the inis- 
chieis to ivliicli it was exposed. She still Haltered 
i^Iai y with hopes of her protection, maintained an 
ainhiguoLis conduct between that rjueen and Jier 

enemies 

° Ibid. OR. Camdun, p. 1*2'), 

P Lesley, p. 232. Haynes, p. Jll. 6t3. 
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® XL ** enemies in Scotland, negotiated perpetually con- 
cerning the teims of her icstoration, made constant 
1569 . professions of friendship to her; and by these arti- 
fices endeavuuied both to prevent her from making 
any desperate efforts for her deliverance, and to 
satisfy the French and Spanish ambassadors, who 
never intermitted their solicitations, sometimes ac- 
companied with menaces, in hei behalf. This deceit 
was received with the same deceit by the queen of 
Scots' Professions of confidence weie returned by 
professions equally insincere: And white an ap- 
pearance of iiiendship was maintained on both 
sides, the animosity and jealousy, which had long 
prevailed between them, became every day more in- 
veterate and incurab*c. These two princesses, in 
address, capacity, activity, and spirit, were nearly a 
match foi each other ; but unhappily, Mary, besides 
her present forlorn conditicn, was always infe- 
rior, in personal conduct and discretion, as well as 
in power, to her illustrious rival. 

£LiaAB£TH and Maiy wrote at the same tfme 
letters to the regent. The queen ol Scots desired, 
that her mariiage with Bolhwel might be examined, 
and a divorce be legally pi onounced between them. 
The queen of England gave Munay the choice ol 
tin ce conditions ; that Mary should he restored to 
her dignity on certain terms ; that she should be 
assocKited with her son, and the administiation re- 
main ill the icgent’s hands till the young piincc 
should come to years of discretion ; or that she 
should be allowed to live at liberty as a private per- 
son in Scotland, and have an honourable settlement 
made iiihci f.ivom.'l Murray summoned a conven- 
tion ol states, in order to deliberate on these pio- 
posals ol the two queens : No answer was made by 
ihcm to ]Vfai)’s Icltei, on pretence that she had 

theio 

*1 MSS. m itic Aci\ocatCi’ Library, A. 329. p. 137. fr«m 
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tliere employed the style of a sovereign, addressing f H a p. 
herself to hei subjects ; but in reality, because they 
saw that her request A\as calculated to prepare the i 369 . 
way for a m.iri iage with Norfolk, or some powei ful 

E rince, who could s^port her cause, and restore 
ei to the throne. They replied to Elizabeth, that 
the two former conditions were so derogatory to the 
ro^al authority of theii prince, that they could not 
so much as deliberate concerning them: The third 
alone could be the subject of treaty. It was evident 
that Elizabeth, in proposing conditions so unequal 
in thcIi importance, invited the Scots to a refusal of 
those which were most advantageous to Alary ; and 
as it was difficult, il not impossible, to adjust all 
the teims of the thiid, so as to render it sccuie and 
eligible to all parties, it was concluded that she was 
not sincere in any of them.’' 

It is piclended that Murray had entered into a 
private negotiation with the queen, to got Mnry dc> 
livcied into his hands and as Elizabeth found the 
diilention of her in England so dangerous, it is pro- 
bable that she would have been pleased, oh*- any 
honourable or safcloims, to rid heiselfora prisoner 
irlio gave hci so much inquietude.’ But all these 
piojccts vanished by the sudden death ol the icgcnt, 
who was assassinated, m revenge of a piivatc injtiiy, 
by a geutlcnian of the name of Hamilton. Muiiay nun o( th* 
was a person of considerable vigour, abilities, and ciiu- 
stancy; but though he w'as not unsiicccsslul, dining 
his icgcncy, in composing the dissensions in Scot- 
land, his talents shone out more eminently in the 
beginning than in the end of his lile. Ills matiiicis 
weic longhand austcic, and he possessed not tliat 
perfect integrity, which fiequcntly acc.imp.inits, and 
can alone atone for, th.it unainiablc ch.iiactcr. 

By 
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CHAP. By the death of the regent, Scotland i elapsed into 
iiiurchy. Maly’s p.irty assembled together, and 
i» 70 . made ihuinsci ves masteis of Edinburgh. The castle, 
coininanilcd by Kirkaldy oi Giange. seemed to favour 
her cause ; and as many oi the pi incipal nobility had 
embraced that party, it became probable, though the 
people wcic in general averse to her, that herautho- 
lity might again acquire the ascendant. To check 
its progress, EliKabcth dispatched Sussex with an 
aimy to the North, under colour of ch:tslising the 
lavages committed by the bordereis. He entered 
•Scotland, and laid waste the lands of the Kers and 
Scots, seized the castle of Hume, and committed 
hostilities on all Mary’s partisans, who, he said, had 
oireiidcd his mistress by narbouiing the English re- 
bels. Sir William Drury w.as afterwaids sent with 
a body of tioops, hnd he tliiew down the houses of 
the Ilamiltons who were engaged in the same fac- 
tion. The English armies were afterwards iccalled 
by^ agreement with the c}ucen of Scots, who pro- 
inUpu, in leturn, that no French troops should ^)e 
introduced into Scotland, and that the English le- 
faels, should be delivered up to the queen by her 
partisans." 

Hut though the queen, covering herself with the 
pretence ol icvengiiig her own quarrel, so fai con- 
liibutcd to support Uie paity of the young king of 
Scots, she uas cautious not to declare openly against 
Muiy ; and she even sent a lequest, which was equi- 
valent to a command, to the ciieinieb ol that princess, 
not to elect, diiiing some time, .1 legent in the place 
of Mm lay." Lenox the king’s grandfather, was 
thcieioie chosen temporal y governor, undci the 
title of Lieutenant. lieai ing alterwards that Mary’s 
paitis.nis, instead of dedivenng up Westmoreland, 
and the other fugitives, as they had promised, 
had allowed them to escape into Flandeis; slie 

permitted 
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permitted the king’s party to give Lenox tlie title CHAP, 
of Regent,* and she sent Randolph, as her resident, 
to maintain a con espondence with him. Rut not- i570. 
withstanding this step, tiken in favour of Alaiy’s 
enemies, she nevci laid aside her ambiguous con- 
duct, nor quitted the appeal ance of amity to that 
piincess. Being impoi tuned by the bishop of 
Ross, and her other agents, as well as by foreign 
ambassadors, she twice procured a suspension of 
aims between the Scottish factions, and by that 
means stopped the hands of the regent, who was 
likely to obtain advantages over the opposite paity.^ 

By these seeming contrarieties she kept alive the 
factions ill Scotland, increased their mutual animo- 


sity, and lendered the whole country a scene of 
riesastatioii and of misery."' She had no intention 
to conquer the kingdom, and consequently no in- 
tciest or design to instigate the parties I'gainst each 
oliiei , hut this consequence was an .iccideiital 
ellect of liei cautious politics, by which she was 
ci|gagc<I, as fai as possible, to keep on good terms 
with the queen of Scots, and never to violate 'the 
appearances ul fiiendshlp with her, at least thosd of 
iieiitiality.'* 

Tnt better to amuse Mai v with the piospcct of 
ail accommodation, Cecil and sir Waitei Mildinay 
wcie sent to her AVith proposals from ICli/aheth. 
The teiins Aveie soi1leA\hat ngoious, sncli as a cap- 
lI\c (]iicen might expect lioni a jealous i ival ; and 
they thereby bore the gieatei appeaiaiice ol siii- 
cciity on the jiait ot the Kiiglish coiitt. It it.is ic- 
qinred that the queen ol Scots, besides leiuniiicing 
all title to the ciow'ii ol England dm nig the life- 
time ol Eliaahctli, .slionld make a peipctii.d league, 
olicnsive and defensive, hetw’cen the kingdoms; 
that she sJioiild in.iiiy no Englishman AiilJiont 
Elizabeth’s consent, noi any olhci pci son AMlhonl 


* Spotswootl, p. 2Jl. y Iliid. p 243. * CrawTon], p. 136. 

* Slc iiou; [l*J at tl.c ciul uf tlic volume. 
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the consent of the states ol Scotland ; that compen- 
sation should he jnadc for tlic late ravages committed 
in England; that justice should be executed on the 
mmdeicrs of king Henry; that the young priuee 
should be sent into England, to be educated thei e ; 
and that six hostages, all of them noblemen, should 
be delivered to the queen of Pmgland^ with the 
castle of Hume, and some other fortress, for the 
security of pei fonnance.^ Such were the condi- 
tions upon which Elizabeth promised to contribute 
her endeavours towards the restoration of the de- 
posed queen. The necessity of Mary’s affairs 
obliged her to consent to them ; and the kings of 
Fiance and Spain, as well as the pope, when con- 
sulted by her, approved of her conduct; chiefly on 
account of the civil wars, by which all Europe was 
at that time agitated, and which incapacitated tlie^ 
catholic priuces from giving her any assistance.'^ 
Elizabeth’s commissionci s proposed also to 
Mary a plan of accommodation w ilh her subjects in 
Scotland ; and after some reasoning on that head, 
it was agreed that the queen should require Lenox, 
the regent, to send commissi oneis, in order to treat 
of conditions under hci mediation The partisans 
of Alaiy boasted, that all teinis were luliy settled 
with the couit of England, and that the Scottish 
rebels would soon be constrained to submit to the 
authority ol their sovereign ‘^But Elizabeth took 
care that these rumours should meet with no credit, 
ami that the Lings paity should not be dis- 
couraged, nor sink too low in their demands. 
Cecil wioteto iiifonn the regent, that all the queen 
ol England’s propostds, so fai lioni being fixed 
l^nd irievocahic, weic to be discussed anew in tlie 
coiifciencc; and dcsiicd him to send coinmis- 
sioncis who should he constant ui the king’s cause, 

and 
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and cautiouii not to make concessions which might CHAP, 
be prejudicial to their party.*^ Sussex also, in his 
letters, dropped hints to the same purpose ; and isro. 
Elizabeth herself said to the abbot of Dunfermling, 
whom Lenox had sent to the court of England, that 
she would not insist on Mary’s* restoration, pro- 
vided the Scots could make the justice of their cause 
appear to her satisfaction ; and that, even if their 
reasons should fall short of full conviction, she 
irould take eifectual care to provide for their future 
security.® 


The parliament of Scotland appointed the cail 
of Morton and sit James Macgiil, together with 
the abbot of Dunfermling, to manage the ticaty. 
Tiiesc commissioners presented memorials, contain- 
ing icasons for the deposition of their queen; and 
they seconded their arguments with examples di awn 
from the Scottish history, with the authority of law's, 
and with the sentiments of many famous divines. 
Tlic lofty ideas which Elizabeth had entcrt*ained, of 
the absolute, indefeasible right of sovereigns, m’ade 
her lie shocked with these republican topics; and 
she told the Scottish commissioners, that she was 


isri. 

lit Muds 


nowise satisfied with their reasons foi fiistifying the 
conduct of their countrymen ; and that they miglit 


therefore, w'ithoiit attempting any apology, proceed 
to open the conditijjns winch they icquiicdlpr llicir 
security. * They replied, that their commission did 
not empower them to treat of any terms which 
might infiinge the title and sovcieignty of their 
young king, but they would gladly heai whatever 
proposals should be made them by hei majesty. The 
conditions lecomnicndcd by the queen were not dis- 
advantageous to Maly, but as the conimissioneis still 
insisted, that they wcie not authorised to treat in any 
mannei concerning the lestoration of that piin<'PS8," 

the 
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CHAP, tlie conferences were necessarily at an end ; and 
3CI* Elizabeth dismissed the Scottish conunissioiicrs with 
‘ isri. injunctions that they should return, alter having 
procured nioie ample powers irom their pailia- 
ment.li The bishop of Ross openly complained to the 
English council, that they had abused his mistress by 
fair promises and professions; and Mary herself was 
no longer at a loss to judge of Kli/abeth’s insin- 
cerity. By reason of these disappuiiitinents, matters 
came still nearer to extremities between the tuio 
piincesscs ; and the queen of Scots, fiiuling all her 
hopes eluded, was moie strongly incited to make, 
at all hazards, every possible attempt for hcrlibeity 
and security. 

^ Am incident also happened about this time, which 
tended to widen the breach between Maiy and Eli- 
zabeth, and to increase the vigilance and jealousy 
of the latter princess. Pope Pms V. who had suc- 
ceeded Paul, after having endeavoured in vain to 
conciliate by gentle means the friendship of Eliza- 
beth, whom his predecessor's violence had irritated, 
issued at last a bull of excommunication against 
her, depiived her of all title to the ciown, and ab- 
solved hei 'subjects from their oaths of allegiance.' 
It seems piobable, that this attack on the queen's 
authority was made in concert with Maiy, Avho 
intended by that means to forward the northcin 
rebellion ; a measure which was at that time in 
agitation.k John Felton .iflixed this bull to tlic 
gates of the bishop of London’s palace, and scorn- 
ing eilhei to lly or deny the lact, he was seized 
and condemned, and received the ciown of martyr- 
dom, loi which he seems to liaie eiiLcrtaiiicd so vio- 
lent an ambition. 1 

.al A NEW 
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A HEW parliament, after five years’ interval, wasC hap. 
assembled at Westminster ; and as the queen, by the 
I age of the pope against her, was become still more isri. 
the head of the ruling parly, it might be expected, 
both from this iiicidcut and from her own prudent meat, 
and vigorous conduct, that her authority, over the 
two houses would be absolutely uncontrollable. It 
was so in fact; yet it is remarkable, that it pre- 
vailed not without some small opposition, and that 
too aiising chiefly from the height of /cal for pro- 
testanlisin ; a disposition of the English which 
in gcneial contributed extremely to inciLasc the 
queen’s popularity. We shall be somewhat parti- 
cular in relating the transactions of tliis session, 
because they shew, as well the extent of the loyal 
powei during that age, as the character of Eli/ahutli, 
and the genius of her government. It will he cu- 
rious also ta obsei ve the faint dawn of jtbe spirit of 
liberty among the English, the jealousy with which 
that spiiitwas repressed by the sovereign, the Im- 
perious conduct which was maintained in opposi- 
tifin to it, and the ease wnth which it was subdued 
by this aihitrary princess. 

Tiir. lo.d keeper Bacon, after the speaker of the 
commons was elected, told the pai liamcul, in the 
ijuecn’s name, that she cnj'oincd tlieiii not to meddle 
with any matteis of state Such was his expres- 
sion; by which he piobahly meant the questions 
oi the queen’s marriage and the succession, about 
which they had liefore given hei some uneasiness . 

Foi as to the other gical points of goveinnient, 
alliances, peace and wai, or foreign ncgotiatifins, 
no pailiaineut in tliat age ever picsiuricd to take 
tlicin under consideration, oi question, in these 
paiticulars, the conduct of their sovcieign oi of 
Ills uiinisteis. 

Jn tlicloimci pailiamcnt, the puiitans ]i.u“ ii- 
lioduced scsen bills for a farther leloiuialion in ic- 

Iigum 
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CHAP, ligion ; but they had not been able to prevail in any 
one of them.'^ This house of comuions had sitteu 
U71. a very few days, when Stricland, a member, re- 
vived one of the bills, that lor the amendment of 
the liturgy." The chief objection nliicli he men- 
tioned, was the sign of the cross in baptism. Another 
member added the kneeling at the sacrament ; and 
remarked that, if a posture of humiliation were re- 
quisite in that act of .devotion, it were better that 
the communicants should throw themselves pros- 
trate on the ground, in order to keep at the widest 
distance from foimer superstition.^ 

Religion was a point, of which Elizabeth was, 
if possible, stdl more jealous than of matters of 
state. She pretended that, in quality of supreme 
head or governor of the church, she was fully em- 
powered, by her prerogative alone, to decide all 
questions which might arise with legaid to doc- 
tiine, discipline, or worship ; and she never would 
allow her paiJiaments so much as to take these 
points into consideration.'! The com tiers did not 
forget to insist on this topic. The tieasuicr^of 
the household, though he allow ed that any heresy 
might be lepiessed by parli.imcnt, (a concession 
which seems to have been lasli and unguarded, 
since the act, investing the ci own with the supre- 
macy, or rather recognising th.it jwerogative, gave 
the sovereign full power to lefoim all heresies.) yet 
lie alliiniecl, that it belonged to the queeu alone, as 
head ol the church, to legulate cvci y question ol 
ceiemony in worship.' The comptroller seconded 
this argument; insisted ontlic extent of the queen’s 
preiogutivc; and said that the house might, fiom 
lormei examples, have taken warning not to meddle 
with such inatteis. One Pistor opposed these re- 
niouii'ianees of the couiticis. ife was scandalised, 

he 
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li€ said, that afCiirs of such infinite con^quence ^ HA P. 
(namely, kneeling and making the sign of the cioss) 
should be passed over so slightly. These questions, 
he added, concern the salvation of souls, and in- 
terest every one more deeply than the mouai chy of 
the whole world. This cause he shewed to be the 
cause ol God; tlie rest were all but terrene, yea 
trifles in comparison, call them ever so great ; Sub- 
sidies, crowns, kingdoms, he knew not what weight 
they had when laid in the balance with subjects oi 
such unspeakable importance.'' Though the zeal 
of this member seems to have been appiovcd of, 
the house, overawed by the prerogative, voted upon 
the question, that a petition should be pi esented to 
her majesty, for hei licence to procecki faitherin 
this bill; and, in the mean time, that they should 
stop all debate or reasoning concerning it.‘ 

Matteus would piobably have rested here, Jiad 
not the queen been so highly ollcndcd with Stric- 
land's presumption, in moving the bill foi leform- 
atioii ol the liturgy, that she summoned him beloie 
tlte council, and piohibited him thenceforth from 
appealing in the house of commons.^’ This act ol 
power w.is too violent even for the submissive pai- 
fiament to eiiduie. Caileton took notice of the 
matter ; complained that the liberties ol the house 
wcie invaded; observed that Stricland uas not a 
private man, but repiesentcd a multitude; and 
moved, that lie might he sent foi, and, if he were 
guilty of any offence, might answer foi it at llic hai 
of the house, which he insinuated to be the only 
competent tribunal.^'' Yelveilon enloiced tlic prin- 
ciples of liberty with still greater boldness, lie 
said, that the precedent was dmigeious: And 
though III this happy time of lenity, among so many 
^ood and honoui able personages as iicreat present 
invested with authority, nothing oi cMiemit or 

injury 
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injury was to be apprehended ; yet the times might 
altci ; what now is permitted niiglit hereafter be 
constiued as a duty; and might be eiifoiced even on 
the ground of the present pei mission. He added, 
that all inattcis not treasonable, or which implied 
not too much derogation of the impel ial ciown, 
might, without oSence, be introduced into parlia- 
ment; where every question that concerned the 
community must be considered, and where even 
the ri^ht of the crown itself must finally be deter- 
mined. He remarked, that men sat not in that 
house in their private capacities, but as elected by 
their coutitry; and though it was proper that the 
prince should letain his prerogative, yet was that 
prerogative limited by law : As the sovereign could 
not of himself make laws, ncitlier could he break 
them, merely from his own authority.* 

fHEsr pnncijpics weie popular, and noble, and 
generoua ; but the open assei tion ol them was, at 
this time, somewhat new in England ; And the 
courtiers wcremoie warranted by picsent practice, 
when they advanced a conti.iry doctiine. The 
trcAiftlrftw wafned the house lo be cautious in their 
pioecedlngs; neither to venlmc iarthei than their 
assuied wan ant might extend, nor ha/.ud their 
good opinion with hci majesty in any doubtful 
cause. T he member, he s.iid, whose attendance 
tliey reqiiiiod, 'was not icstranicd on account of 
any libeily ol speech, hut foi Ins exhibiting a bill 
111 the^lioiise .igainsttlic jiieiogalivc of the queen ; a 
tenieiit> wliicli was uol to lie toleiatcd. And he 
concluded with obsci viiig, that c\ cn speeches, made 
111 th.it house, liad been questioned and cx.nnincd by 
the soveicign > (llcere, anotliei inembei, lemaikcd, 
that the soveicign s pieiog.itive is not so niuclnas 
tlispiiiable, and that the saicty ol the queen is the 
1 "'^ 9 ^ subject. He added, that, m questions 
ol divinity, cx'ciy man was for his instruction to 

repair 
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rcpaii to ordinary ; and he seems to insinuate, chap. 
that the bishops themselves, for their instruction, 
must lepaii to the queen' Fleetwood observed, wi. 
that, in his memory, he knew a man, who, in the 
Jllth of the present queen, liad been called to ac- 
count for a speech in the house. But lest tliis ex- 
ample should be deemed too recent, he would in- 
form them, from the parliament tolls, that, in tbe 
leign of Henry V. a bishop was committed to pri- 
son by the king s command, on account of his fice- 
<Iom of speech ; and the parliament presumed not 
to go faithei than to be humble suitors lor him. 

In the subsequent reign the speaker himself was 
committed u ith* another member ; and the house 
ioiind no other remedy than a like submissive ap- 
plication. He advised the house to have iccourse 
to the same expedient; and not to presume cither 
to send lor theii member, or demand limi as of 
light.'' During this speech, those members of the 
pi ivy-couiicil ulio satin the house, whispcied to- 
gctliei ; upon which the speaker moved, that the 
house should make stay of all farther pioceedings; 
a motion which was imme,diately complied with. 

'1 lie queen, finding th.it the experiment w'hich she 
h.id nude w as likely to excite a great leiment, saved 
hci honour bv this silence of the house; and lest the 
(|uestion iiiight be lesiimed, she sent nest day to 
Striclaiid bei permission to give his attendance in 
pailiaineut.l» 

Not w I I nsi vn ii i ng this lebuke fj om the thioiic, 
llie 7cal ol the coininons still engaged them to con- 
tinue the discussion ol those other bills w Inch re- 
gaidcd icligioM ; but they wcie iiileiitipled by a still 
nioie .nbitrai) proceeding oi the c|iieeii, in winch 
the loiils condesccudc'd to be hei iiisti iiiiients. 'J his 
house sc lit a message to the commons, dcsnmg that a 
eoiimiitlee might .ttLuiul them. Some iiieuibers w le 

appoiiitcd 
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CHAP, appointed for that purpose ; and the upper house 
acquainted them, that the queen’s majesty, being in- 
1^71. formed of the ai tides of reformation which they 
had canvassed, approved of them, intended to pub- 
lish them, and to make the bishops execute them, 
by viitue of her royal authority, as supreme head of 
the church of England : But that she would not 
peiniit them to be treated of in parliament.*^ The 
house, though they did not entirely stop proceed- 
ings on account of this injunction, seem to have 
been nowise offended at such haughty treatment ; 
and in the issue all the bills came to nothing. 

A MOTION made by Robert Bell, a puritan, 
against an exclusive patent granted to a company ot 
merchants in Bristolfl gave also occasion to several 
remarkable incidents. The queen, some days aftei 
the motion was made, sent orders by the mouth 
of the speaker, commanding the house to spend 
little time in motions^ and to avoid long speeches. 
All the members understood that she had been of- 
fended, because a matter had been moved whicii 
seemed to touch her prerogative.® Fleetwood uc- 
cordingly spoke of this delicate subject. He ob- 
served, that the queen had a preiogative of granting 
patents ; that to question the validity of any patent, 
was to invade the royal prerogative ; that all foieigii 
tiade was entirely subject to the pleasuie of the 
soveieign ; that even the statute which gave liberty 
of commerce, admitted of all prohibitions from the 
crown ; and that the piince, when he granted an 
exclusive p.itent, only employed the power vested m 
him, and piohibited ail others from dealing in any 
paiticular bianch of commerce. He quoted the 
clerk of the parliament’s book, to prove that no 
man might speak in parliament of the statute of 
wills, unless the king first gave licence ; because the 
royal pi eioguLive in the wards wa.s therebv touch- 
ed. He shewed likewise the statutes of Edwaid 1. 

Edward 
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Edward III. and Henry IV. with a saving of the chap. 
prerogative. And in Edward VI.’s time, the protec- 
tor was applied to, for his allowance to mention jsri. 
matters of pi erogative.' 

SiK Humphrey Gilbert, the gallant and lenown- 
ed sea-adventui er, carried these topics still farthei . 

He endeavoured to prove the motion made by Bell 
to be a vain device, and perilous to be treated of ; 
since it tended to the derogation of the prerogative 
imperial, which whoever should attempt so much 
as in fancy, could not, he said, be btherwise ac- 
counted than an open enemy. For what difference 
is there between saying that the queen is not to use 
the privilege of the crown, and saying that slie is not 
queen And though experience has shewn so much 
clemency in her majesty, as might, perhaps, make 
subjects forget their duty; it is not good to spoit or 
venture too much with princes. He leminded them 
ol the fable of the hate, who,* upon the proclama- 
tion that all horned beasts should depart the court, 
immediately Hed, lest his ears should be construed to 
bd horns ; and by this apologue he seems to insinuate, 
that ev£n those who heard or permitted such danger- 
ous speeches, would not themselves be entirely free 
from danger. He desired them to beware, lest, if 
they meddled faither with these matters, the queen 
might look to her own power ; and hnding herscU 
able to suppiess their challenged liberty, and to cx- 
ctL an arbitrary authority, might imitate the exam- 
ple of Lewis XI. of France, who, as lie termed it. 
delivered the crown from wardship.® 

Though this speech gave some disgust, nobody, 
at the time, replied any thing, but that sir lluin- 
phiey mistook the meaning o( the house, and of the 
member who made the motion: They never b>id .luv 
other purpose, than to represent their grievances, in 
due and seemly form, unto her majesty. But in a sub- 
sequent 
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CHAP, sequent debate, Petci Wentworth, a man of a supe- 
lior Ircc spirit, c.iHcd tluat speech an insult on the 
U7i. house, noted sir lliiniphiey’s disposition to ilattci 
and lawn on the piincc; conipaicd him to tliccha- 
melion, which can change itscli into all colouis, ex- 
cept white; and recommended to the house a due 
cai e of liberty of speech, and of the privileges of par- 
liament.'* It appears, on the whole, that the motion 
against the exclusive patent had no efl'ect. Bell, the 
member who first intiodticed it, was sent for by the 
council, and w'as scveicly leprimaiidcd for his to- 
inciity. He retuincd to the house w'ith such an 
ama/ed countenance, that all the members, srcll in- 
ioimed of the reason, were stiuck with tciror * ami 
cliuing some time no one duist rise to speak of any 
matter of inipoi tance foi lear of giving oIFencc to 
the queen and the council. Even aftci the feats oi 
the couiiTioiis wcic somewhat abated, the mcmbcis 
■poke with extreme precaution; and by employ- 
ing most of their discouisc in preambles and apo- 
logies, they shewed their conscious teiroi of the 
rod which hung ovci them. Wheicvei any delicate 
point was touched, though evci so gently; ii.iy 
seemed to he appioachcd, though at cvci so great 
a distance, the wtiispei lan about the bouse, “ Tbe 
<iuecri will be oHended ; tlie council will be c\- 
“ tieiiicly displc.iscd •” And by these siiimiscs nicti 
weic warned of the daiigei to which they e.\ posed 
themselves. It is icmaikahlc, that the patent, which 
the queen dclended with such impetions violence, 
was contiived foi the jnolit of lour courtieis, ami 
A\.is aUctided with the uttei ruin of seven or eight 
thousand ol her mduslilous subjects ‘ 

Tji os cvciy thing winch passed the two houses 
was extiemelv respectful and submissive; vet did 
the queen think it incuiiibent on hci, at the eon- 
cliisioii ol the session, to check, and that with nricat 

sev Cl itv, 
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severity those feeble efforts of liber ty> which had C p. 
appe.ircd in the motions and speeches of some lucm- 
hcis. The lord keeper told the commons, in her 
majesty's name, that, thoun;h tlie majority of the 
lower hou'-e bad shewn themselves in their proceed- 
ings discreet .aid dutiiul, yet a few of them had dis- 
covered a contrary chaiaolcr, and had justly me- 
iited the repioach oi audacious, arrogant, and pie- 
sumptuous. Contraiy to their duty both as subjects 
and paili.inicnt-nicn, nay contraiy to the express in- 
junctions given them from the throne at the begin- 
ning oi the session, injunctions whicli it might ncll 
become them to have better attended to, they had 
picsiimcd to call in question her majesty's grants 
and pieiogativcs. Hut her majesty wains them, 
that since they thus wilfully foiget themselves, 
they me othcrw'ise to be admonished Some other 
species of collection must be found foi them: since 
ncilliui tlic commands ol her majesty, noi the ex- 
<uiip1c ol tliuii wisci hictliien, can leclaiin their 
aild.tcions, an ogant, and picsnmpluous folly, by 
wli’cli they aiethus led to meddle with what nowise 
belongs to them, and as hat lies bc)ond the compass 
o[ then uiulci standing I' 

Jn all these tiansaclions appeals cleaily the opi- 
nion Ailiicli Mli/abctli liad entertained oi the duly 
mid authoiity ol parliaments. They A\eie not to 
uinsass aiiv inatleis ol state: still less aacic llicv to 
meddle with the elniich Oucstions ul cithei ls.iiul 
aetc lai abo'.c ttieii leacli. and neie appiopiiated 
<o the piiiice alone, oi to those councils and mi- 
iiisleis AAith ulioiii he uas pleased to ciitiiisl them. 

V\ hat then AA'as the oilice ul pai I laments They 
might giAc diicctiuns for thciliie taiiiimg ol leather, 

Ol ■■■illiiig of cloth, loi the picsct \alioii of piita- 
saiils and pai tiitlges; lor the repaiatiun ol budges 
and highways ; lui the puuisliineiit ol \agabonds oi 
( oniiiioii bcggais. Kegulations coiicciiung tJie po- 
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CHAP, lice of the country came properly under their in- 
spection; and the laws of this kind which they 
iS7i. prescribed had, if not a greater, yet a more durable 
authority, than those which were derived solely 
from the proclamations of the soveieign. Prece- 
dents or reports could fix a rule for decisions in 
private property, or the punishment of crimes ; but 
no alteration or innovation in the municipal law 
could proceed' from any other source than the par- 
liament ; nor would the courts of justice be induced 
to change their established practice by an order in 
council. But the most acceptable part of parlia- 
mentary pioceedings was the granting of subsidies ; 
the attainting and punishing of the obnoxious no- 
bility, or any minister of state after his fall ; the 
countenancing of such great cflbrts of power, as 
might be 'deemed somewhat exceptionable, when 
they proceeded entirely from the sovereign.' The 
^ ^redress of grievances was sometimes promised to 
the people; but seldom could have place, while it 
was an established rule, that the prerogatives of the 
crown must not be abridged, nor so much as ques- 
tioned and examined in parliament. Even though 
monopolies and exclusive companies had already 
leached an enormous height, and wcie everyday 
increasing to the destruction of all liberty, and ex- 
tinction of allindustry ; it was cnmin.ll in a mem- 
ber to propose, in the most dutiful and regular 
manner, a paiUamentary application against any 
of them. 

These maxims of government were not kept 
seciet by Elizabeth, nor smoothed over by any fair 
appearances or plausible pretences. They were 
openly avowed in her speeches and messages to 
parliament; and were accompanied with all the 
haughtiness, nay sometimes bitterness, of expres- 
sion, which the meanest servant could look for 
from his olicntled master. Yet notwithstanding 
this conduct, Elizabeth continued to be the most 

popular 
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S opuUr sovereign that ever swayed the sceptre of C H A p. 

ngiand; because the maxims of her rcigti were 
conformable to the principles of the times, and to an. 
the opinion generally entertained with regard to the 
constitution. The continued encroachments of 
popular assemblies on Elizabeth's successors have 
so changed our ideas in these matters, that the 
passages above mentioned appear to us exti*emely* 
curious, and, even at first sur pi ising; but they were 
so little rental ked duiiiig the time, that neither 
Gajnden, though a contemporary writer, nor any 
other histoi ian, has taken any notice of them. So 
absolute indeed was the authority of the crow n, that 
the precious spaik of liberty had been kindled, and 
was pieservcdby the puritans alone ; and it was to 
this sect, whose principles appear so frivolous and 
habits 80 ridiculous, that tli^ English owe the whole 
iieedoui of their constitution. Actuated by that 
zeal which belongs to innovators, and by the cou- 
rage which enthusiasm inspires, they hazarded the 
utmost indignation of their sovereij^n; and employ- 
ing all then industry to be elected into parliament, 
a matter not dilHcult while a seat was rather re- 
garded as a burden than an advantage,! they first 
acquired a majority in that assembly, and then ob- 
tained an ascendant over the church and monarchy. 

The following were the pi inci pal laws enacted 
this session. It was declared treason, during the 
life-time of the queen, to aflirni, that she was not 
the lawful sovereign, or that any other possessed a 
preferable title, or that she was a heretic, schismatic, 
or infidel, or that the laws and statutes cannot limit 
and determine the i ight of the crown and the sue- 
cessor thereof; To maintain insvritingor printing, 
that any person, except the natutal issue of her 
body, is or ought to be the queen's heir or successor, 

subjected 

^ 1 It appeared thii session, that a bribe of four pounds had been 
X'ven to a mayor For a seat iii parliament. D'Ewes, p. Ibt. 

It ^ probable that the member had no other view than the privt- 
Icje of being free from arrests. 
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C H A P. subjected the person and all his ahcUois, for the 
first oficiice, to imprisoumeiiL diiiin|>; a je.ii, anJ to 
isn. the forieiture ol hall their <)oods. The second ol- 
fence subjected them to the ])cnaltv of a pi emu- 
nire.”* Tins law was plainly levelled against the 
queen of Scots and her paitisans ; ami iinplicd an 
avowal, that £lizal>cth nevci intended to dechiie 
liei successor. It may be noted, that the usual 
phrase of lawful issue ^ which the pailiameiit lliuuoht 
indecent towards the qiiceii, as ii site could be sup- 
posed to have any other, was chan|j^ed into that of 
natiiial usue But this alteration was the soiiice of 
pleas.intry duilng the time; and some suspected a 
deeper desig^n, as il Leiccstci intended, in case of 
the queen's demise, to produce some hastaid ol his 
own, and alRrni that he was hci oflspi mil, '* 

1 1 w'as also enacted, that whosiwci by bulls 
should publish absolutions or other lescsipts oi the 
pope, or should, by means ol thtm, teconede any 
man to the chinch of Rome, such ollendeis. as well 
as those who were so leconciled, slnSuld be g^uilty 
of treason. ' The penalty of a pi emiinn e i* as im- 
posed oil evety one who imported any jtguns Dei^ 
ciiicih\, Ol such othci implement ol snpei slition, 
coiiscciated bv the pope." The loimei laws a^amst 
usuiy were cnlorced by a new statute.'' A siipiily 
of one subsidy and two hlleenlbs was g,iimleil liy 
pailiament. 'I'lie queen, as she was dctci mined to 
yield to them none of her power, was seis cautions 
in .iskiii!; them ioi .my snppK. She endc'avonia.d, 
cither by a nttid liiioality to make iici oidinaiy 
revenues siillicc loi the necessities ol tbe ciown, oi 
she employed Jiei pieiOp;ati\e, and piociiicd mo- 
ney by the ant 111"; ol patents, numupohes, oi by 
some siicb iiiinous e.spcdient. 

Txioucir I' li/ibcth possessed si(,h nncontiollcd 
authority o\ci liei pai lianieiils, and sneb c\tcnsi\e 

influence 
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ence ovei her people ; ihou^h tiiii inn; a com .sc of ihli - CHAP, 
tccii > eai s she had iiiairiUincd Itiepiihhi. ti.in(|iiil|]ly, 
which was only i uteri ujitcclb) the hasty .uid lil-coii- nri. 
certed insui rectioii in theNoith; she was still kept in 
great anxiety, and iclt her tin one perpetually toller 
iindei her. The violent commotions excited in Fi ance 
and the Low C'oLintries,a8 cH as in Scotland, seeiiietl 
in one view to secure her against any disiuiliance ; 
but they served, on more rellcctioii, to nistiuct her 
in the dangei of hei situation, when she reiiiaiLed 
that Kiigland, no less than these ncigliboiii ing conii- 
tiics, contained the seeds ol intestine discord, the 
diflercnces ol icligious opinion, and the liiiioiis in- 
toleiance and animosity of the op[)osiLc sectaiics 

Tiif league loiined at Bayonne in 13 l)(> loi tlicCmtwBni 
cxtciiinnalion ol the protestants, hail not been con- 
cludcil so sccietly but intelligence ol it had reacheil 
Gondi, ( ailigni, and the othci leadeis ol the hngo- 
iiots ; and finding that the iiieaKiiics ol the court 
agteed mill their suspicions, they detennined to pic- 
■v^nt the cruel perfidy of their enemies, and to sit iLc 
a l)low bcfoic the catholics vveic avvai e ol the danjri r. 

The liugonots, though dispersed ovei the u hole kiiig- 
iloiu, (oinicd a kind ol sep.uate einpne; and Iteiiig 
closely united, as ivell by then icligioiis /i;.il as hy 
thedangcis to ivliii li they were ]jci|)elii.ill\ exposed, 
they obeyed with eiitiic sulmnssuiii, the ouhis ol 
then leaders, viho ucie icady on evei y signal to lly 
to aims. I'lic king and (|iiien-iiu lliei m.ie living 
Jti gic.it secniity at Montceaiix in Ih ic, uhen lliey 
loiiiid themselves sniiourulcd hv pioteslant tio()jj>, 
which h.id sccictl) matched lliitlicr lioiii all (|nai- 
tcis ; and had not a body ol Swiss cninc spicdily to 
then lelief, and condniled them wifh gic.iL intie|)i- 
dity to Pans, they must Iiave lallen, mtiioiit icsist- 
.(iice, into the hands ol llic nialconlciils A hattle 
n.is alteiwaids Ibiiohl in the plains o( St. Dennis; 

Silicic, though the old coiibLihle Moiitiiioicncy, 

the 
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CHAP, the general of the catholics, \ras killed combating 
bravely at the head of his troops, the hugonots 
* 571 . -were Rnally defeated. Condc, collecting his broken 
forces, and receiving a strong reinforcement from the 
German protestants, appeared again in the field ; and 
laying siege to Chartrts, a place of great importance, 
obliged the court to agree to a new accommodation. 

So great was the mutual animosity of those re- 
ligionists, that even had tlie leaders on both sides 
been ever so sincere in their intentions for peace, 
and reposed ever so much confidence in each other, 
it would have been difficult to retain the people in 
tranquillity ; much more, where such eitreme jea- 
lousy prevailed, and vrhere the court employed 
every pacification as a snare for their enemies. A 
plan was laid for seizing the person of the prince 
and admiral; who narrowly escaped to Rochelle, 
and summoned their partisans to their assistance.'! 
The civil wars were renewed with greater fury than 
ever, and the parties became still moie exasperatejl 
against each other. The young duke of Anjou, 
brother to the king, commanded the forces of the 
catholics; and fought, in I369, a gieat battle at 
Jarnac with the hugonots, where the prince of Gonde 
was killed and his aiiny defeated. This discomfi- 
tuie, with the loss of so great a leader, reduced not 
the hugonots to despair. The admiral still sup- 
ported the cause ; and having placed at the head of 
the protestants the prince of Navarre, then sixteen 
years of age, and the young prince of Gonde, he 
encouraged the party rather to perish bravely in the 
field, than ignoininiouslyby the hands of the execu- 
tioner. He collected such numbers, so determined 
toenduie every extremity, that he was enabled to 
make head against the duke of Anjou ; and beipg 
strengthened by a new rcinlorcemcut of Germans, 

he 


^ Davila, hb. iv. 
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he obliged that prince to retreat, and to divide his CHAP, 
forces. _ 

Col I ON I then laid siege to Poitiers ; and as the isn, 
eyes of all France were hxed on this enterprise, the 
duke of Guise, emulous of the renown which his 
father had acquired by the defence of Metz, threw 
himself into the place, and so animated the gar- 
rison by his valour and conduct, that the admiral 
was obliged to raise the siege. Such was the com- 
Tncncenient of that unrivalled fame and giaudeur 
afterwards attained by this duke of Guise. The at- 
tachment which all the Catholics had borne to his 


lather was immediately transferred to the son ; and 
men pleased themselves in comparing all the great 
anc^ shining qualities which seemed in a manner 
hereditary in that family. Equal iu afiPability, in 
munificence, in address, in eloquence, and in every 
quality which engages the afifections of men ; equal 
also in valour, in conduct, in enterprise, in capa- 
city; there seemed only this difi'erence between 
them, that the son, educated in more turbulent 
times, and finding a greater dissolution of all law 
and Older, exceeded the father in ambition and 
temerity, and was engaged in enterprises still more 
destructive to the authority of his sovereign, and 
to the repose of his native country. 

Elizas bTH, who kept her attention fixed on the 
civil commotions of France, was nowise pleased with 
this new rise of her enemies the Guises ; and being 
anxious for the late of the protestants, whose in- 
teiests were connected with her own,* she was en- 
gaged, notwithstanding her aversion from all rebel- 
lion, and from all opposition to the will o( the sove- 
reign, to give them secretly some assistance. Be- 
sides employing her authoiity with the German 
princes, she lent money to the queen ol Na\aric, 


^ Haynes, p. 471. 
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c H A P.and received some jewels as })ledgcs for the loan. 
And she pel niittcd Hem y Cliampcnion to levy, and 
1571. transport over into Franec, a regiment of a hundicd 
gentlemen volunteers; among nliom Walter-Ra- 
leigh, then a young man, began to distinguish him- 
self in that gieat school ol inilitaiy s'aloiir.* The 
adiniial, constrained by the impatience oi his troops, 
and by the difficulty of subsisting them, fought with 
the duke of Anjou the battle of JMoncoiitour in 
Poictou, where he was wounded and defeated. The 
court of France, notwithstanding their licquent 
experience of the obstinacy of the liugonots, and 
the vigour ol Coligni, vainly flattered themselves 
tliat the foice of the rebels was at last finally anni- 
hilated ; and tiicy neglected farther preparations 
against a foe, wlio, they thought, could never moic 
become daiigeioiis. They wcic snrpiiscd to hear 
that this leader had appealed, without dismay, in 
anothei quartci of the kingdom ; had enconiagcd 
the young princes, whom he governed, to like con- 
stancy; had assembled anainiy , had taken llic field ; 
and was even stiong enough to tin eaten Pai Is. I’lic 
public finances, diminished by the continued dis- 
<»nlcrs ol the kingdom, .uid wasted by so iiiany fruit- 
less inilitaiy cntci puses, could no longer bear the 
ch.i.gc ol a new niinaniciit; and the king, notwith- 
standing his extreme animosity ag.iinst the lni<ro- 
not-,, was obligetl, in 11570 , to conchidc an acco”n- 
modalion with them, to giant ll>ein a paidon loi .dl 
ji.ist olfences, and to renew' the cdicls loi libeiU ol 
t onscicnce. 

1 nocuri a pacification was sccuiIiigK concludctl, 
the mind uf Cliailes was nowise lecoiicilecl to his 
i cIjcHuius subjects ; .imlthisacconmiodaLioii, like all 
the loregoing, was nothing but a suaic bv wJiicli 
the pcihdious com l L.id piojected U> tlosli oy at once, 
without flaiigci, all its loiniidahle enemies. As the 

two 
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tivo young princes, the admiral, and the other chap. 
leaders of the hugonots, instructed by past expe- 
lienee, discovered an extreme distiust of’ the king’s isri. 
intentions, and kept themselves in security at a 
distance, all possible aitilices were employed to re- 
move theii apprehensions, and to convince them of 
the sincerity ol the new counsels w Inch seem to be 
cnibiaccd. The terms of the peace weic religiously 
obseived to them ; the toleration was strictly m.iiu- 
taincd ; all attempts made by tlie zealous catholics 
to infiinge it wcie punished with severity ; oHiecs, 
and favours, and honours, wcic bestowed on tlie 
piineipal nobility among the p rotes tants ; and the 
king and council eveiy whcic declaied, that, tired 
of civil disordcis, and convinceil of the impossibi- 
lity of forcing men’s consciences, they wcie thence- 
forth determined to allow eveiy one the fiee e.\ei- 
cisc of his icligion. 

Among die othei aitifices employed to lull the 
firotestants into a fatal security, C<h.u Ics affected to 
ei^ci into close connection with Eli/ahcth ; and as 
it seemed not the intciest of France to foiwaid the 
union oi the two kingdoms of Gicat Ihitaiii, that 
piineess the inuie easily flatteicd hciseii that tlu* 

Fieiicli monarch would picfcrhci fricndsJiip to that 
of the queen of Scots. The better to ilcceive hei, 
ptoposals of marriage weic made lici w ilh the duke 
of Anjou; a prince whose youth, hcanty, and le- 
putatioii for valnui, might naturally he supposed to 
recommend him to a woman, wdiuhad appealed not 
altogcthci insensible to these endowiucnts. '1 he 
(]ueen immediately (ouiided on tliisoflei the pio|ect 
ol ilecciviiig the com I of Fiance ; and being intent 
on that artifice, she laid herself the luoie open to 
he deceived. Negotiations wcic entcied into with 
legal d to the man lage ; terms of the conlKtci weiC 
piopused , dilllculties stalled and icinosed ; and the 
two ctuiiLs, cquall) iiisinceie, tliougli not equally 
culpable, seemed to approach e\eiy day near ci to 

each 
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CHAP, each other in their demands and concessions. The 
great obstacle seemed to lie in adjusting the dif- 
isn, ference of religion ; because Elizabeth, who recom- 
mended toleration to Charles, was determined not 
to grant it in her own dominions, not even to her 
husband ; and the duke of Anjou seemed unwilling 
to submit, for the sake of interest, to the dishonour 
of an apostacy.* 

The artificial politico of Elizabeth never tri- 
umphed so much any contrivances as in those 
which were conjoined with her coquetry ; and as 
her character in this particular was generally known, 
the court of France thought that they might, with- 
out dntigei of forming any final conclusion, venture 
the farther in their concessions and offers to her. 
The queen also had other motives for dissimulation. 
Besides the advantage of discouraging Mary’s par- 
tisans, by the prospect of an alliance between France 
and England, her situation with Philip demanded 
her utmost vigilance and attention ; and the violent 
authority established in the Low Countries, made 
her desirous of fortifying herself even with the 
bare appe.irance of a new confedeiacy. 

Aflkinof Till, theological controversies which had long 
^luiuuiLi Europe, had, from the beginning, pene- 

trated into the Low Countries ; and as these pro- 
vinces maintained an extensive commerce, they had 
eaily received fiom every kingdom with which they 
corresponded, a tincture ot religious innovation. 
An opinion at that lime prevailed, which had been 
zealously propagated by priests, and implicitly re- 
ceived by sovereigns, that heresy w'as closely con- 
nected with lebellion, and that every great or vio- 
lent alteialion in the chinch involved a like revolu- 
tion in the civil government. The forward zeal of 
the refoimeis w'ould seldom allow them to wait the 
cunscuLoi the niagistiate to their iiinosations' They 

became 

• Camden, p, 433. Davila, hb. v. Divee^’a Complete Am- 
bassador, p. 84. 110, 111. 
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became less dutiful when opposed and punished : C H A p. 
And though their pretended spirit of reasoning and 
inquiry was, in leality, nothing but a new species tsrt. 
of implicit faith, tlic prince ^ook the alarm, as if no 
institutions could be secure from the temerity of 
their rese.irches. The empeior Charles, who pro- 
posed to augment his authoiity, under pretence of 
defending the catholic faith, easily adopted these 
political principles ; and notAvithslanding the limited 
pierogatise which he possessed in the Netherlands, 
he published the most arbitrary, severe, and tyran- 
nical edicts against the protestants; and he took care 
that the execution of them should be no less violent 
and sanguinary. 1 {c was neither cruel noi bigoted in 
his natural disposition; yet an historian, celebiated 
for mudeiation and caution, has computed, that In 
the several persecutions pioinoted by thatinonaich, 
no less than a hundred thousand persons peiishecl 
by the hands of the executioner “ But these severe 
lemedics, far from answering the purposes intended, 
had rather served to augment the numbeis as well as 
zeal of the refoiniers ; and the inagistiates of the 
seveial towns, seeing no endol those bat baruus exe- 
cutions, ielt their humanity lebel against their prin- 
ciples, and declined any farther pcrsecuttua ol' the 
new doctrines. 

W HEN Philip succeeded to his fathet ’s dominions, 
the Flemings were justly alarmed with new appic- 
hensions ; lest their prince, observing the lenity of 
the magistrates, should take the execution of the 
edicts from such remiss hands, and should establish 
the inquisition in the Low Countries, accompanied 
with all the iniquities and baibari ties nhich attended 
it in Spain. The severe and unrelenting character 
of the man, his professed attachment to SpanisJi 
manners, the inflexible bigotry of his piiiiciplcs; all 

these 

" Groin Anna!, lib. i. Fitther Pdul, another ^reat autho- 
rity, computes in a passage above cued, that iilty iltuusaud per- 
sons were put to death in the Low Countries alone. 
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c n \ imIjpsc ciiciniistanccs inci eased their tciror- And 
A\hcn he depaitcd the Nethei lands, nith a known 
1571 . intention nc\ei to letiuii, the d iso list of the inhabit- 
ants was cxticniely augmented, and their diead of 
those tviaiinical oidcrs ivhich then soscieign, sur- 
lounded w ith Spanish ministeis, would issue from 
his cabinet ol Madrid, lie left the duchess ol Parma 
goseiness ol the Low Countries; and the plain 
good sen-iC and good temper of that piincess, had 
she been cntuisted with the sole powei, would have 
pi csers cd the submission of those opulent pi ovinces, 
A\ hich V cie lost from that rchneinent of tieachcious 
and liai batons politics on w'hich Philip so liiglily 
valued hiniscll. The Flemings iound. that the 
iiaiiiL alone ol icgcnt remained with the duchess; 
that cat diiiaKhanville entiiely possessed the king's 
conliiloiice ; that attempts weie cvciy day made 011 
then hbeities; that a lesoliUion w'as taken never 
11101 c to asseinhie the states; that new bishopiics 
woic uibiiranlv erected, inoidci to eiiioice the exe- 
cution oi the pei^secutnig edicts ; and tiiat, on the 
whole, they must expect to be 1 educed to the cou- 
dilion ol a province iindci the Spanish mnnaicliy. 
The discontents ol the nobility gave conntcnaiice to 
the coinjilaints ol the gentiy, viliich eucoiiiagcd the 
imitinv of tlie populas'e ; and all oideis of men 
shcweil a stiong disposition to icvolt Associations 
weie foiineil. tuinultuaiv petitions presented, nauies 
oi distmcth n assumed, badges ol paity disjilaycd , 
.mil thecunent of the people, impelled b) leligions 
/t'.il and ill itated by iceble resistance, 1 osc to such a 
lieight. th.it in sevcial towns, paiticiilarly in Ant- 
w Cl p, l^c^ ni.ide an open invasion on the established 
woiship, pillaged the chinches and inonaslcrics, 
bloke the linages, .uid conuiiittcd the most unwai- 
rantahle disoidci s. 

Tut wisei pail of the nobility, pailiculaily the 
piince ol Oi.mgc, and the counts Kgmont and 
lluri], w'cic alaiiiied at these excesses, to which 
3 thttir 
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their own discontents had at first given countenance ; c h A p. 
and seconding the vrisdom of the governess, they 
suppressed the dangerous insurrections, punished 1371. 
the ringleaders, and reduced all the provinces to a 
state of order and submission. But Fhilip was not 
contented with the re-establishment of his ancient 


authority : He considered, that provinces so remote 
from the seat of government could not be ruled by 
a limited prerogative; and that a prince, who must 
intreat rather man command, w'ould necessarily, 
when he resided not among the people, feel every 
day a diminution of his power and influence. He 
determined, therefore, to lay hold of the late po- 
pular disorders, as a pretence for entirely abolish- 
ing the privileges of the Low Country provinces ; 
and for ruling them thenceforth with a military and 
arbitrary authority. 

In the execution of this violent design, he em- 
ployed a man, W'ho was a proper instrument in the 
hands of such a tyrant. Ferdinand of Toledo, duke 
of Alva, had been educated amidst arms ; and hav- 


ing attained a consummate knowledge in the mili- 
tary art, his habits led him to transfer into all 
government the severe discipline of a camp, and to 
conceive no measures between prince and subject, 
but those of rigid command and implicit obe- 
dience. This general, in l\6 8, conducted from Italy 
to the Low Countrif's a powerful body of veteran 
Spaniards; and his avo»ed animosity to the Flem- 
ings, with his known character, struck that whole 


people with terror and consternation. It belongs 
not to our subject to relate at length those violences 
which Alva's natural baibarity, steeled by reflection, 
and aggravated by insolence, exercised on those 
flourishing provinces. It suflices to say, that all 
their privileges, the gift oi so many princes, and the 
inheritance of so many ages, were openly and ex- 
pressly abolished by edict; arbitrary and sanguinary 
tribunals erected ; die counts Egmont and Horn, in 
- VoL. v. o spite 
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CHAP, spite of their great niei its and past services, brought 
to the scaffold; multitudes of all ranks tliiown into 
confinement, and thence dcliveicd ovci to the exc- 
cutionei * And notwithstanding the peaceable sub- 
mission of all men, notliing tsas heard ol but con- 
fiscation, imprisonment, exile, toituie, and death. 

Elizabeth was equally displeased to see the 
progress of that scheme, laid for the exlcimination 
of the protestants, and to observe the erection of so 
great a military power, in a state situated in so near 
a neighbourhood. She gave protection to all the 
Flemish exiles who took shelter in her dominions; 
and, as many of these were the most industiious in- 
habitants ol the Netherlands, and had rendered that 
country celebiaied for its aits, she leaped the ad- 
vantage of introducing into England some usclul 
manulactuies, which wci c J'oi mcily unknown in that 
kingdom. Fotcsceing tliat the violciijt governuieut 
•1 Alva could not long subsist without excilmn 
some coiniuotion, she ventured to coniniil an insult 
upon him, which she woidd have been cautious not 
to hazard against a moic established authoiily. Sonic 
(.eiioese inerchants had engaged, by conliacl with 
Philip, to tiaiisporl into Flaiidcis the sum ol loin 
hutulicd thousand Cl owns; and the vessels, on which 
this iiinney a>.is embaikcd, li.id been attacked in the 
(.ihaiiiicl by sonic piiv.itecrs equqiped by the Ficiich 
hugoiiots, and had taken shelter in Plymouth aiul 
boiitlMinpton. J he coininaiuhis ol the ships pie 
tended iliat the money belonged to the king ol 
Spain; but the queen, finding upon iiiquiiy lli.iL 
it was the piopeits of Genoese mercb.nits, took 
possession ol it as a loan ; and by that means de- 
pi ivcd the duke ol Al\.iof this icsouice in tlictinic 
ol Ins gicatest necessity. Alva, in revenge, seized 
all tlie English lucichants in the Eow Oouiitiies. 
tbicw them into piisoii. and confiscated then 
eflecls. 1 lie queen retaliated by a like violence on 
ilie i'lemish and Spanish mei chants ; aivd gas call 
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the English libcity to make repiisals on the sub-C li A p 
jects ot PJiilip 

Th bSL diflei dices m'ci e afterwaids accommodated i&ri. 
by treaty, and mutual icpaiations iveie made to the 
merchants ' Hut nothing could lepair the loss which 
fio wcil'tnncci a blow iiiHictcd on the Spanish go- 
vernment in the Low Countries. Alva, in want of 
money, and d.cading the immediate mutiny of his 
troops, to whom gieat arrcais were due, imposed by 
liis aibitiaiy will the most ruinous taxes on the 
people. lie not only icquircd the hundicdth pen- 
ny, and the twentieth of all the immoveable goods; 

He also demanded the tenth of all moveable goods 
on every sale , an absurd tyranny, which would not 
only have destioyed alt arts and commcicc, but 
even have rcstiamed the common inteiLOUisc ol life. 

The people iciused compliance* The duke had re- 
course to his usual expedient of tlie gibbet; And 
thus matters came still nearei the last e.xttcniitics 
between the Flemings and the Spaniards." 

Am. the enemies of Elizabeth, in ordei to rc- 
iciige themselves foi her insults, had natuially rc- 
conise to one policy, the supporting of the cause 
and pietcnstons ot the queen of Scots; and Aha, 
whose measures iveie ever violent, soon opened a 
secret intei course witli that princess. 7’hcre was one 
Kodolphi, a Florentine merchant, who had resided 
about filiccii yeais in London, and wliii, while he 
coiuhicLcd hia commcicc in England, hafl managed 
all the cm icspondenco of thccouitoi Koine with 
the catholic nobility and gentry.'" lie bad been „ 

, , ■' 1 T 111 .-.IVrw iiiii- 

tliiown into piison at tiic lime when the duke ol s|iii nv or 
^oi I’olk’s inti igues with Mary hatl liecn discoveied , 
but cilhci no jiKiof was found against iiiiii, or tin Mk 
pai t which he had acted was not veiy crinimal ; and 

O 3 lie 

^ Bcntwoglio, pirt I. lib. v. Camden, p. 41ff 

^ Lesley, p. tjuie TiidU, \ul. i. p. V7. 
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c HA P. he soon aFici* iccovered his liberly. This man, 
zealous Ibi the catholic faith, lucl ferrmcd a scheme, 
1S71. in conceit A^ith tlie Spanish ambassador, foi subvert- 
in«r the g,overniiient, by a foreign invasion and a 
domestic iiisiiiiection ; and when he communicated 
his pioi'cct by letter, to Mary, he found that, as she 
was now fully convinced of Elizabeth’s artifices, 
and despaired of ever recovering her authority, or 
Cl en liei libei ty, by pacific measures, she willingly 
gave her concurrence. The great number of ais- 
cunteiited catholics weie the chief source of their 
hopes on the side of England ; and they also ob- 
served, that the kingdom was, at that time, full of 
indigent gently, chiefly younger brothers, whohav- 
ing at pieseiit, by the late decay of the church, and 
the yet lan<ruisliiug state of commerce, no pros- 
pect of a livelihood suitable to their biith, were 
icady^ to throw themselves into any desperate en- 
tcipiisc.y But in order to inspire life and courage 
into all these malcontents, itivas requisite that some 
great nobleman should put himself at theii head ; 
and no one appeared to Rodolphi, and to tile 
bishop of Ross, who enteied into all these intrigues, 
■o ptopci, both on account of his power and his 
popiiLuity, as the diikc of Noifolk. 

1 HIS nobleman, ivhen released from confinement 
in the tower, had given his promise, that he would 
drop all intercourse wnlh the queen of Scots but 
liiidijig that he had lost, and, as he feared, beyond 
rccovciy, the confidence and favour of Elizabeth, 
and being still, m some degree, restrained from his 
liberty, he uas tempted, by impatience and despair, 
to violate his word, and to open anew his cor- 
respondence with die captive princess.”* A pro- 
mise of marriage was icncued between them; the 
duke engaged to enter into all her interests ; and 

as 
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as his remorses gradiuilly clitnini.shcd in the course c hap 
of these tiansactions, he i\as pushed to ojive liis 
consent to enterprises still more ciiininal. Rodul- iwi. 
phi’s plan waSj that the duke of Alva should, on 
sonic other pretence, assemble a gi cat quantity ol 
shipping in the Low Countries ; should transport 9. 
body of six thousand foot, and foui thousand horse, 
into England; should land tlicin at liarssich, 
wlicre.the duke oi Noifolk was to join them with 
all his friends; should thciiee iiiaich dircclly to 
London, and oblige the queen to siibniit to what- 
ever terms the conspirators should please to impose 
upon her.’’ Ts’oifolk evpiesscd his assent to this 
plan ; and three letters, in coiihcquciice of it, were 
written in his name by Rodolphi, one to Alva, 
another to the pope, and a ihiul to the king ol 
Spam; but the duke, appiehcnsivu ol the d.tugci, 
refused to sign them.''’ lie only sent to the Spanish 
ambassador a servant and confident, named Jku'kei , 
as well to notify his concur! cuce in the plan, as to 
v<Such for the 'Authenticity ol these letteis; and 
Rodolphi, liaving obtained a Icttci of cicdcnce fiom 
the ambassador, proceeded on his jouincy to Ihiisscls 
and to Rome. The duke of Alva and tiic Pope rm- 
htaced the scheme w ith alacrity. Rodolphi iiilui med 
Norfolk of their intentions ;‘l and evciy thing 
seemed to concur in lorwarding the uiulertaking. 

Nokfoi.k, notwithstniiding these criminal cuter- 
puses, had never cntiiely loigotten his duty to liis 
soscreign, his eountiy, and hisiehgion; andlhoiigli 
he had laid the plan both o( an Invasion and an in- 
suricction, he still flattered himself, that the irino- 
rence of his intentions would justify the violence of 
his measures, and that, as he aimed at nothing but 
the libeity ol the queen of Scots, and the obtaining 

of 

h I csley, p. IS). Snic Trials, vol. i. p 86, 87, I cslcy, 
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c n VP. of Elizabeth’s consent to liis luaiii i'>c, he conid not 
icpmach Inmselt as a lebel .si.d a ti rUir “ It 
is> 7 i. IS certain, lioucvei, that, consiJci nj, ‘lie queen’s 
vijrour ami spirit, the scheme, il s.ieeessini, must 
liu.illy base ended in dcthionin'j; hei , and her :iu~ 
thoiitv was here exposed to the uliiiosl Uanner. 

Thk conspiracy liithci to iiad eninely escaped the 
vigilance of Eli/abcth, and liial oi seiietais (lecil, 
who iioAV bore the lille of loid Ihiileigli. It was 
fiom another attempt nl Notfol/*. s, that they first 
obtaiixcd a hint, which, being diligently traced, led 
at last to a full discovery. Maiy had intended to 
send a sum of money to loid ilei ries, and her par- 
tisans ill Scotland; and Nuilulk imdcitooL to lia\e 
it delivered to Rannistci, a sen ant of his, at that 
time 111 the Noith, who was to lind some expedient 
lor conveying it to loid Heiiies.* He cnti listed 
- the money to a servant who wms not in the seeiet, 
and told him that the bag contained a sum ol mo- 
ney in silver, which he was to deliver to liamiistei 
w'llh a Icttci But the seivaiil coujcctiuiiig, luxii 
Ihe weight and size of the bag, that it was lull ol 
gold, earned the leltei to Builcigh; who luimc- 
diately iiideied B<iiinistci, Baikci, and Hieloid, the 
diikc’s secietaiy, to he put iindei aiiest, and to im- 
dcigo a soetc cvaiiiiiiatiuii. Toiluie made them 
enuiess the whole tiiilh; and as llicfuil, though 
oideied to hum all papcis, had caicfully kept them 
concealed iindei die inaVs of the dukes chainbei, 
and iiiidei (he tiles ol the house, lull evidence now 
appealed against his inaslet. ?Soi[olk liiinsell, 
who v\as cntiicly igiioianL ol the discovei les made 
by his seivaiits, was biouglit beloic the council; 
and though exhuited to atone loi his gnilt h) a lull 
conlcssiun, he persisted in denying evei y ci ime with 

which 
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trlilcli lie was charnred. The queen always declared, chap. 
that, if he had given hci tliis proof of his sinceie 
icpcntaiiee, she wotdd have paidoned all his fur- i37i. 
mei offences,'' but finding him obstinate, she com- 
inilted him to the 'I'ower, and oideied him to be 
brought to his trial. The bishop of Ross had, on 
come suspicion, been committed to custody before 
the discovery of Noi folk’s guilt; and every expe- 
dient was employed to make him reveal his shaie 
in the conspiracy. IJc ac Gist insisted on hi;, pii- 
s liege ; but he was told, tliat as his mistress was no 
longer a sovereign, he w'ould not be legaidcd as an 
ambassador, and that, even li that cliatacter were 
allowed, it did not wariaiithim in conspiring against 
the sovereign at whose court he resided.' As he 
still lefuscd to answer interrogatories, he was in- 
(oimed of the confession made by Noi folk’s ser- 
lilts, after which he no longer sciuj^lcd to make 
a lull discoveiy ; and his evidence put the guilt of 
tli.it nobleman beyond all question. A jury of isrt. 
tu*iity-live peels unanimously passed sentence upon islJli’Jj"’ 
him. I'he tiial was quite regiilai, even according Norfolk, 
to the stiict lulos obscived at present in these mat- 
teis; except lh.it tlie witnesses g.ive not ihcii evi- 
dence in couit, and wcie not conlionted with the 
ptisoner A laudable practice, which was nut at 
tii.it time oJjseivcd in trials for high tieason. 

Thf queen still liesitated concerning Noilolk’s 
execution, whelhei th.vt slie w.is leaWy moved by 
li leiidship and compassion towards a peci of that 
t.uik and incut, oi that, affecting llie praise of 
clemency, she only put on the appearance of these 
seiilmients. Twice she signed a wan ant loi Ins 
execution, and twice i evoked the i.ital sentence 
and though her luinisteis and cuuiisellurs pushed 

liei 
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€ H A p. her to rigour, she still appeared irresolute and un> 
determined. After four months hesitation, a par- 
isrs. liament was assembled, and the commons addressed 
in strong terms, for the execution of the duke; 
8th May. a sanction which, when added to the greatness and 
cei tainty of his guilt, would, she thought, justify, 
in the eyes of all mankind, her severity against 
sdjone. that nobleman. Norfolk died with calmness and 
constancy ; and though he cleared himself of any 
disloyal intentions against the queen's authority, he 
acknowledged the justice of the sentence by which 
he suffered.* That we may relate together affairs 
of a similar nature, we shall mention, that the earl 
of Noithumberland, being delivered up to the 

J [ueen by the legent of Scotland, was also, a 
ew months after, brought to the scaffold for his 
reliellion. 

The queen of Scots was either the occasion or 
the cause of all these disturbances ; but as she was 
a sovereign princess, and might reasonably, ftom the 
harsh treatment which she had met with, think her* 


self entitled to use any expedient for her relief, Eli* 
zabeth durst not, as yet, lorm any resolution of pro* 
ceeding to extremities against her. She only sent 
lord Dclawar, sir Ralph Sadler, sir Thomas lirom* 
ley, and Di. Wilson, to expostulate with her, and 
to demand satisfaction lor all those parts of her con* 
duct which, from the beginning of her life, had 
given disnleasuie to Elizabeth: Her assuming the 
arms of England, refusing to ratify the treaty of 
Edinburgh, intending to marry Norfolk without 
the queen’s consent, concui ring in the northern re- 
bellion,"* practising with Rodedphi to engage the 
king of Spain in an invasion of England," procur- 
ing the pope’s bull of excommunication, and al* 
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lowing her fiiends abioad to give her the title ofc h a P. 
Queen of England. Mary justified lieiscH from the 
several articles of the charge, either by denying the istia. 
facts imputed to her, or by throwing the bl.tme on 
others.'^ But the queen was little satisfied with her 
apology, and the parliament was so enraged against 
her, that the commons made a direct a^iplication 
for her immediate trial and execution. They em- 
ployed some topics derived from piactice and rea- 
son, and the laws of nations ; but the chief stiess was 
laid on passages and examples fiom the Old Testa- 
ment,^ which, if considered as a gencial iiile of 
conduct (an intention which it is unieasonablc to 
suppose), would lead to consequences destructive of 
all principles of humanity and moiality. Matters 
were heie carried iarther than Elizabeth intended; 
and that princess, satisfied with shewing Mary the 
disposition of the nation, sent to the house Jier ex- 
press commands not to deal any Iarther at picsent 
in the affair of the Scottish qneen.*^ hiuthing could 
a stronger proof, that the puritanical interest 
prevailed in the house, than the intemperate use of 
authorities derived from scripture, especially fiom 
the Old Testament: and the queen was so little a 
lover of that sect, that she was not likely to make 
any concession merely in deference to their solicit- 
ation. She shewed, this session, hei disapprobation 
of their schemes in another remaikable instance. 

The commons had passed two hills ioi regulating 
ecclesiastical ceremonies ; but she sent them a like 
imperious message w itli her former ones ; and by 
the terror of her prerogative, she stopped all farther 
proceeding in those matters.*^ 

But tliungh Elizabeth would not cany matters 
to such extremities against Mary, as weie lecom- 
mended by the parliament, she was alarmed at the 

great 
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■ great interest and the restless spirit of that piincess, 

I as well as hci close connections with Spain; and 
1 S 72 . she thought it necess<iry both to increase the rigoui 
and stiictness of her conhneinent, and to tollo\T 
maxims diffeient from those which she had hitherto 
pursued in her management of Scotland.'* That 
kingdom remained still in a state of aiiaichy. The 
castle of Edinburgh, commanded by Kirkaldy of 
Grange^ had declared loi Mary; and the lords of 
that party, cncouiaged by his countenance, had 
taken possession oi the capital, and carried on a 
vigorous ujr against the regent. By a sudden and 
unexpected inioaJ, tlicy seized that nobleman at 
Stirling ; but finding that his friends, sallying from 
the castle, wcie likely to icscuc him, they instantly 
put him to death. The carl of Mai re was chosen 
regent in his room ; and found the same dilficulties 
ill the government of that divided country. He 
was thcicforcglad to accept ol the mediation offered 
by the Ficnch and English ambassadors; and to 
conclude on equal terms a truce with the queen’s 
paity.‘ He was a man of a fiee and generous 
s^iirit, and scnined to submit to any dependance on 
England; and lor this reason, Elizabeth, who had 
then formed intimate connections with France, 
yielded with less rcl uclancc to the solicitations of that 
coiiit, still mainlaiiied the appcaiaiice of iieutiality 
helween the paitics, and allowed iiiatteis to remain 
on a halance in Scotland.'* But allairs soon alter 
took a new till Ti Mane died of melancholy, with 
winch t’lc disti acted state of the counti y affected 
him; Moiton was chosen regent, and as this no- 
bleman had secictly taken all his measuies with 
Elt/.ibeth, who no longer relied on the iiiendshi|> 
ol the I'lench couit, she lesolved to exert hci self 
muie cllectually loi the snppoit ol the party which 

she 
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she had always favoured. She sent sir Henry Kil- chap. 
Icgrew ambassadoi to Scotland, nho (oiind Alary's 
paitisans so discouiagcd by the discovery and pu- isrd. 
nisliment of Noi folk’s conspiiacy, that they ^^cle 
glad to submit to the king’s authority, and accept 
of an indemnity from all past uflenccs.’" The duke 
of Cliatelrault and the earl of Huntley, with the 
most considei able of Alary’s friends, laid down tlicir 
arms on these conditions. The garrison alone of 
the castle of Edinbuigli continued i eitaclory. Kii- 
kaldy’s fortunes w'erc desperate; and lie Hatteied 
himself with the hopes of leceiving assistance from 
the kings of Tiance and Spain, who cncouiaged 
his obstinacy, in the view of being able, irotn that 
qiuiter, to give disturbance to England Eli/aiieth 
was alarmed with the danger; she no inoic appre- 
hended ui.tking an entire bteach with the (pieen of 
Scuts, w’ho, she found, would not any longer be 
amused by hei artifices; she had an implicit re- 
liance on Morton ; and she saw that by the siib- 
inicsioii ot all the considerable nobility, the pacili- 
ration ol Scotland would be an c.'isy, .is well as a 
most impoitant undcitaking Slicuidciul, tbere- 
loie, sii ^Vlllianl l)i ury, goveiiioi of lleiwicL, to 
iiiaich with some tioops and artdlci) to Edinhiiigli, 
and to besiege the castle.y The g.n i ison sin iculci- 
cd at disci ction: Kiikaldy was dcliveicd into tlic 
hands ol his C()nnti)incn, by whom he w.is tiled, 
cuiidinitied, and executed* Secielais IjUlnigton, 
who had taken part with him, died soon .iltei a 
sohintaiy death, as is supposed , and Scotland, snli- 
injtting entiicly to the legeiil, gave not, dmiiig .i 
long time, any liiitliei incpiielmle to EIiiS.ilKth 

TiiF events which hnppciud in I'l.iiicLMtcie not ivonrh 
to agiceablc to the queen’s interests and inilitia- 
turns. The l.illaeions pacihcations, which had been 
so oltcn made with the hii^onots, (>a\e llicin leason 

to 
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C HA P. to suspect the present intentions of the court; and, 
after all the other leaders of that party were dc- 
1S7S. ceived into a dangerous credulity, the sagacious 
admiral still remained doubtful and uncertain. Hut 
his suspicions were at last overcome, partly by the 
profound dissimulation of Charles, partly by his own 
earnest desire to end the miseries of France, and re 
turn a^ain to the peifoimarice of his duty towaids 
his prince and country, lie considered besides, 
that as the former violent conduct of the court had 
ever met with such fatal success, it was not unlikely 
that a prince, who had newly come to ycais of dis- 
cretion, and .ippcaicd not to be ri vetted in any dan- 
gerous animosities or picjudices, would be induced 
to govern himself by more moderate maxims. And 
as Charles was young, sras of a passionate, hasty 
temper, and addicted to plcasui c/ such deep per- 
fidy seemed either remote fioin his cliaiacter, or 
difficult, and .ilmost impossible, to be so unifoimly 
suppoitcd by him. Moved by these considerations, 
the adTTiii.d, the queen of Navarre, and all the ku- 
gonots, began to lepose themselves in full security, 
and gave ciedit to the treacherous cai esses and 
professions of the Fiencli court. Kli/ahcth hei- 
self, notwithstanding her great experience and pe- 
netration, ciitei tamed not the least distiust ol 
Charles’s sincciity ; and being pleased to find lici 
enemies of the house of (tuisc icmovcd fiom all 
authority, and to ohsei'vc an animosity eveiy day 
iiAApriL growing between thcFiciidi and bp.uiish monaiclis. 
she concluded a dcfcnsisc league with the loinici,’ 
and regal (led this alliance as an invincible barriei 
to her throne. Walsingliatn, her .uiibassador, sent 
her over, liy cvciy couiiei, the most salislaetoiy 
nccoiints ol the honour, and plaiii-tkaling and fade- 
lity of that peifuliniis piiiicc 

Tn i better to blind the jealous hiigonots, and 
draw then Il.uIcis into the su.uc picpaied loi them, 

dial Us 
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Charles ofiered liis sister, Margaret, in marriage to H a p. 
the prince of Navaire; and the admiral, with all 
the considerable nobility of tlie party, had come to im. 
Paris, in order to assist at the celebration of these 
nuptials, which, it was hoped, would finally, if not 
compose the differences, at least appease the bloody 
animosity of the two religions. The queen of Na- 
varre was poisoned by orders from the court ; the 
admiral was dangerously wounded by an assassin : 

Yet Charles, redoubling his dissimulation, was still 
able to retain the hugonots in their security ; till, 
on the evening of St. Baitholomew, a few daysaltci 
the mariiage, the signal was given for a geneial 
mas&acrc of tliose religionists, and the king himself, 
ill poison, led the way to these assassinations. The ivin.«5»(T* 
liatred long entertained by the P.ii isians against the "* 
piotestants, made tliciii second, w'ithout any picpa- 
lation, the fury of the court; and persons ol every 
condition, age, and sex, suspected of any propensity 
to that religion, were involved in an iindisliuguished 
tuin. The admiral, his son-iu-luw, Teligni, Sou- 
bize, Rochefoucault, Paidaillon, Piles, l.,avaidiii, 
men w' ho, duiing the late W'ais, had signalised thein- 
selvcs by the most heioic actions, weie miserably 
butchered, without resistance; the stieels of Palis 
Mowed with blood; and the people, more eniaged 
than satiated with their cruelty, as if lepiuiiig that 
death had saved the victims from farthci insult, ex- 
ercised on tlieir dead bodies all the lagc ol the most 
licentious biutality. About five hundted gentlemen 
uid men of lank pci ished lu this massacre, and near 
ten thousand of inferior condition.'’ Oi dci'^ wci e 
instantly dispatched to all the provinces loi a like 

f encial execution ol the protestaiits; and in Rouen, 

.yons, and many other cities, the people emulated 
the fury of the capital. Kven the niuidei of tiie 
cil Naval le, and piince ol Condc, had been 

proposed 
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C 11 A F. proposed by the duke of Guise; but Gliailcs, 
soitencd by tlic amiable ni.iuneis of the king of 
tsra. ^ a I'ari e, and hoping that these young princes might 
easily be conveited to the catholic faitb, dctei mined 
to spaie their lives, though Jic obliged them to 
purciiase their salety by a seeming change of their 
religion. 

Ciiatii.es, in older to covei this barbarous per- 
fidy, pietcnded that aconspiiacv of the liiigonots to 
seize his person had been suddenly detected; and 
that he had been necessitated, loi his ouii defence, 
to proceed to this severilv against them. He sent 
oitieis to Fenclon, his ambassadoi in England, to 
ask .III audience, and to give Eli/abetb this account 
of the late ti ansactioii. Tli.it ininistei . a man of 
piobiLy, abhoiied the Ireaclieiy anrf ciuelty of liis 
coiiit, and even sciiipicti not to declaie, that he 
v\as now ashamed to bear the name of Eieiiclmi.m;'' 
yet be Mas obligetl to obey his oiders, and make use 
of the .ipoltigy Mhicli bad been picscrilicd to him 
lie met lYitli that icccption fioin all the courtiers, 
■which, he kiiciv, the concliict of his mastci h.ul so 
VTell nici ited. Nothing could be nioic awful and 
aflcciiiig lli.iii the soleuiiiity of his audience A me 
l.iTichnl)' SOI icnv sat on every lace • Silence, as in ih'* 
de.icl of night, leigned through .dl the c.liamhe'is of 
the io)aI apaitiiieut ; the coin tiers and ladies, clad 
in deep iiiouiiiing, were langcd on e.icli ••ide, and 
allowed huii to pass, wUhuuL alloiding him one 
salute or favouiablc look; till lie was .idniitted to 
the c{uueii hci sell.** Tli.it pi incess i eceiv ed him w ilh 
ainoiecasy, if not a iiioie giacious coiiiitciiancc ; 
and heaid his apologv, vvilhoiit discoveiing .iiiy vi- 
sible symptoms of indignation. She then told liiin, 
that though, on the fust luiiumr of this dicadful 
intelligence, slic had been astonished that so many 
biave men and loval subjects, who lested secuie on 

the 
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the faith of their sovereign, should have been sud- chap 
deiily butchered in so barbarous a manner, she had 
hitheito suspended liei judgment, till larther and i37«. 
mute certain infoiniation should be brought her: 

That the account which he had given, even if found- 
ed on no mistake oi bad infoimatiou, though it might 
alleviate, would by no means leinovc die bl.ime of 
the king’s counsellors, oi justify the stiange iiregu- 
laiity of their proceedings: That the same loice 
which, without lesistance, had massacred so Tiiauy 
ilelenceless men, could easily have sccuretl then- 
persons, and hav'C leseived them ioi a tiial, and 
fur punishment by a legal sentence, which woiiUl 
have distingiiisheil the innocent fiom the guilty: 

That the adiiiiiul, in pniliculai, being daiigeiouslv 
wounded, and envnoned by the guards ol the king, 
on whose piotectioii he seemed eiitiiely to rely, 
had no means ol escape, .ind might siuely, heloie 
his death, have been eunvictcd ol the ci lines im- 
puted to liiin: That it w'as mote woitby of a sove- 
leigii to reserve in his own hands the swoid of 
jusUcc, than to eomiuit it to bloody muideieis, 
who, being the dechired and mortal enemies of the 
pci sons accused, employed it without nicicy and 
without distinction’ That il these sentiments were 
just, even supposing the conspiracy of the piotest- 
ants to be real, how much moie so, if that ci line was 
acaluniny of theii enemies, invented for then desti iic- 
tion.’ That if, Upon iiiquiiy, the innoeence of these 
unhappy victims should aftei wards appeal , it was the 
king’s duty to turn his vengeance on their def.tineis, 
w lio had thus ci uelly abused liiscoiifidencc, had miii- 
dered so many of his brave subjects, aiul had done 
what in them lay to cover him with everlasting dis- 
honoui And that for hei pait, she should ioi m hen 
judgment of liis intentions by his subsequent con- 
duct , aiicl in the iiie.in time should .let as dcsii cd bv 
the ainbassadui , andrathei pity than blame his iiiastei 
lor till' c\ticmilies to which lie bad been caiiicd.* 

ELl/ABtTIl 
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CHAP. Eli AZBETH ms fully sensible of the dangerous 
situation in which she now stood. In the massacre 
isrt. of Paris, she saw the result of that ^eneralconspiracy, 
foimed for the extermination of the proleslants ; and 
she knew that she herself, as the head and protectress 
of the new religion, was exposed to the utmost fury 
and lesentment of the catholics. The violence and 
craelty of the Spaniaids in the Low Countries was 
another branch of the same conspiracy ; and as 
Charles and Philip, two princes nearly allied in 
perfidy and barbarity as well as in bigotry, had 
now laid aside their pretended quarrel, and had 
avowed the most entire friendship,^ she had reason, 
as soon as they had appeased their domestic com- 
motions, to diead the effects of their united coun- 
sels. The duke of Guise also and his family, whom 
Charles, in order to deceive the admiral, had 
hitherto kept at a distance, had now acquired an 
open and entire ascendant in the court of France; 
and she was sensible that these princes, from per- 
sonal as well as political reasons, were her declared 
and implacable enemies. The queen of Scots, their 
near relation and close confederate, was the pretender 
to her throne; and, though detained in custody, was 
actuated by a restless spirit, and, besides her loreign 
allies, possessed numerous <'ind zealous partisans in 
the heart of the kingdom. For these reasons, Eliza- 
beth thought it more prudent nut to reject all com- 
merce with the French monarch, but still to listen to 
the professions of liiendship which he made her. 
She allowed even the negotiations to be renewed for 
her marriage with the duke ol Alencon, Charles’s 
ihiid brother Those with the duke of Anjou had 
already been brokerroffl She sent the earl of W'or- 
ccster to assist in her name at the baptism of a young 
princess, born to Charles ; but before she agreed to 
give him this last mark of condescension, she 
thought it becoming her dignity, to renew her ex- 
pressions 
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pressions of blame, and even of detestation, against chap. 
tiie cruelties exercised on his piotestant subjects.** 
Meanwhile, she prepaicd herself for that attack 
which seemed to threaten her from the combined 
power and violence oPthe Romanists : She fortihed 
Portsmouth, put her fleet in order, exercised her 
militia, cultivated popularity with her subjects, 
acted with vigour for the farther reduction of Scot— 
land under obedience to the young king, and re- 
new'ed her alliance with the German princes, w'ho 
were no less alarmed than herself at these treacherous 
and sanguinary measures, so universally embraced 
by the catholics. 

Bu r though Elizabeth cautiously avoided coming 
to extremities w ith Charles, the gicatestsecuiity that 
she possessed against his violence was dciived from 
thedlflicuUies which the obstin.tte resistance of the 
hugonots still created to him. Such of that sect as **"■ 
lived near the irontiers, immediately, on the first*'"”' 
news of the massacres, fled into England, Germany, 
or ^Switzerland ; where they excited the compassion 
and indignation ol the pi utestants,^ and prepared 
themselves, with increased forces and redoubled zeal, 
to return into France, and avenge the tieachcious 
slaughter oi their bretliicn. Those who lived in the 
middle of the Ivingdoiii, took shelter in the nearest 
i^arrisous occupied by the hugonots; and finding, 
that they could icpose no faith in capiftilalions, and 
expect no clemency, were detei mined to defend 
themselves to the last extremity. The sect, which 
Charles had hoped at one blow to exterminate, had 
now an army ol eighteen thousand men on foot, and 
possessed, in different parts of the kingdom, above a 
hundi ed cities, castles, or fortresses nor could that 
prince deem himself secure from the invasion threat- 
ened him by all the otiierjprotestants in Europe. 

The nubrlity and gentry of England were loused to 

such 
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•such a pitch of re.«enlmcnt,that tlicy oflcied to levy 
an army of twenty thousand foot and (our thou- 
1573. sand horse, to transpoit them into Fiance, and to 
maintain them six months at theii own charge * But 
Elizabeth, who was cautious in her ineasuics, and 
who feared to inilame fatjicr the qnaricl between 
the two religions by these dangerous crusades, re- 
fused her consent, and model ated the zeal of her 
subjects^ The Gciniau pi nice s, less political oi 
iiioie sccuie fiom the lesentirunt of Fiance, for- 
warded the levies made by the piotcstnnis ; and the 
young prince ol Condo, having esc i]ied fiOm court, 
put hiiiisclf at the head of those hoops, and pre- 
pated to invade the kingdom. The dnkeof Alen^on, 
tlic kijig o( Naval re, the lainily ol Montnioi em i, 
and iiriny considct.iblc men even among the catlio 
lies, displeased, cithei on a piivate oi public ac- 
count, Willi the iiicisnics ol tiie court, favouicd the 
.progiess of the hugoiiots; and cveiy thing lelapscd 
into confusion The king, instead of icpciiting 
Ills violent counsels, which had Inought mattcis to 
JS7I such evtieniities, called aloud lot new violences d 
noi could even the nioicd dislempci under which 
he Iihonied, inodciatc the lage and animosity hy 
«'ih Mjy actuated. 1 le du tl w ilhout male issue, 

at the .igc of tw'cuty-h\e yeais, .i piiiicc, whose 
chaiactcr, containing that usual inixliiic ol dissimu- 
lation and feiucity, of quick icsentmcnt and uii- 
relcutiiig v cngcance, executed the gi eatcsl niischicls, 
and tliicateiicd still woisc, both to his native 
cou.itiy .md to all Fhiiupc. 

HfcMRV, duke ol Anjoii, who had, some time 
hcfoie, been elected king of I’olaiid, no soonei heard 
oi his bi other's death, than he Jiasleiiecl to take 
possession of the tluunc of France, and found the 
kingdom not only involved in the greatest picscnt 

disorders, 
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disorders, but exposed to infirmities, for which it C HA p. 
was extremely ditfimlt to provide any suitable re- 
medy. TIic people weie divided into two theolo- iSfrtt 
gic.il factions, furious fiom their zeal, and mutually 
enr isced from the injuries which they had committed 
or suffered; and as all faith had been violated and 
moderation banished, it seemed impracticable to 
find any terms of composition between them. Each 
party had devoted itself to Icadei s, whose commands 
had more authority than the will of the sovereign ; 
and even the catholics, to whom the king was at- 
tached, weic entncly conducted by the counsels of 
Guise and his family. The icUgious connections 
had, on both sides, superseded the civil ; oi rather 
^foi men will always be guided by present inteicst), 
two empires fieing sccietly formed in the kingdom, 
every individual was engaged by new views of in- 
tcicst to follow those leaders,- to whom, during the ’ 
cour'-c of past comulsions, he had been indebted foe 
bis honoms and pieicimcnt. 

• Henry, obsciving the low' condition of the 
crown, had laid a scheme foi lestuiing his own 
authority, hy acting as umpire between the parties, 
liy model atirig then dilfciciiccs, and hy reducing 
both to a depcnd.incc upon iiiiuself. He possessccl 
all the talents ol dissimulation icipusiteioi the exe- 
cution ol this delicate plan ; but being deficient in 
vigoui, application, and sound |udgmenl, instead of 
acquiiiiigu siipciioiity ovcrbotli factions, he lost tlie 
confidence of both, and taught the partisans of each 
to adhere still iiioie closely to their paiticular lead- 
cis, whom they luuiid nioic cordial and sincere in 
the cause which they espoused. The liugonots weie 
sUengthened Iiy the accession of a Cciman aiiny 
iindei the ptince of Gonde and piincc Gasiniir ; but 
much moic by the cicdit andpeisonal viituesof the 
king ol Navarre, who, having lied iiom court, li.id 
placed himself at the lieadot that tormidable paity. 

r a Ileury, 
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C ha p. Henry, in prosecution of his plan, entered into a 
composition with them; and being desirous of pre- 
isf6. serving a balance between the sects, he granted them 
peace on the most advantageous conditions. This 
was the fifth general peace made with the hugonots; 
but though it was no more sincere on the part of the 
court than any of the former, it gave the highest 
disgust to the catholics ; and afforded the duke of 
Guise the desired pretence of declaiming against the 
measm es, and maxims, and conduct of the king. 

That artful and bold leader took thence an 
occasion of reducing his party into a more formed 
and regular body ; and he laid the first foundations 
of the lamous Leacui:,, which, without paying any 
regard to the loyal authority, aimed at the entile 
suppression of the hugonots. Such n as the unhappy 
condition of Fiance, from the past severities and 
violent conduct of its.piinccs, that toleintion could 
no longer be admitted ; and a concession for liberty 
of conscience, which wouhl probably have appeased 
the icformcis, excited the gicatest resentment in the 
1477. catholics. Heniy, in order to divcit llic lorcc of the 
league liora Jiunsclf, and even to elude its efforts 
against the hugonots, dcciaied liiniself the liead of 
that seditious confederacy, and look the field as 
leader of the Humanists. But liis dilatory and fee- 
ble nieasnics bctiayed his reluctance to the undei- 
lakiiig ; and alter some unsuccesslul .itteinjits, ^lie 
concluded a new peace, which, though Jess lavour- 
•ible than the former to the piotcstants, gave no 
contentment to the catholics. Alutual diffidence 
still prevailed between the panics ; the king’s mo- 
deration was suspicious to both ; each faction coii- 
liiuied to iuitily itself ag.iinht that breach ; which, 
they foresaw, must speedily eiiMie ; theological con- 
troversy daily whetted the aiiiiiiosity of the sects; 
and every piivate injury became the t^iound of a 
public quanel. * 
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The king, hoping, by his artifice and subtlety, c HA p. 
to allure the nation into a love of pleaMire and le- 
pose, was hiuiseli caught in the snaie ; and sinking isrs. 
into a dissolute indolence, wholly lost the esteem, 
and, in a gicat measuie, the afiections of his peo- 
ple. Instesid of advancing such men of cliaractcr and 
abilities as weie neuters between these dangerous 
factions, he gave all his confidence to young agree- 
able favourites, who, unable to pi op hts laTling 
authority, leaned entirely upon it, and inflaincd the 
general odium against his administration. The*' 
public burdens, incicascd by his piofusc liberality, 
and felt moie heavy on a di>oidcicd kingdom, be- 
came another ground ot complaint; and the un- 
conti oiled aniiiiosity of p.n tics, joined to the mul- 
tiplicity of taxes, rendered peace nioie eahiinitoiis 
than any open sUtc ol loieign or even domestic 
hostility. The artifices ol the king ucic loo lefincd iws. 
to succeed, .11 III too licquent to be conix.ilcd ; and 
the pl.nn, diicct, and avowed conduct ol the duke 
of*CTuise on oi side, and th.it of the kiii" nl Na- 
larie on the other, dien b) dcgieci> the gcneinlity 
of the nation to dc>otc tliemsclvcs uithout icsciie 
to one or the oilier ol those gic.it Icadeis. 

'I'lir civil conunotious of France weic of too 
genci.il inipintancc to be overlookeil by the other 
princes at Fnrope; and Elizabeths loiesight and 
vigihiiice, tlioii'Ji somewhat restr.iinccl by hci lin- 
g.ilitv, led her to t.ike secictLy some pait in them, 
ncside-i employing on all acc.islons hei good offices 
111 lavoiir ol the hugouots, she had expended no i;i- 
considei .ihle sums in levying that .tuny of Geimans 
which the prince of Condc and piiiice (kisiniir con- 
ducted into Fiance," and notwithstanding lici 
negotiations uitlithe court, and her professions of 
amity, she .ilw.iys considered hci own iiiteicsts as 
connected with the piospcrity of the Frcncli pio- 
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CHAP, tc^tants and the depression of the house of Guise. 

Philip, on the othci liaiid, had declaied liiinself pro- 
i5r9. tector of the Icaj^ue ; liad cntcrcil into the closest 
correspondence ivith Guise; anil had employed all 
his authority in suppoiting the credit ol that lacti- 
ous Icadei. The sympathy i ficligion, which oi it- 
self begat a connection of interests, was one consi- 
deiable inducement ; but that monarch had also in 
view, the subduing of his lebellious subjects in the 
Netherlands: who, as they received gieat encou- 
ragement from the Fiench protestants, would, he 
hoped, finidly despair of success, alter the entire 
suppression of their friends and confederates. 

Sa*?” Thk same political views which engaged F.liza- 

Counui^r belli to support the hugonots, would have led her 
to assistthe disticsscd piotestants in the I.uw Coun- 
tries ; but the mighty poiver of Philip, the tran- 
quility of all his other dominions, and the great 
force which he maintained in these nuilinoiis pro- 
vinces, kept her in aw e, and obliged her, notwith- 
standing all teinplations and all provocations, 

? iescrve some tciins of amity witii that nionaich. 

iic Spanisli ambassador represented to her, that 
many ol the Flemish exiles, w ho infested the seas, 
and pieycd on his niastci’s subjects, wcic leceixed 
into the hai bonis oi England, and were theie al- 
lowed to dispose ol their prizes; .nul by tliese le- 
moiistiances the queen lound heisclf undui a ne- 
cessity ol denying tliem all entrance into Iici do- 
minions. Hut this ineasuic pioved in the issue ev- 
trcmcly prejudicial to the inteicsts of Philip. These 
dcspeiatc exiles, liiiding no longei any possibility of 
subsistence, wei c loiced to attempt the most pci ilons 
entcrpiiscs ; and they made an assault on the Biilie, 
a sea poit tow'ii in Holland, xilieie they met with 
success, and altera shoit resistance, became masteis 
of the place." The duke of Alva was alaimcd at 

the 
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the danger; and, stoppiiijr those bloody executions * 
>\hicii he was making on the defenceless Flemings, 
lie hastened with liis atmy to extinguish the llame, 
w'hiili, falling on mateiials so well prepared for 
coiiilmstioii, seemed to menace a general conliagra- 
tiuii. Ills fears soon appealed to be well-ground- 
ed. 'i'he people in tlie neighbourhood of the 
Ihillc, eniaged by that complication of cruelty, op- 
jircssiun, insolence,' usurpation, and pei sedition, 
under which they and .all their cuuiitiymcn la- 
boured, flew to arms ; and in a few days almost the 
whole piovincu ol tlolland and that of Zealand 
had revolted liom the Spaniards, and had openly 
dcclaicd against the tyianny oi AKa. This event 
happened in the year 1575. 

VVii.i.iAM, piliicc ot Orange, descended fioni a 
soveicign lamily ol gieat lustic and antiquity in 
(Iciinany. inhciiliiig the possessions of a sovereign 
family in Fiance, had fixed his lesidcncc in the Low 
Countnes and on account oi his noble birth and 
iiymensc I idles, as AscUas oi hispeisonal meiit,AAas 
uiiivcisally legaided as the gieatcst subject that 
lived 111 those provinces. He had opposed, by allic- 
gul.ir and dutiful means the piogressol the Sjiaiiibli 
iisuipatioiis; and aaIicii Alva conducted his army 
into the Netliei lands, and assumed the govciqjncnt, 
this piince, isell acquainted with the violent cha- 
lactcr ot the man, and the tyraimu al spiiit ol the 
coiiit ol jMadiid, Avisely fledfioin the danger AvIiicU 
threatened him, .md letiicd to liis paternal estate 
and dominions in Cerinaiiy. 11 c Avas cited to ap- 
peal befoie Alva’s tribunal, Avas coiideinncd in 
absence, Avas dcclaied a rebel, and his ample posses- 
sions 111 the Loav (ioiuitilcs Avere conhscated. In 
levengc he had levied an army of piotcstaiits in the 
cnipiie, and had made soinC attempts to lestoic the 
Flemings to libcity; but a>.is still lepulscd Avith 
loss by the vigilance and militaiy conduct o( Alva, 
and by the gieat bravery, as aa'cII as dhcqilmc. 
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® ^‘of those vcteian Spaniards who served under that 
general. 

isr9. The revolt of Holland and Zealand, provinces 
which the prince of Orange had formerly com- 
manded, and where he was much beloved, called 
him anew from his retreat ; and he added conduct, 
no less than spirit, to that obstinate resistance which 
was here made to the Spanish dominion By uniting 
the revolted cities in a league, he laid the foundation 
of that illustrioua commonwealth, the oflspring of 
industry and liberty, whose arms and policy have 
long made so signal a figure in every transaction of 
Europe. He inflamed the inhabitants by every mo- 
tive which religious zeal, resentment, or love of fiee- 
dom could inspire. Though the present greatness 
of the Spanish monarchy might deprive them of 
all courage, he still flattered them witli the concur- 
rence of the other provinces, and with assistance 
from neighbouring states; and he cxhoited them, in 
defence ol their religion, their liberties, their lives, 
to endure the utmost extremities of war. From this 
spirit proceeded the desperate defence of Harlem ; 
a defence which nothing but the most consuming 
famine could overcome, and which the Spaiiiaids ic- 
venged by tlic execution ol more than two thousand 
of the inhabitants." This cxti eine severity, instead of 
striking tenor into the Hollanders, animated them 
by despair; and the vigorous resistance made at Alc- 
macr, whci e Alva was finally repulsed, shewed them 
that their insolent enemies were not invincible. The 
duke, finding at last the pernicious effects of his vio- 
lent counsels, solicited to be recalled Medina-celi, 
who was appointed liis successor, refused to accept 
' the government : Requeseus, comniendator of Cas- 
tile, was sent trom Italy to replace Alva ; and this 
tyrant departed Irom the Ncthei lands in 1574; 
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leaving his name in execration to the inhabitants, 
and boasting, in his turn, that, during the course of 
five years, he liad delivered above eighteen thou- 
sand of those rebellious licretics into the hands of 
the executioner.^ 

Rlq,u£S£M8, though a man of milder dispositions, 
could not appease the violent hatred which the re- 
volted Hollanders had conceived against the Spanish 
government ; and the war condnued as obstinate as 
ever. In the siege of Leyden, undertaken by the 
Spaniards, the Dutch opened the dykes and sluices, 
in order to drive them li oin the enterpi i&e ; and the 
very peasants were active in ruining their fields by 
an inundation, rather than fall again uiidei the hated 
tyranny of Spain. But notwithstanding this le- 
pulse, the governor, still puisned the wai ; and the 
contest seemed too unequal between so mighty a 
nionaichy, and two small provinces, however for- 
tified by nature, and hu^^ ever defended by the despe- 
rate lesolution ol the inlubilanls. The piince of 
Oi^nge therelore, in l'>75, was lesolvcd to sue for 
foreign succour, and to make applications to one or 
other of his great neighbours, Henry or Elizabeth. 
The couit of France was not exempt fioni the same 
spiiit of tyianny and pcisecution which pievailed 
among the Spaniards; and that kingdom, torn by 
domestic dissensions, seemed not to enjoy, at pre- 
sent, cither leiaLiie or ability to pay legiicl to loicign 
intciests. But England, long connccLed, both by 
commerce and alliance, with the Netherlands, and 
now more concerned m the fate of the lesoltcd pro- 
vinces by sympathy in icligion, seemed naturally 
interested in their defence ’ and as Eli/alietb had 
justly entertained gieat jealousy o( Philip, and go- 
verned her kingdom in perfect tianquilhty, hopes 
wcie entertained, that her policy, her ambition, or 

her 
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C IT \ j*. her pjcncrosity, \ioiiUl cngaf^c her to support them 
unclci tlicir pi esent calamilics. They sent tlicicroie 
ijT9. a soluTin eiiib is'iv to l<ontloii, co]isistiii,<>; of St. Aldc- 
goiifle, Douz.i, l^ivelle, Hii)s, .uid Melscn ; ami 
alter employing tlie most luiutlilc supplications to 
the queen, they ofTcred hci the possession and 
soveici^uty oi their piovinces, if she would excit 
hci powci in then dtlence. 

The HE sveie many strong motisc-s which might 
impel to accept of so hlicral an oiler. 

She AS as rpimiscd of the mjmies Ashich I’hilip had 
done hci, hv Ins lutiignes with the nialcoiiteuts in 
Kii'il.ind and Iicland She foiesaw the danger 
AAiiicli si’.e must incur from a total pievalciicc ol the 
calliolics in the Low Countiics . And tlie maritime 
situation of those provinces, as well as thoii coiu- 
niaiid ovei the gicaf riveis, A\as an iiiA'iting ciicum- 
staned to a nation like the Knghsli, aaIio A\eie bc- 
giiinlHg to cultivate commcice and naval power, 
lint this princess, though m.iguauiinous, had never 
cutorlaiiicd the ambition of making cotupicsts, pr 
gaining ncAv acquisitions : and the aaJioIc pin pose ol 
her vigilant and actisc politics Avas to maintain, by 
the most 1 1 iigal Aiid cautious expedients, the li-an-. 
quillily of hci oivn dominions. An open war AAith 
the Spanish nionai chy asms the apparent consequence 
of her accepting the doiiiinioii of these piovinces ; 
and after taking the iiilialiUants undet her ])io~ 
tection, she could nevei aflciwaids in honoui aban- 
don them, but, Iuiaaca'ci despeiale tlici defence 
might become, she must ciiihiace it, even larlher 
than her convenience oi iiitercsls A\ould pciinit. 
Fur these reasons, she refused, iii positive teiiiis, the 
soveicignty piufTciedlicr ; but told the ambassadors, 
that, ill ictnin lor the good-will which the pi nice of 
thange and the Stales liad shew n hei , she lAould eii- 
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dcavour to mediate an ag;ieement for them, on thee h a p. 
most reasonable terms that could be obtaiticd/ She 
scut accordingly sir Henry Cobham to Philip,; and uro. 
jcpresented to him the danger which he would incur 
of losing entirely the Low Countries, if France could 
obtain the least interval from her intestine disorders, 
and hnd leisure to oiTer her protection to those mu- 
tinous and discontented provinces. Philip seemed 
to take this remonstrance in good part ; but no ac- 
cord ensued, and war in the Netherlands continued 
with the s.imc rage and violence as beioi e. 

It was an accident that deliveied the Hollanders 
from tlieit picsciit despciatc situation. Rcquesctis, 
the goveinor, dying suddenly, the Spanish lioops, 
discontented for want of pay, and licentious lor 
want ol a ptoper authoiit) to coiim.and them, 
biukc into a furious mutiny, and threw every thing 
into contusion. They sacked and pillaged the 
cities ol Maastricht and Autw'erp, and executed 
great slaughter on the inhabitants: They threatened 
thfi otliei cities with the like fate' And all the pro- 
vinces, excepting Luxenihouig, united loi mutual 
defence against then violence, and called in the 
prince ol Oiange and the 1 lolianilprs, as theii pio- 
Leelois. A treaty, coiiinionly called thePacihcation 
of Ghent, was hmned by common agiecincnt ; and 
the removal ol ioicign tioops, with the lesloiatiou 
ol llicii ancient libei tics, was the obji cl w Inch the 
pinvinces iiiulually stipulated to puisne. Don John 
oi Aiistiia, iiatuial biolhei to Philip, being ap- 
(loinlcd govei iioi , found, on his anival :iL Luxeiti- 
boiiig, that the St ites bad so iuildied lliemselvcs, 
and that llieSpanisli tioops were so divided by their 
.Situation, that llieic was i.o possibility ol icsisLaiice ; 
and he agiecd to the tcims lequiied of him. 'I'lie 
Spaniaids cv.iciiatcd the counti y ; and tliesc ]iio- 
viiices seemed at last to breathe a little (loiii tlicir 
calamities. 

lluT 
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c H A B. But it was not easy to settle entire peace, wlii le the 
thirst of revenge ana dominion governed the hing of 
isrs, Spain, and wnile the Flemings were so strongly- 
agitated with lesentment of pdst, and fear of future 
injuries. The ambition of Don John, who coveted 
tins gieat theatre foi his military talents, engaged 
him rather to inflame than appease the quarrel ; and 
as he found the States determined to impose very 
stiict limitations on his authority, he broke all ai- 
tides, seized Namur, and procured the recall of the 
Spanish army from Italy. This prince, endowed 
witli a lofty genius and elated by the prosperous 
successes of Ins youth, had opened his mind to vast 
iindei takings ; and looking much beyond the con- 
quest of the revolted provinces, had projected to 
espouse the queen of Scots, and to acquit e in her 
right the dominion of the British kingdom^/ Eli- 
zaljeth wasawurejof his intentions ; and seeing now, 
from the union of all the provinces, ‘a fair prospect 
of their making a long and vigorous defence against 
Spain, she no longer scrupled to embi ace the pi otec- 
tion of their I ibertics, which seemed so intimately con- 
nected with her own safety. Alter sending them a 
sum of money, ab#tit twenty thousand pounds, lor the 
immediate pay of thcii troops, she concluded a ti eaty 
with them ; in which she stipulated to assist tlieiu 
with five thousand foot and .i thousand hoise, at the 
chatge of the Flemings ; and to lend them a hun- 
dred thousand pounds, on leceiviug the bonds of 
some of the most considerable tow-ns of the Nelhci- 
iatads, for her repayment wllliin the year. It w.as 
farther agreed, that the commander of the English 
ardiy should be admitted into llie council of the 
Slates : and nothing be determined cuncei nmg wai 
or peace, without previously inforiuiiig the queen 
or him of it ; that they should enter into no league 

without 
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without her consent ; tliat if any discord arose c H 4 V. 
amon^ themselves, it should be referred to her ai- 
bitratioii ; and that if any prince, on any pretext, ij 7 .j. 
should attempt hostilities against her, they should 
send to her assistance an atmy equal to that \>hich 
she had employed in their defence. This alliance 
was signed on the 7th of January 1578.* 

One considerable inducement to the queen for 
enteiing into tieaty with the States was, to prevent 
their throwing themselves into the arms of Fiance ; 
and she was desirgus to make the king of Sp.iiri 
believe that it was her sole motive. She represented 
to him, by her ambassador, Thomas Wilkes, tli.it 
hithcito she had religiously acted the part of a good 
neighbour and ally ; had i efnsed the sovereignty of 
Holland and Zealand, when oJfeied hei ; had ad- 
vised the prince of Orange to submit to the king ; 
and liad-eveH accompanied her counsel with mena- 
ces, in case ol Ins refusal. She persevered, she said, 
in the same friendly intentions; and as a prool of it, 
nould vciitme to intciposu with her advice, for the 
coifiposine ol ihc present differences * Let Don John, 
whom she could not but regard as her mortal enemy, 
be lecalled ; let some olhei piincc more populai be 
substituted m his room, let the Spanish aiiuics be 
itlidrawn ; let the Flemings berestoied to theii an- 
cient liberties and pi ivilcgcs* And If,a{Lei these con- 
cessions, they were still obstinate nut to i etui n to llicii 
duty, she pioniised to join hci aims with those of the 
k iiig of Spain, and force them to compliance. Philip 
dissen hied his icsentment against the queen; and 
still continued to supply l)on John with raontfy , 
and troops. That piince, though once repulsed ^t 
Riinoii lilt by the valoui of the English uridei Noi ns, 
and thou'ah opposeil, as well by the army ol the 
Slates as by pi nice Casmilr, who had conducted to 
the Low Ciountiies a gieat body of Ceimans, pud 
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CHAP. by the queen, jraiiicd a great advantage over the 
Flemings at GembUmrs ; but was cut off m the midst 
1579 . of his prosperity by poison, given Iiiin secretly, as 
was suspected, by orders from Pliilip, who dreaded 
his ambition. The prince of Paima succeeded to 
the command ; who, uniting valour and clemency, 
negotiation and military exploits, made great pro- 
gress against the icvolted Flemings, and advanced 
the progress of the Spaniards by his arts, as well as 
by his arms. 

Diiit INC these years, while ^Europe was almost 
every wbeic in great commotion, England cnjo)cd 
a profouml tianquillity ; owing chiefly to the piu- 
dence and vigour ol the queen’s administration, 
and to the wise precautions w hich she employed in 
all her measures, lly suppoiting the rcaluus pio- 
tesUnts ill Scotland, she had twice given them the 
supeiiontv over their aiilagoiilsLs, had closely con- 
nected Ihcii luLcicsts with hei own, and had pio- 
cuicd hetscir entire sccuiily fioin that qiiailei 
whence the most dangcious invasions could, be 
made upon liei. She .saw in Fiaiue hci enemies, 
the (xuises, though c\ticmcly powci lul, yet coiiii- 
Ici balanced by the bugoiiols, licr zealous partisans ; 
and even bated by the king, who was jealous ol then 
restless and exoibitant ambilion. The bigotry ol 
Philip gave hci just giouiid of anxiety; but the 
same bigotiy bad happily excited the most obstinate 
opposition among his ovVn suhj’ects, an<l had created 
him enemies, whom his aims and policy weie not 
likely soon to subdue. The queen of Scots lici an- 
tagonist and 1 ival, and the pretender to her throne, 
was a pi isoner in hei hands ; and by hci impatience 
and high spiiit had been engaged iii practices, 
which affoided the queen a pictence for rendeiirig 
Jier conlinemeiit inoie ligoious, and loi cutting off 
hei communicalioii with hei partisans in England. 

Hk L ie. ION was the capital point, on which de- 
pended all the political transactions oi that age; 

and 
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and llie queen's conduct in this pAitknIar, maLinpr c hap. 
allowance for the picv.iilinur piejudlt.es of the times, 
could scarcely be accused ol sevexity oi itiipiudence. isru. 
She established no inquisition into men's bosoms : 

She imposed no oath ol supremacy, except on those 
who received trust or emolument from the public : 

And though the exercise ol cveiy icU(!;ion but the 
established was prolnbited by statute, tlie violation 
ol this law, by saying mass, and icceiving the sicra> 
ment in private bouses, was, in many instances, 
connived at while, on the other hand, the ca- 
tholics, ill the beginning of her leigii, shesved little 
reluctance against going to chinch, ui liequenting 
the uidinaiy duties of public Mursliip. The pope, 
sensible that this practii e would hy degiees leconcilc 
nil his paitisans to the teioinicd religion, liastcnctl 
the publication ol the Inill, which evcommiinica'od 
the queen, and freed hei subjects iiotn tlieh oaths 
oi allegiance; and gie.it jiaius wcic taken by the 
cmissaiies of Rome, to lender the In each between 
the two icligioiis as wide as possible, anil to make 
the Ircqucnting of protestant clini dies appe.ir liighl v 
criminal iii the catholic's These |u.(CtJccs, with 
the relicllioii which ensued, iacie.ised the vjgilaiu'c 
and seventy of the govei nnient ; but tlie Roui.iiiisls, 
il their condition sveie compared with llial oi the 
Noncoiifoiniists m ulhci cuuntiics, and w illi then 
own maxims ivlicre they dominccicd, coulit not 
justly complain of sdolciiCe oi pctsecutum. 

Tin queen appeal e<l talhei niuie anxious to keep 
a sli let hand ovei the puiitans; who, though llieii 
jirctcnsions weio not so immed lately cl irigeioiis to 
liei autlioiity, seemed to be acLualed by a mine mi- 
re.isunable obstinacy, and to letam claims, ol whidi, 
both in civil and ecclc''iaslical matters, it was. .u 
yet, difti,.ult to discern the lull scope and intciition. 

Soiiie 
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CHAP. Some secret atteyppls of that sect to establish a se- 
XL. paratc con^rejraLton and discipline had been caie- 
fully repressed m the beginning of this reign ;* and 
when any of the established clergy discovered a 
tendency to their principles, by omitting the legal 
habits or ceremonies, the queen had shewn a deter- 
mined resolution to punish them by fines and depri- 
vation though her orders to that purpose had been 
frequently eluded, by the secret protection which 
these sectaries received from some of her most con- 
siderable courtiers. 

But what chiefly tended to gain Elizabeth the 
hearts of hci subjects, was, hei frugality, which, 
though carried sometimes to an extreme, led her not 
to amass treasures, but only to pi event impositions 
upon her people, who wcie at that time very little 
accustomed to bear the buithcns of government. 
By means of her rigid oeconomy, she paid all the 
debts which she found on the crown, with their full 
interest ; though some of these debts h.id been con- 
tracted even during the reign of her father.^ Some 
loans, winch she had exacted at the commence- 
ment of her leign, were repaid by hci ; a practice 
in that age somewhat unusual And she had es-tab- 
lislied lici credit on such a looting, that no so\c- 
reign in Euiope could more readily command any 
sum, uhich the public exigencies might at any time 
rcquiie.*' During this peaceable and nriiioiin go- 
vciniiient, England furnishes few matciials toi his- 
tory f and except the small part which Elizabeth 
took ill foieign tiansactions, llicie scarcely passed 
any occuirciice \\hich requires a paiticulai detail. 
Apariia- The most memoiablc event in this period a 
■Mot. session of pailiainent, held on the 8 th of Febiuaiy 
1576; where debates were staitcd, which may ap- 
pear 

^ Strype's Life of Parker, p. 312. Ibid. iTife of Crindal, 
p. 31.'>. y llcylin, p. Ibo, l6t>. * D’Es.es, p. 215. 
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;ippear somewhat curious and singular. Peter Went- C HA p 
woitli, a pmitan, who had signalized himself 
former parliaments by his free and undaunted spirit, 
opened this session with a piemeditated harangue, 
ivhich drew on him the indignation of Ihe house, 
and gave gieat oHence to the queen and the ini- 
nisteis. As it seems to contain a rude sketch of 
those principles of liberty which happily gained 
alterwards the ascendant in England, it may not be 
improper to give, in a few words, the substance of 
it He premised, that the very name ol libeity is 
sweet ; but the thing itself is precious beyond’ the 
most incstiinable treasure : And that it behoved 
them to he caiciul, lest, contenting themselves with 
the sweetness of the name, they foiego the sulistance, 
and abandon what of all earthly possessions was of 
the highest value to the kingdom, lie then pio- 
cceded to observe, that fieedom ol speech in that 
house, a privilege so useful Iwtli to soveieign .md 
subject, liad lieeu lonncrly iniringed in many csseu- 
ti.^1 articles, and was at picsent exposed to the most 
iuuniuent daiigei That it was usual, when any sub 
feet of iiiipoi lance was liaiidled, especially li it 
legaided religion, to suuiiise, that these topics wcie 
disagiceahle to the queen, and that the iaithei pio- 
ccecliiig'Sn them would draw down her indignation 
upon their lemeiity That Solomon had pistly al- 
ia iiied tlie.king’s displeasure to he a messenger r>l 
death; and it was no wondci il men, even though 
uiged hy motives oi conscience and duty, should he 
iiicliiiccl to stop short, when they loiind themselves 
exposed to so sevcic a penalty* 7'hat, hy the em- 
ploying of this aigiiincnt, the house was incapaci- 
tated iiom serving then country, and even horn 
seiving the queen licisclf, whose ears, besieged by 
pernicious Hattcieis, were thereby rendcjcd inac- 
cessible to the most salutary truths: That it was a 
mockery to call an assembly a parliament, ye't deny 
il that piivilege, which was so essential toils being, 

and 
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CHAP, aod without which it must degenerate into an abject 
school of servility and dissimulation : That, as the 
ism. parliament was the great guardian of the laws, they 
ought to have liberty 40 discharge their trust, and 
to maintam that authority whence even kings them- 
selves derive their being : That a king was consti- 
tuted such by law, and though he w'as not depend- 
ent on man, yet was he subordinate to God and the 
law, aad was obliged to make their prescriptions, 
noLhis own will, the rule of his conduct; That 
even his commission, as God’s vicegerent, enforced, 
instead of loosening, this obligation ; since he was 
thereby invested with authority to execute on earth 
the will of God, which is nothing but law and jus- 
tice; That though these surmises of displeasing the 
queen by their proceedings had impeached, in a 
very essential point, all freedom of speech, a privi- 
legc granted them by a special law ; yet was there a 
more express and more dangeious imaslon made on 
their liberties, by frequent messages from the throne: 
That it had become a practice, when the house was 
entciing on any question, either ecclesiastical or 
civil, 'to bring an ortler from the queen, inhibiting 
them absolutely from treating of such matters, and 
debarring them from alt farther discussion of these 
momentous articles: That the prelates, emboldened 
by her royal protection, had assumed a decisive 
power in all questions of religion, and required that 
every one should implicitly submit Ins faith to their 
arbitrary determinations : That the love which he 
bore his sovereign loibade him to be silent under 
such abuses, or to sacrifice, on this important occa- 
sion, his duty to servile flattery and complaisance : 
And that as no earthly creature was exempt from 
fault, so neither was the queen herself ; but, in im- 
posing this servitude on her faithful commons, she 
had committed a great, and even dangeious, fault 
againft herself and the whole commonwealth." 

It 
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It is easy to observe from this speech, that, inC H a P. 
this dawn of liberty, the parliamentary style was still 
crude and unformed ; and that the proper decmrum i5r». 
of attacking ministers and counsellors, without in- 
teresting the honour of the crown, or mentioning 
the pei^on of the sovereign, was not yet entirely 
established. The commons expressed great dis- 
pleasure at this unusual licence: They sequestered 
Wentworth from the house, and committed him 

E risoner to the serjeaut at arms. They even ordered 
im to be examined by a committee, consisting of all 
those members, who were also members of the privy- 
council ; and a report to be next day made to the 
house. This committee met in the star-chamber, 
and, wearily the aspect of that arbitrary court, 
summoned AVentworth to appear before them and 
answer for his behaviour. But though the commons 
had discovered so little delicacy or precautioqy in 
thus confounding their own authority with that of 
the star-chamber ;^Wentwoith better understood the 
principles of liberty, and refused to give these coun- 
sellors any account of his conduct in parliament, till 
he were satisfied that they acted, not as members of 
the privy-council, but as a committee of the house.** 

Ife justified his liberty of speech, by pleading the 
rigour and hardship of the queen’s messages ; and 
notwithstanding that the committee shewed him, by 
instances in other reigns, that the practice of send- 
ing such messages was not unprecedented, he would 
not agree to caress any sorrow or repentance. The 
issue of the afiair was, that, after a month’s confine- 
ment, the queen sent to the commons, informing 
tiicni, that, from her special grace and favour, she 
had restored him to his liberty, and to his place in 
the huuse.^ By this seeming lenity, she indirectly 
retained the power which she had assumed, of im- 
prisoning the members, and obliging them to answer 

before 
« Ibid. p. 944. 
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CI^P. before her for their conduct in parliament. And 
sir Waltei Mildnuy endeavoured to make the house 
1579. sensible of her majesty’s goodness in so gently re> 
mitting the indignation ^vhich she might justly 
conceive at the temerity of their member : But he 
informed them, that they had not the liberty of 
speaking ivhat and of whom they pleased ; and that 
indiscreet freedoms used in that house had, both 
in the present and foregoing ages, met with a pro- 
per chastisement. He warned them, therefore, nut 
to abuse farthei the queen’s clemency ; lest she be 
constrained, contiary to her inclination, to tuin an 
unsuccesslul lenity into a necessary severity.^ 

The behaviour of the two houses was, m cvciy 
other respect, equally tame and submissive. In- 
stead of a bill, which w.is at first introduced,'^ for 
the 1 ciurinatioii of the church, they wcie contented 
to piescnt a petition to hei majesty for that put- 
pose: And when she told them that she would 
give oidcis to her bishops (o amend all abuses, and 
if they weic negligent, she would hcisclf, by het 
supicmc powci .ind authority ovci the chuich, gi\e 
such rediess as would entirely satisiy the iiaLiuii , 
llie pailiainetit willingly acquiesced lu this sove- 
reign anil pcieiiiploiy decision.'’ 

Thul'ch the commons shew'cd so little spiiit in 
opposing the authority ol the crown, they inaiulani- 
ed. this session, their fhgnity against an eiicio.icli- 
iiieul of the peeis, .tiul would not .igiee to a i on 
fciciicc which, they ihoiiglil, was doii'.tiuled of Them 
ill aniiiegulai iiiaiiiici hey ackuos. lodged, how- 
f cvei, with .ill hiiiiihleiici.s '^such is then e’s.piessioii , 
the superloiity of the loius The) onls leliiscvl m 
give that house aii\ icasoii ioi tlicii piuceediii<a,'> . 
and asseiled, that w'hcic they alleied a hill sent 
them by the peeis, it belonged to them to desiie a 
confeieiice, not to the uppei house to require i( ’ 

1 1 . 1 . 
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The commons granted an aid of one subsidy and chap. 
two blteenths. Mildmay, in oi-der to satisfy the 
liouse concerning the reasonableness of this grant, i&rs 
entered into a detail of the queen’s past expences 
in supporting the government, and of the increasing 
charges of the crown, from the daily increase in the 
price of all commodities. He did not, however, 
lorget to admonish them, that they were to regard 
this detail as the pure efiect of the queen’s conde- 
scension, since she was not bound to give them any 
account how she employed her treasure 

k D’Ewes, !>. 2i6. 
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XLI. 


A'lirs of 


Affmrs of Scotland — Spanish affairsw—Sir Francis 
Drake — A parliament — Negotiations of marriage 
with the diike of Anjou — Affairs of Scotland — Let-> 
ter of queen Mary to EhxabethZ— Conspiracies in 
England — A parliament — The ecclesiastical com- 
mission — Affairs of theL fyCountries — Hostilities 
with Spain. 

T he greatest and most absolute security that 
Elizabeth enjoyed during her whole, reign, 
never exempted her from vigilance'and attention ; 
but the scene began now to be more' overcast, and 
dangers gradually multiplied on her from more than 
one quarter. 

The earl of Morton had hitherto retained Scot- 
hind in strict alliance with the queen, and had also 
restoied domestic tranquillity to that kingdom : But 
it was not to be expected that thefactitfous and legal 
authority of a regent would long maintain itself in 
a countiy unacquainted with law and order ; where 
even the natural dominion of hereditary princes so 
often met with opposition and control. The nobi- 
lity began anew to break into factions : The people 
were disgusted with some instances of Morton’s ava- 
rice : And the clergy, who complained of faither 
encroachments on their narrow revenue, joined and 
increased the discontent of the othei ciders. The 
regent was sensible of his dangcious situation; and 
having dropped some peevish expressions, as if he 
were willing or desirous to resign, the noblemen of 
the opposite party, favouiites of the young king, 
laid hold of this concession, and required that cFc- 
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mission which he seemed so frankly to offer them. CHAP. 
James was at this time hut eleven yeais of age ; yet 
Morton, having secured himelf, as he imagiAed, by isso. 
a general pardon, resigned his authority into the 
hands of the king, who pretended to conduct, in his 
own name, the administration ot the kingdom. The 
regent reired from the govemmeiit : and seemed to 
employ himself entirely in the care of his domestic 
affairs; but, either tired with this tranquillity, which 
appeared insipid after the agitations of ambition, or 
thinking it time to throw off dissimulation, he came 
again to court ; acquired an ascendant in the coun- 
cil ; and, though he resumed not the title of regent, 
governed with the same autlioilty as before. The 
opposite party, after holding separate conventions, 
toolc to arms, on pretence of deliveiing their prince 
fiom captivity, and restoring him to the free exercise 
of his government: Oueen^lizabeth interposed bv 
her ambassador, sir Robert Bou es, and mediated 
an agt cement between the factions: Murton kept 
pq^scssion of thegoveinment; but his enemies weie 
numerous and vigilant ; and his authority seemed to 
become every day more precarious * 

The count d’Aubigney, of the house of Lenox, 
cousln-geiman to the king’s father, had been bom 
:ind educated in Fiance; and, being a young man 
of good address and a sweet disposition, he appeared 
to the duke of Guise a proper instrument Uir detach- 
ing James from the English interest, and connecting 
him u ith his raothei and her relations. He no sooiiei 
appealed at Stirling, where James lesidcd, tli.in he 
acquit ed the aflections of the young uumaich ; and, 
joining his inteiest with those of J.sines Sluait, of 
the house of Ochiltree, a man of prolligale niaiinei s, 
who had acquit ed the king’s iavoiir, lie employed 
himself, unclei the appearance of play and .iiuuse- 
ment, in instilling into the tender mind of the pi nice 
new sentiments of politics and government. 11c re- 

pi eseiited 
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c H^A P. presented to him the injustice which had been done 
to Mary in lier deposition, and inade him entertain 
1580, thoughts either oi lesigning the croivn into her 
hands, or ol associating hci witii him m the adnii- 
nis'iatior.' Kiizabeth, alainicd at the dangei which 
iiiigiit ensue Irom the pievalencc ot this iiiteicst in 
Scotland, sent anew sir Bobeit Boves to Stirling; 
and, accusing d’Aubigney, now created earl ol' 
Lenox, of an attachment to the Ficnch, warned 
Limes against entei taming such suspicions and 
dangerous connections.™ The hing excused limi- 
seli, by sir Alexandei Hume, his .uub.issador ; and 
Lenox, Hiiding that the queen had openly dc- 
claicd against him, was farthei conhiuied in his 
intentions of oveituuiin»r the Enolish iiiteiesl. and 
paiticulaily of iuinin«r Morton, who was rcgaiilcd 
as the head of it. That nobleman was aiicstcd iii 
council, accused as an accomplice in the Life king s 
inuider, committed to piisoii, biought' to liinl. and 
condemned to suffer .is a haitoi He confessed 
that Bothwel Ji.ul comimuiu t..od lo him the design, 
had pleaded JSIaiy’s comeiit, and had dcsiied his 
coucmtcnce; hut he denied Miat he liimsell had 
evti expressed any appiob.ition ol tlieeiime; ami, 
in excuse loi liis concealing it, he al leged the dangei 
of reveahus: the secret, eilhci lo He rm , w iio li id no 
resohilioiinur constancy, or to Mai ) , w lio appealed 
to he .111 accomplice in the iiiiiuKi " Sn '1 lioinas 
Haiid^lph was scnlhy the queen to inieiceile in la- 
yout ol Morton; ami that amhassadoi , nut content 
witli ilischaiging this duty ol Ins liiiiclioii, engaged, 
by Ins pei suasion, the eails ot Aigvle, Monti ose, 
Angus, Mane, and Glenc.uiic, to eiilti into a con- 
Icclciacy fur piotccting, cseii b) loice ot anus, the 
life of tlie piisoticr. The iiioie lo oveiawe tliat 
noblcmflii’s enemies, Elizabeth oidoicd lotces to be 

assembled 
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assembled on the borders of Enj^land ; but this ex- CHAP, 
pedient served only to hasten his sentence and exe- 
cution.” Moi tun died 'with that constancy and leso- isso. 
lution, which had attended him through all the va- 
rious events of his hie; and left a reputation, which 
was less disputed with regard to abilities than 
probity and virtue, liut this conclusion of the 
scene happened not till the subsccpient year. 

Ei.izadkth was, during this pet lod, exticmely Smniiiii 
anxious on account of every revolution in Scotland 
both because that country alone, not being sepaiatcd 
fiom Kngland by sea, and bordeiing on all the ca- 
tholic and malcontent counties, afforded her cnc- 
niics a sale and easy method oi attacking hci ; and 
because she was sensible, that Maiy, thinking her- 
self abandoned by the Fiench monarch, had been 
engaged by the (iuises to have tccourse to the 
pouciiul piolcduui of Philip, who, though he 
fiad not )ct come to aii open lupture with the 
queen, was e\eiy <1 iv, both by the injuiics which 
lifi cum I'itted and siiHcicd, more exasperated 
against hei. 'I'bat he might ictalialc the assist nice 
winch he ga>c to his rebels in the Low ('puntiies, 
he had sjiir niidei llie name ol the pope,*’ a body 
of seven liniulK’d Spaniaids and It.dians into 
lielaiid, wlicie tlie inhabitants, always tiiibident, 
and discontented with the English goveiiiinent, 
were now iiune a'ienitecl by religions piepuhccs, 
ami weic readv to |oin evciy iiivadei. The Spanish 
gcnci.il. San fosepho, built a fort in Kciii , and, 
being tbcii besieged by tbc call of Otinoiicl, picsi- 
dent of AIuiibLcr, who was soon altci joined by 
fold G'av, ^hc deputy, lie made a weak .ind cow- 
aidlv tleb nee Aitei some assaults, leebK siist.iiii- 
cd, he sunciideied at discielion; and (iiav who 
cuiniiirtiided but a small foicc, finding hiinscll iii- 

ciinibcicil 
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CHAP, cumbered with so many prisoners, put all the 
Spaniards and Italians to the sword without mefcy, 
1980. and hanp;ed al>out fifteen hundred of the Irish : A 
cruelty which gave great displeasure to Elizabeth.** 

When the English ambassador made complaints 
of this invasion^ he was answered by like complaints 
of the piracies committed by Francis Drake, a bold 
sea(pan, who had assaulted the Spaniards in the place 
where tlxey deemed themselves most secure, in the 
new woi Id. This man, sprung from mean parents in 
the county of Devon, having acquired considerable 
riches by dcpiedatiuns made m the isthmus of Pana- 
ma, and having there gotten a sight of the Pacific 
Ocean, was so stimulated by ambition and avarice, 
that he scrupled not to employiiis whole fortune in 
a new adventure through those seas, so much un- 
known at that time to all the European nations.^ 
By means of sir Christopher Hatton, then vice- 
chamberlain, a great favourite of the queen’s, he ob- 
tained her consent and approbation ; and he s'bt sail 
Irom Plymouth in 1577» with four ships and a pin- 
nace, on board of which were one hundred and sixty- 
four able saiiois.** He passed into the South Sea by 
the Su.iits of Magellan, and attacking the Spaniards, 
who expected no enemy in those quailers, he took 
many rich piizes, and prepared to return with the 
Imoty which he had acquired. Apprehensive of 
being intercepted by the enemy, if he took the 
same way homewards, by whicli he had i cached the 
Pacific Ocean, he attempted to find a passage by the 
north of California ; and failing in that enterprise, 
he set sail for the East Indies, and returned safely 
this yeai by the Cape of Good Hope^ He was the 
first Englishman who sailed round the globe ; and 
the first commander in chief: For Magellan, w'hose 

ship 
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ship executed the same adventure, died in his pas- chap. 
sage.-j His name became celebrated on account of 
so bold and fortunate an attempt; but many, appre- imo, 
hending the resentment of the Spaniards, endea- 
voured to persuade the queen, that it would be 
more prudent to disavow the enterprise, to punish 
Drake, and to restore the treasure. But Elizabeth, 
who admired valour, and was allured by the pro- 
spect of sharing in the booty, determined to coun- 
tenance that gmlant sailor : She conferred on him 
the honour of knighthood, and accepted of a ban- 
quet from him, at Deptford, on board the ship 
which had atchieved so memorable a voyage. When 
Philip's ambassador, Mendoza, exclaimed .igaiiist 
Drake’s piracies, she told him that the Spaniards, 
by arrogating a right to the whole new world, and 
excluding thence all other 'European nations, who 
should sail thither, even with a view of exercising 
the most lawful commerce, naluially tempted 
others to make a violent iiruption into those coun- 
tries.* To pacify, howevei, the catholic monaicli, 
she caused part of the booty to be restored to Pedro 
Sebuia, a Spaniard, who pretended to he agent fur 
the merchants whom Diake had spoiled. Having 
learned afterwards, that Philip had seized the money, 
and had employed part of it against hcr&eli in Iic- 
land, part of it in the pay of the prince of Paima's 
troops, she determined to make no more restitutions. 

These was another cause, which induced the isiu* 
queen to take this resolution : She was in such want 
of money, th.tt she was obliged to assemble a par- 
liament, a measure, which, as she herself openly de- 
clared, she never embiaced, except when constrain- 
ed by the necessity of her affairs. The parliament, ^ 
besides granting her a supply of one subsidy and ment 
two fiileenths, enacted some statutes fur the security 
of her government, chiefly against the attempts of 

the 
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CHAP, the catholics. Whocvei. ni anyway, leconciled 
any one to the chinch of Rome, or was himself re- 
»Bi. conclled, ^^as declared to be guilty oi ticason; to 
say mass was subjected to the pfcnalty of a yeai’s 
iniprisoninent, and a fine of tuo hundted marks; 
the being present was punishable by a year’s iinpii- 
sonment, and a fine of one hnndied inaiks: A fine 
of twenty pounds a month was imposed on every 
one who continued, duiiug that time, absent from 
church." To utter slandeious or seditious words 
against the {|uecn was piinisliablc, for the hist of- 
fence, with the pilhuy and loss of eais; the second 
uHcnce was declared felony: The writing or print- 
ino: of such woids was felonv even on the first of- 
fence*. The pin itans pi evaded so far as to have 
faither applications made for leforniation in leli- 
, gion*: And Paul Wenti\oith, biothei to the mem- 
ber of that natnu who had distinguished himself in 
the preceding session, inovetl, That the commons, 
from their own authority, should appoint a general 
fast and prayers : A motion, to u Inch the house 
unwaiily assented. Foi this picsumption, they 
iveie scvciely icpiinianded by a message liom the 
queen, as cncioachiiig on the loyal piciugativc aiul 
supiciiiacy; and they wcie obliged to submit, and 
ask foi giveiiess^. 

Thk queen and parliament wcic engaged to pass 
these severe laws against the catholics, by some late 
discoveries of the ticasonable piacticcs ui then 
priests. W’heii the anciciilnoiship was suppicsscd, 
and the reformation inti odiiccd into the universi- 
ties, the king of Spain icllcctcd, th.it, as some spe- 
cies ol lilciature was necessaiy for suppuiting these 
doctrines and coiitioscrsics, the Romish commu- 
nion must decay in England, if no means ascii. 
found to giA'e erudition to the ecclesiastics ; and loi 
this reason, he lounded a seminary at Duuay, Avhere 
the catholics sent their children, cliiclly such as 

weie 
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^ere intended for the piiesthood, in order to re- g H a i* 
ceive the rudiments of their education. The caidi- 
iial of Lorraine imitated this example, by electing 
a like seminary in his diocese, of Rheinis; and 
though Rome was somewhat distant, the pope would 
not neglect to adorn, by a foundation of the same 
nature, that capital of orthodoxy. These semina- 
lies, founded with so hostile an intention, sent over 
every year a colony of piicsts, who maintained the 
catholic superstition in its lull height o( bigotry: 
and being educated with a view to the ciown ol 
maityrdoni, weic nut deteired. cithci by dangci or 
fatigue, iroin maintaining and piopagating then 
principles. They infused into all their votaiies 
an cxtrcuic haticd against the queen, whuni ihev 
ticated as an usui pei, a schisin.itic, a heietic, a pei- 
seciitoi of the orthodox, anil one soleuinlv and 
publicly aiialhenutised by tliu holy iathoi. Sedi- 
tion, iJicllion, sometimes a<>sassiiiatu)ii, w'cic llio 
expedients by which tho) intended to cllect ihcit 
pm poses agaui'-t hci ; and the se\eic icstiaint. not 
to say pcisecuLion, imdei which the catholics la- 
bouied, made them the nioie w liliiigly receive, liom 
then ghostly latlieis, such violent doctiines. 

Tiiisb seminal les wcic all ol them undci llicdi- 
rcction of the jcsuits, a new oidei of legulai piicsis 
elected in Kuiopc, when the cuuitol l{.omep(i- 
ceived that the la/y monks ami begg.ii Iv liiais, 
who siifliceil IM times of igiiiuance, weic no lo'i';ii 
able to deleiid the laiiipaits ol llie chuich. ass iih J 
on cveiy side, and that the int|uisiLive s]iiiit ol the 
age lequiicd a sov iety inoie active and iiioic learn- 
ed, to o])]>[)'-e jis daiigeions piogiess. Tlicse men, 
us they •■rood ioicm ist m the contest against the 
piotestaiils, diew on them the c.xireiiic animosity ol 
that w hole sect , and, by assuming a siiperioiity ovei 
the olhci moil iiiiineious and mote alicicnt oiders 


of tlieii own coniimmion, weie e>cu exposed to tliu 
envy of then bietbicn* So that it is no w ondei , if 
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C blame, to 'which their principles and conduct 

« - ^ might be exposed, has, in many instances, been 
isai. much exaggerated. This reproach, however, they 
must bear from 'posterity, that, by tlie very nature 
of their institution, they were engaged to perjj^ert 
learning, the Only effectual remedy against super- 
stition, into a nourishment of that infirmity ; and, 
as their erudition was chiefly of the ecclesiastical 
and scholastic kind (though a few members have 
cultivated polite literature), they were only the more 
enabled, by that acquisition, to refine away the 
plainest dictates of morality, and to erect a regular 
system of casuistry, by which prevarication, per- 
jury, and every crime, when it served their ghostly 
purposes, might be justified and defended. 

The Jesuits, as devoted servants to the court of 
Rome, exalted the prerogative of the sovereign 

{ lontiff above all earthly power; and, by maintaining 
lis authority of deposing kings, set no hounds either 
to his spiritual or temporal jurisdiction. This doc- 
trine became so prevalent among the zealous cathet- 
lics in England, that the excommunication fulmi- 
nated against Elizabeth excited many scruples of 
usiiigulai kind, to which it behoved the holy father 
to piovide a icmcdy. The bull ol Pius, in absoh- 
ing the subjects from their oaths of allegiance, com- 
manded them to resist the queen’s usuipation ; and 
many Romanists were apprehensive, that, by this 
clause, they weie obliged in conscience, even tiiough 
no fuvoui.ible oppoitunity oflered, to lebel against 
her, and that no dangers or difficulties could free 
them fiom this indispensable duty. But Parsons and 
Campion, tuo Jesuits, uere sent over with a miti- 
gation and explanation of the doctrine*; and they 
taught their disciples, that tiiough the bull was for 
ever binding on Elizabeth and her partisans, it did 
not oblige tlic catholics to obedience, except 'when 
the sovereign pontiff should think proper, hy a new 
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summons, to require it.* Campion was ailerwards chap. 
detected in treasonable practices; and being put to 
the rack, and confessing his guilt, he was publicly isbi. 
executed. His execution was ordeicd at the \cry 
time when the duke of Anjou was in England, and 
prosecuted, with the greatest appearance of success, 
his marriage with the queen ; and this severity was 
probably intended to appease her protestant sub- 
jects, and to satisfy them, that whatever measuies 
she might pursue, she never would depart ftoiii the 
principles of the rcforuiatioii. 

Thk duke of Alenin, now created duke ofNreotn. 
Amou, had never entiiely dropped his pictensioiis mamltx 
to Elizabeth ; and that piincess, though Jiei suiloi 
was near twenty-five years younger than hei iclf", and 
had no know ledge of iier person, but by pictiiies oi 
descriptions, was still pleased with the image, whicb 
his addresses afforded hei, of love and tcudeiness. 

The duke, in order to fonvaid liis suit, liesidus em- 
ploying his brother’s ambassador, sent ovei Siinicr, 
an agent oi his own, an artful man, ui an agicc- 
able conversation ; who, soon reniaiking the quctti 
humuui, amused her with gay discourse ami instead 
of serious political reasonings, which, he iouiid, onI> 
awakened her ambition, and huit Ins masters m 
terest, he introduced eveiy moment all tiie topu/ 
of passion and of galUnti y. The pleasni e which '‘be 
found in this man’s company, soon pioduced .> 
familiarity between them ; and amidst the greatest 
hurry of business, her must confidential niini^^eis 
had not such ready access to hei, as had Sinner, 
who, on pretence of negociation, entertained hei 
with accounts of the tender attachineiit boruc iicr 
by the duke of Anjou. The earl of Leicestei, wiio 
had never before been alarmed with any coLiitslnp 
payed her, and who always tiusted, that hei Jove 
of dominion would prevail over her inclinatiuu to 
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c H A iMnaiiiagc, began to apprehend, that she was af last 
caught ill hci own siutc, and that the artful encou- 
1)81. rageiiicnt which lie had given to tliis young suitor 
had unawares engaged hci allections. To render 
^iniici odious, he availed hiiiiself of the credulity 
of the times, and spicad reports, that that minister 
had gained an ascendant over the queen, not by any 
nituial piiiiciples ofliei constitution, but by incan- 
tations and luvC'potions. Siniier, in levengc, en- 
deavouied to discicdit Leicester with the queen; 
and he leicalcd to hei a scciet, which none of her 
coui tiers daicd to disclose, that this nobleman was 
sccretlv, w itlioiit her consent, iiiai ried to the widow 
ut the eail ol Essex ; an action whicli the queen in- 
toi pitted eithei to piocced iioiii want of lespect to 
hci, or as a violation of tlicir mutual attachment ; 
and whicIi so piovoked her, that she threatened to 
send him to the ToWer.* The quanel went so iar 
between Leicester and the Ficnch agent, that the 
loimer was suspected of basing employed one Tu- 
doi, a biavo, to take away the Idc of his enem.y ; 
and the queen tliuiight it necessary, by proc laination, 
to take Sinner under hei immediate piutection. It 
happened, ih.il while Elizabotii ssas rowed in lier 
baige on the Thames, attended liy Simiei, and some 
of hei couiticis, a shot was hiitlwliicli wounded one 
of the haigemcn , but the queen liiidiiig, upon iii- 
(juiis , th.li the piece had been discliaiged bs' acci- 
dent. gasc the peisoii bis hl»eit>, ssitlicmt laither 
jiniiishment. S i far was she hom eiilcitaiiiiiig .iny 
suspicion against her people, that she was often 
lieaid to say, That she would lend ciedit to 
nothing against them, wdiich parents would not 
believe cl their own children 
T H K duke of Anjou, encouraged by the accounts sent 
hiinol the queen's piepossessiuns in his favour, paid 
her seci ctly a v isil at Gi ecnwich ; and after some coii- 

fei ciice 
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lerencc ith her, the purport of which is not l p 
known, he departed. It appeared that though his 
figure was not advantageous, he had lost no ground isbi 
Jjy being persondlly known to her; and soon aftei, 
she commanded Burleigh, now treasurer, Sussex, 
Leicester, Bedfoid, Lincoln, Hatton, and secretaiy 
"Walsingham, to concert with the Fiench ambassa- 
dors the terms of the intended conti .u;t of mai i iage. 

Heiiry had sent over on this occasion a splendid 
embassy, consisting of Francis de Bourbon, prince 
dauphin, and many considerable noblemen ; and as 
the queen had in a manner the poiver of presciibing 
what terms she pleased, the ai tides svere soon set- 
tled with the English cominissioncis. It wasagiced 
that the maniage should be cclebiated within si.v 
weeks aftei tlie latilication of theaiticles; that the 
duke and his ictinue should have the cxcicise of 
then icligiun; that aftei the inairiagc he sliould 
bcai the title of King, but the administration le- 
inaiii solely in the ipicen ; that their ehildren, male 
oi iemalc, should succeed to tlic ciown of England ; 
that if thcic be two males, the eldei', in case of 
Henry's de.ith ivithuut issue, should be king of 
Fiance, the youngei of England; that if theie be 
but one male, and he succeed to the crown of 
Fiance he should be obliged to reside in England 
eight months every two years ; that the laws and 
customs of England should be piescrvcd inviolate ; 
and that no loreigner should be promoted by the 
duke to any oHice in England.** 

These ai tides, providing for the security of 
England in case of its annexation to the crowm of 
Fiance, opened but a dismal piospcct to the Eng- 
lish ; had not the age of Eli/abeth, who was now 
ill her foi ty-nlnth year, contributed very much to 
allay tlicir apprehensions of this nature. The queen 
also, as a proof of her still remaining uncertainty, 

added 
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c I acUIetl a clause, that she was not bound to complete, 
the marriage, till farther ai tides, which wcjc not 
iMi. specified, sitould be agreed on between the parties, 
and till the king of France be certified of this agree- 
ment, Soon after, the ([ueeii sent over W alsingham 
as ambassador to France, in oidei to foim closer 
connections with Hcniy, and ciiLei into a league 
offensive and defensive against the increasing powci 
and dangerous usurpations of Spain. The French 
king, A\ho had been extieincly distiiihed Avitli the 
uiK|uict spit it, the restless ambition, the enterpiis- 
ing yet timid and inconstant disposition of Anjou, 
had already sought to fiec the kin^flom iroin liis in- 
trigues, by opening a scene for his activity in Flan- 
deis ; and having allowed him to embrace the pio- 
tection of the States, had secretly supplied him svith 
men and money for the nudertaking. I'lie piospect 
of settling him in England was foralikc ic.ison veiy 
agreeable to that inonaich; and he w’as dcsiions to 
cultivate, by cvety expedient, the favourable senti- 
ments which Kli/abeth steincd to entei tain tOAiajds 
film. Hut this ptinccss, though she had gone fai- 
ther in her ainoioiis'^ dalliance than loiild he justi- 
fied oi accounted !oi by any piiuciples of polics. 
Av as not yet determined to can a malteis to a final 
conclusion; and she conliiicd Walsingham in his 
iiistiuctions to negotiating conditions ol a mutual 
alliance belAveen Fiance and Fngland Henry aa illi 

^^cluctaucc submitted to hold io'ilei cnees on that 
suh|cct; but no sooner had Walsingham begun to 
settle the teiins ot alliance, than he avus iiiloiiiieil 
that the queen, Ibiesecing hostilitA Avilh Spam to be 
(he result of this cuufcdeiac) . had dcctaied thatslic 
Avoiild picfci themaiiiagc A\itli the A\ar, heioie the 
AAar AAithout the inaniagc.'^ The French com I, 
pleased with this change ol lesolulum, hioke ofl tlic 
conferences concerning the league, and opened a 

ncgotiaticm 
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negotiation for the marriage/ But matters liadCHAP. 
not long proceeded in this train before the queen 
again declared for the league in preference to the issi, 
inairiagc, and ordered Walsiugham to renew the 
Lonfciences foi that purpose. Before he had leisure 
to bring this point to maturity, he was interrupted 
bv a new change of resolution ;* and not only the 
coni t of Fiance, but Walsinghain himself, Burleigh, 
and all the wisest ministers of Elizabetli, weie Jii 
amazement, doubtful where this contest between :n- 
clination and icason, love and ambition, would at 
last terminate/ 

In the course of this affair, Elizabeth felt another 
vaiiety ol mteiitions, liom a new contest between 
het icason and licr luling p.issions. The duke of 
Anjou txpecLcd Irom licr some money, by which he 
might be enabled to open the campaign in Flanders; 
and the queen hersell, though hei frugality made 
lici long leluctant, was sensible that this supply was 
ncccssaiy; and she was at last induced, alter much 
liesilatioii, to comply with his request ' She sent 
him a piescnt of a hundred thousand crowns; by 
|Oiiied to his own demesnes, and the assist- 
ance of Ills biothci and ihe quecii-dowager, he 
levied aiiaiiny, and took tlic held against the piincc 
of Pal Ilia, lie was successful in raising the siege 
oi ( latnliray ; and being chosen by the Slates go- 
veiiior of the Nclhci lands, he put his ui my into 
'A intci-qii.ii Lers, and came over to England in ordei 
to pioscciiLc liis suit to the queen. The leccption 
>'hicli he met withm.idc Iniii expect entire success, 
and gave him hopes that Elizabeth had surmounted 
all sciuplos, and was iinally dctci mined to make 
t lioicc of him for hex husband. In tlie midst of the 
pomp which attended the anniveisary of her ooio- N'*' o 

nation. 
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CH V p. nation, she 1 a as seen, after long and intimate dis- 
course with him, to take a lingirom her own finger, 
1681. and to put it upon his ; and aJL the spectators coii- 
chidcd, that hi this ceremony slie had given him a 
pioniise of marriage, and was even desirous oi sig- 
nilAing her intentions to all the world. St. Alde- 
gunilc, ambassador from the States, dispatched im- 
inedi.itely a Icttei to his masters, infoinimg them of 
this great event , and the inhabitants of Antsverp, 
who as well as the other Flemings regarded the 
queen as a kind oi tutelar divinity, testified theii 
joy by honfiies and the discharge of their great 
ordnance.'^ A puiitan of Lincoln’s Inn had written 
a passionate book, which he intitlcd, “ The Gulph 
“ 111 w Inch England will be swallowed by the French 
“ mirriage.” Jle was apprehended and prosecuted 
byoidci oi the queen, and was condemned to lose 
Ills 1 iglit hand as a libeller. Such tvas the constancy 
and loyalty ol the man, that immediately alter the 
sentence was executed, he took off his hat with his 
other hand, and, Asaving it over his head, died, 
God save the queen.” 

But notsvithstanding this attachment which Eli 
zabeth so openly discovered to the duke of Anjou, 
the combat of hei sentiments was not entirely ovei ; 
and hci ambition, as well as prudence, rousing itscll 
byintcivals, still filled her bi east with doubt and 
helstation. Almost all the courticis vihom she 
tiusted and favoured, Leicestei, Hatton, and Wal- 
singham, discovered an extreme aversion to the 
marriage; and the ladies of her bed-chamber made 
no scruple oi opposing her resolution with the most 
zealous lemonst ranees. Among other enemies to 
the match, sir Philip, son of sir Henry Sidney, de- 
puty of Ireland, and nephew to Leiccitlcr, a youn,^ 
man the most accomplished of the age, declaieu 
himself: «,^nd he used the fieedom to write hci a 

letter, 
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letter, in which he dissuaded her fiom her present c hap, 
resolution, with an unusual elejrance of expression, 
as well as force of rensoninp;. He told hei, that the laai. 
security ol her government depended entii>ely on the 
affections ol her protestant subjects; and she could 
not, by au} measure, moic effectually disgust them, 
t han by espousing a pi ince w ho was son of the pei fi- 
dtous Catharine, bi other to the ciuel and poitidious 
Charles, and who had himself inibiued his hands in 
the blood of the innocent and defenceless pi otestants : 

That the catholics were her mmtal enemies, and 
believed cilhei that she had oiiginally usuipcd the 
ctown, Ol was now lawlully deposed by the pope’s 
bull ol excommunication ; and nothing had ever so 
much elevated ihcii hopes as the prospect ol her 
mat I Mgc w ith the duke of Anjou* That hei chief 
'•ecuiity at picseiit against the efforts ol so nume- 
lous, iich, and upited a faction, was, that they pos- 
sessed no liead w ho could conduct theit dangerous 
enlei prises; and she heiself was rashly sup})lyiug 
that defect, by giving an interest m the kjiigdum 
to a prince whose education had zealously at- 
tached him to that communion: That though he 
w IS a stranger to the blood royal of England, the 
dispositions of men avcic now such that they pie- 
iciicd the icligious to the civil conncclioti? ; and 
aeic inoic inllucnecd by sympathy in theological 
opinions, than by the piiueiples oi leg.il and -lieie- 
dilai)- govciiinient* That the duke imnscll had dis- 
covered a very restless and turbulent spiiit ; and 
having olten violated his loyalty to his elder hi other 
.^nd his sovcicign, tlicie remained no hopes that he 
would passiv'cly siibiiiit to a wonvu whom he might 
m quality of hush.md think himself entitled to 
coininiiul 'i'hal tlic Fieiich nation, so populous, 
to much nhoiiiiding in soldieis, so lull ol iiolulity 
who were devoted Uj arms, and loi some ftiitC accus-' 
luined to sci ve lor plunder, w*ould siipplv* hiiii with 
paitisans dangerous to a people uiiwarlike and dc.- 
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CHAP. Tencelcss like the generality of her subjects: That 
the plain and honourable path which she had fol- 
15B1. Lowed, of cultivating the affections of her people, 
had hitherto rendered her reign secure and liappy ; 
and however her enemies might seem to multiply 
upon her, the same invincible lampart was still able 
to protect and defend her: I'liat so long as the 
throne of France was filled by Henry or his poste- 
rity, it was in vain to hope that the ties of blood 
would ensure the amity of that kingdom, pieferably 
to the maxims of policy or the prejudices of religion ; 
and if ever the crown devolved on the duke of 
Anjou, the conjunction of France and Kiighuid 
would piove a burden lalhcr than a protection to 
the latter kingdom That the example of hei sistei 
Mary was sumcient to insliuct hei m the danger of 
such connections ; and to prove that the allection 
and confidence of the English could nevet he main- 
tained whei c they had such reason to appiehend that 
their interests would evciy moment he saciificed to 
those of a foreign and hostde nation * That notwith- 
standing these gicat incoiiveuiencies, discovered by 
past expeiience, the house of Bin gundy, it must he 
confessed, was more popiilai in the nation than the 
family ol France ; and what was ol chief moment, 
Philip was of the same commimion with Maiy, and 
was connected with her by this great baud of mleiest 
and affection* And that, liow’evcr the queen might 
remain childless, even though old age should gioiv 
upon her, the singular Iclicits aiidgloiy ofliei icign 
would preserve her from contempt; the aflectioiis ol 
her subjects, and those of all the prolestants 111 Eu- 
rope, would defend hei Jiom danger; and liei own 
piudence, without other aid 01 assistance, would 
baffle all the efforts of her most malignant enemies.”' 

These reflections kept thctpicenin great anxiety 
and irresolution ; audslie was obseived to pass seve- 
ral 
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l-al niG;hts Avitliout any sleep or repose. At last her chap. 
settled h.iblts of prudence and ambition prevailed 
over her temporary inclination ; and having sent foi isss. 
the duke of Anjou, she had a long conference with 
him in piivatc, wlieie she was supposed to have 
m.'ideliim apologies loi bieakinghei foimcr engage- 
ments. J Ic c.\prcsscd great disgust on his leaving 
her ; tin e\r away the i iiig w'hich she had given him ; 
and ut lei ed many cuisesuuthc mutability of wo- 
men, and of islandcis " Soon aftci he went ovci to 
ins goveininent oi tiie Nethei lands ; lust the con- 
fidence ol itie States by a lasli and violent attempt 
on their libei tics , w as expelled that counti y , i ctii ed 
into Fiance ; and there died. The queen, l>y timely 
1 cHection, saved hci scl^ ii om the numei ous miscliicls 
whicli must lia\e attended so imprudent a luaniagc 
And the disliacted slate of the Fiencli muiiaichy 
picvcntcd lici fioin lecliiig any cllccLs of that ic> 
sentuient wliicli she li.iilicason to dioad i torn the 
.ilftoiiL so wantonly put upon that loval lauiily. 

Tmi anxictv of the qiiccii fiom the atlempts 
the Knglisli catholics nevci ceased tluiiii" the whole 
coinsc ul liei leigu; but the vaiicty ul icvolutions 
which happened in .dl the neighbouiing klngduins, 
was the suuice sometimes oi her hopes, suiiicLtiiie^ 
ol hei appielicnsious. Tins year the afl.iiis ol Scot- 
land sLiongly engaged iiei attention. Tim iniliieiKC 
which the eail oi Lenox, and JaiiiesStu.nl, who 
now assimied the title oi earl of Aiiaii, had ac({inictl 
ovei the young king, was but a slendei foiiiid.ition 
oi authoiily, wliilc the gcnciality oi the nobles and 
.ill the picacliris weie so much disconleiited with 
theii adiniiiistiatiun. The assembly ol thccluiich 
appointed a solemn fast ; of which one ol theavowed 
leasoiis was the danger to which the Ling was ex- 
posed from the cninpany of wicked persons*'’ And 
on that day the pulpits icsuundcd with det laniations 

against 
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CHAP, against Lenox, Arran, and all the present counsel- 
lors. When the minds of the people were suflici- 
3582, cutly prepaicd by these lectures, a conspiracy of the 
nobility was formed, probably with the concurrence 
Augttit S 3 , of Klizabetii, for seizing the person of James at 
Kuthven, a seat of the earl of Cowry’s; and the 
design, being kept secret, succeeded without any op- 
position. I'hc leaders in this enterprise weic the 
earl of Cowry himself, tlie earl of Marre, the lords 
Lindesey and Boyd, the roastcis of Clamis and Oli- 
phant, the abbots of Dumfcimline, Paisley, and 
Cambuskenneth. The king wept w'hen he found 
himself detained a prisoner; but the master oi CU- 
mis said, “ No matter for his tears . Better that boys 
“ weep than beai-ded men:” An expression which 
James could never aftcrwaids lorgivc.^’ But not- 
v^ithslanding his resentment, he found it necessary 
to submit to the present necessity. He pietended 
an entire acquiescence in the conduct of the asso- 
ciators ; acknowledged the detention ol his person 
to be acceptable set vice; and agreed to summon 
both an assembly of the chuich and a convention of 
estates, in ordei to ratify th.it cnterpiisc. 

The assembly, though they had esLiblishcd it as 
an inviolable rule, that the king on no .iccount and 
under no pretence should ever mtei meddle in eccle- 
siastical matters, made no scruple o( taking civil 
affaiis iiiulei their cogni/.Lnce, and of decKliug on 
this occasion, that the attempt ol the conspiiatois 
was acceptable to all that Icaietl Cod, or tcndcied 
the preset valiun of the king’s pci son, and prosper- 
ous slate of the realm. TJiey even enjoined all the 
clergy to lecommcnd these scntiiiicnls fi om the pul- 
pit; and they threatened with ecclesiastical censures 
every man who should oppose the authority of the 
confederated lords.’’ The convention, being com- 
posed cliiclly oi these loids tlicuisclvcs, added their 

sanction 
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sanction to these proceedings. Ainin was confined c H A i*. 
a prisoner in his own house * Lenox, though he had 
power to resist, yet rather than laise a civil u-ar, or be ij3«. 
the cause of bloodshed,' chose to letire into France, 
where he soon after died, lie perse veied to the last 
in the protestant icligion, to wliich James had con- 
verted liim, but which the Scottish clcigy could 
never be persuaded that he had sincerely embraced. 

The king sent for his family, resto' cd ins sou to his 
pateinal honours and estate, took caie to establish 
the fortunes of all his other children ; and to tiis last 
moments never forgot the eaily liicndsliip which 
lie had borne their fatliei * A stiong pi oof ol the 
good dispositions of that prince.* 

No sooner was tins revolution known in England, 
llian the ipiceii scut sii lleniy C'aiy and sn Uobcil 
Howes to James, in older to congt atii late Jiini on his 
dclivciancc fiom the pernicious counsels of Lenox 
and Allan; In cxlioilliimnotto icsent the seeming 
Molence committed on him by the conicdeiated 
lords ; and to piociirc iiom him permission lur the 
letiiin ol the call ol Angus, who evei since Morton's 
fall had lived in England. They easily pi evaded 
in proem ing the rceal of Angus; and as lames 
suspected that Elirahclh h.ul not been entiiely uti' 
acquainted with the piojcct ol his detention, he 
thought proper beloie the English ainbassadois to 
dissciiihle his icsentincnt against the authois of it. 

Soon altei, La Alothc-Fenclon and Mciineville i>M- 
appcaied .is ambassadors fiom France Their ei- 
land was to iiupiiic conccining the situation of the 
king, make proiessions of their niastci’s friendship, 
coiilirra the ancient league with Fiance, and pio- 
cure an acconiinodalion hetween lames and the 
queen of Scots. This last pioposal gave gie.it 

uiiibiage 
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. iimljrage to the clergy ; and the assembly voted the* 
settling of terms between the mother and son to be 
lAtki. a most wicked undertaking. The pulpits resounded 
with declamations against the French ambassadors; 
particularly Fcnclon,whom they called themessen* 
ger of the bloody murderei, meaning the duke ol 
(riiisc: And as that minister, being knight of the 
Holy Ghost, A\ore a white cross on his shoulder, 
they commonly denominated it in contempt the 
badge of Antichrist. The king endeavoured, though 
in vain, to lepress these insolent rellectioiis ; but in 
oidci to make the amhassadois some compensation, 
he desiied the magistiatcs of Edmlnirgh to give 
them a splendid dinrici before their departure To 
prevent tins entertainment, the cleigy appointed 
that very day tor a public f.tst ; and llndiug that 
tbelt urdcis wcie not icgaidcd, they employed 
their bcrmuns in thundeiing curses unthcinagis- 
tiates, who, by the king’s direction, had put this 
mark ol respect on the amhassadois. They even 
pill sued them afterwards with the censures of the 
chut ell ; and it was with diHiculty they were pre- 
vented from issuing the sentence nl cxcoininuiiica- 
tion against them, on account oi theii submission to 
royal, pi clei ably to clerical, authority.* 

What increased their alarm witli rcgaid to an 
accomiiiuilation between James and Mary was, that 
the Kiiglisli ambassadors seemed to concur with the 
French in this proposal ; and the clergy were so ig- 
norant as to believe the sinceiity of the piofessions 
made by the iormcr. The queen ol Scots had often 
made ovcrtuics to Elizabeth, which had been en- 
i.ptteror lirely neglected ; but healing of James’s detention, 
^tobeth. wrote a letter in a more pathetic and more spi- 
' 1 ited strain than usual ; ciavlng the assistance of that 

princes 
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princess both foi her own and her son’s libct ty. She char 
said, that the account of the prince’s captivity had 
excited her most tender concern ; and the experience isss. 
which she herself, during so many years, had of the 
extreme infelicity attending that situation, had made 
,her the moie apprehensive lest a like fate should 
pursue her unhappy offspring : That the long train 
of injustice which she had undergone, the calumnies 
to which she had been exposed, were so giievous, 
that finding no place fui right or ti nth among men, 
she was redueed to make her last appeal to I leaven, 
the only competent tribunal between piinccs of 
equal jurisdiction, degicc, and dignity ' That after 
her rebellious subjects, secretly instigated by Kli- 
zabeth’s ministers, had expelled her the throne, had 
confined hei in piisoii, had piiisiied hei with aims, 
she had volunlaiily tin own hcisclf unilci the pro- 
tection III England ; fatally alluied hv those leiter- 
ated ]>iolessiuns ol amity uliich had been made 
lici, and by hei conlidence in the geneio'^ity of a 
fiiciid, an ally, and a kinswoman * That, not content 
w'ith excluding lici iioin her piesciice, with suppoit- 
ing the USUI pels ol hci tin one, with conti ibntiiig to 
the dcstiuction u( her laithlul subjects, Kli/abclh 
had leduced her to a woise captivity than that lioiii 
wdiicli she had escaped, and had made her this ciuei 
ictuiii for the nnlnnited conhdcnce winch she h.id 
reposed in hei • That though hei resentment ol such 
seveie usage had never earned her laillu'r Ilian to 
use some disappointed efluits foi hci delivciaiice, 
unhappy lui herseli, and fatal to others, she bniiid 
the iigours ol cunlincnient dtiily iiiultiplicd upon 
her, and at length carried to such a height, that it 
surpassed the bounds ol all human patience any 
longer to enduie them; That she was cut oil lioni 
all communication, not only with the lest ol iiiaii- 
kind, but with hci only son ; and her maternal loiid- 
uess, which was now more enlivened by their iin- 
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CHAP happy sympathy in situation, and was her sole re- 
raaining attachment to this world, deprived even of 
1683. that melancholy solace which letters or messages 
could give : Tliat the bitterness of her sorrows, still 
more than hei close confinement, had preyed upon 
her hc.ilth, and had added the insufleiable weight 
of bodily infirmity to all those other calamities under 
which she laboured: That while the daily experi^ 
I'licc of her maladies opened to hei the comfortable 
prus[ic'ct of an appioacliing deliveiancc into a rC' 
giun where pain and soirow are no more, her ene- 
mies envied hei that last consolation , and, having 
secluded her liom every joy on earth, had done 
what in them lay to dehai her from all hopes in her 
futyie and eternal existence : That the exercise of 
hei religion w as i efused het ; the use of those sacred 
litcs in which she had been educated; the com- 
merce with those holy ministers whom Heasen had 
appointed to teccive the ackiiowdcdgnient oi uui 
tiaiisgrcsslons, and to seal oui pcnitcuLeby a solemn 
rc-admissioii into heavenly favour and forgn ciicss . 
That it was in vain to complain of the rigours ol 
peiseciition exeicised m other kingdoms, when a 
queen and an innocent woman was excluded from 
an indulgence w hich uevei vet, in the most harba- 
rolls conntiics, had been denied to the meanest and 
most obnoxious malefactoi That could she evei be 
induced to descend fiom that loyal dignity in wdiich 
Providence bad placed hci, or depart from her ap- 
peal to Me.ivcii, there was only one olliei tiibiinal 
to wliieli she would appeal liom all her enemies, 
to the justice and humanity of Kli/ahelh’s own 
breast, and to that lenity which, uiiuifliieiiccd by 
malign int counsel, she would natuially he induced 
to excicisc towards her: And that she finally in- 
ti eated her to icsuiiie liei iiatuial disposition, and to 
leflect on the siqipoit, as well as comfort, winch she 
might iccchc liom her sou and hciseli, il, joining 
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the obligations of gratitude to the ties of blood, she c H a p. 
would deign to raise them liom their pi esentniclau- 
choly situation, and i cinstale them in that libei ly and 
authoiity to which they were entitled." 

Elizabltii was engaged to obstnict Maiy’s re- 
storation, chiedy because she fuiesaw an tiiihappy 
alternative attending that event. 11 this pi incess 
recovcicd any cunsideiabic share of authoiiL/ in 
Scotland, liei re'-cntineiit, ambition, 7c tl. and con- 
nexions both domestic and foicign, niigbl lender 
her a dangerous ncighboui to England, and enable 
hei, after ^Sjipprcssing the pi otestant party among 
liei subjects, to revive those pretensions which she 
Jiad luiiiicity advanced to the ci own, and which her 
paitisaiis in both kingdoms still suppoitcd vith 
gieat iiidustiy and assuiauce 11 she were reinstated 
in pouci with such sti ict limitations as could not he 
biokeii. she might be disgusted with lici situaliuu ; 
and, Hying ubioad, form iiioie despot ate attempts 
than any soveicign s\ho had a ciowii to ha/aul 
would willingly uiidcrluke. Maty heiselt, sensible 
ol these ihHicultics, and convinced by cvpeiience 
that Eli/abelli would foi evci debai her the throne, 
was now become more humble in her wishes ; and 
as age and infii unties had lepressed those sentiments 
of ambition l>y wliicli she had toiiuerly been so 
much actuated, she was willing to saciiGce all her 
hopes of giaiideur in ordei to obtain a little libcity ; 
a blessing to which she iiatiiially asplicd with the 
londest impatience. She pioposed therefore, that 
she should be associated wntli hci son in the title to 
the crmvn of Scotland, hut that the adminisLialioii 
should leinaiu solely iu liliu* And she was coiiteiiL 
to live in England in a piivalc station, and even 
under a kind of restraint; but with some nioic 
liberty, both for exercise and company, than she 
had enjoved since the Inst discoveiy oI her intiigues 
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c: H A P. with the duke of Norfolk. But Elizabeth, afiaid lest 
such a loose method of guarding her would facilJ- 
ijhj. talc her escape into Fiance or Spain, oi at least 
would encourage and increase her partisans, and 
enable her to conduct those intrigues to which she 
had alieady discovered so strong a propensity, was 
secietly determined to deny lici requests; and, 
though she feigned to assent to them, she well knew 
hii.v to disappoint the expect itions of the unhappy 
piiiicess. Wlulc Lenox maintained his auLhoiity 
111 Scotland, she iievci gave any leply to all the ap- 
plications made to hci by the Scottish queen At 
picsi’iit, nhen hei own creatines had acquired pos- 
session of the government, she was icsolvcd to thiow 
the odiiitii of leiiisal upon them; and pictending 
that nothing faithct w.ts lequiicd to a perfect ac- 
conmiodation than the coiiciuieuce of the council 
oi state in Scotland, she oideied hci aiuhassadoi, 
Bowes, to open the negotiation for Mary’s liberty, 
and her association with hei son in the title to tlic 
Clown. Though she seemed to inaLe this conces- 
sion to iMaiy, siiciefused liei the libeily of sending 
any ambassador of hci on ii ; and that pi inecss could 
easily coiijectuic honi this ciicunistaiicc wh it would 
he the icsult of the protended nugoti.itioii. The 
pii\y coiiitcii of Scotland, instigated liy the clergy, 
ie)octed all lieaty ; and Janus, who was now a cap- 
tive ill then hands, afhinied ih'tt he had ncvei agiced 
to .111 association with lus iiioliiei , and that the inatler 
had iicvct gone faithei than sonic loose propus. 4 ls 
luj that puipose.* 

Tut alfaijs of Scotland icmaincd not long In the 
piescnt situation. Jiunes, impalienL ol icslraint, 
made his escape from his kecpois , and, (Uing to 
•St. Andiows, suinnioned his li'onds and pailisans 
to attend linn. The calls of Aigslc, Maishal, 
Monti ose, and Rothes, hastened to pay then duty 

. * to 
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to tlicir sovereign ; and the opposite party found chap 
themselves unable taresistsopowerfulacombination. 

They were oflered a pardon upon their submission, i5W. 
and an .icknowledgement of their fault in seizing the 
king’s pci sun, and restraining him from his liberty. 

Sonic of them accepted of the terms The greater 
number, particularly Angus, Hamilton, Marre, 
Glamis, left the country, and took sheltei in lul.inil 
or England, ivhcrc they weic protected by IChza- 
beth. The earl of Arran was recalled to court . and 
the malcontents, who could not brook the auihoiitv 
ul Lenox, a man of virtue and moderatiou, (ouiid 
that by tlicii icsistance they had thrown all power 
into the hands of a pci sou whoso counsels were as 
violent as his mauneis wi'ie pioHigatc * 

Ki,I 7 A.11 1 ra wiotc a Icttei to James; in which 
sheipiotcd a inoial sentence (lom [sot tales, and iii- 
tliicctly icpioached hiui with im onstaucy, and a • 
bleach ol liis cngigoinoiits James, in Ins replv, 
lUsLiiicd hisnieasuies . and lelaliatcilbv till iiing two 
passages of Isoeiatcs against fui ' She next sent 
AV<ilsiii"Jiain on au embassy to him ; and hci chief 
pm pose 111 employing th.it aged iiiiiiistci In an ct- 
laiid wlieie so little business w'as to be transacted 
was to le.iin horn a man ol so much pciietiation anil 
c'cpciience the ical chaiactei of James. Tins young 
pi luce possessed good parts, though not .iccunipa- 
iiied w'llli that vigour and imlustiy which his station 
letpiiitid; .iikI .is he excelled in general discoiii so 
and culls eisatioii, Walsinghaiu cnteitaincd a higliii 
idea ol his t dents than he was altciwaids lound. 
when real liiisiiicss was transacted, to have fullv 
merited.'* The account which he gave liis inistrchs 
induced hei to treat .lames thenccloilh with some 
luoie legnd than she had liitheito been inclined to 
pay him. 

* ^ < I** 
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The king of Scots, persevering in his present 
views, summoned a pailiament; where it was en- 
acted, that no cleigyman should presume in his 
sermons to ultei lake, untrue, or scandalous speeches 
against the king, the council, or the public mea- 
sures, ui to meddle in an improper manner with 
the nn'airs ol his majesty and the states.’’ The clergy, 
iiiiding tint the pulpit would be no longci a sanc- 
tuaiy loi them, weie extremely oilended . They 
said that the king was become popish in his heart ; 
and they gave then advcisarics the epithets of gross 
libertines, belly-gods, and infamous persons.*^ The 
violent conduct ol Allan soon brought over the 
popubu ity to theii side. The eai 1 of Gow ry, though 
paidoned fbr the late attempt, was committed to 
prison, was tiied on some new accusations, coii- 
deiiuied and executed. Many innocent persons 
sufl'cied Irom the tyranny of this favourite; and 
the banished loids, being assisted by Elizabeth, now 
found the time iavnuiabte loi the iccovery of their 
estates and autlunity. Aftei they had been loiled 
in one attempt upon Stilling, they ptc\ailed in 
another; and, being admitted to the king’s pie- 
seiicc, weic paidoned and restored to his laiuui 
Alii! AN was degiaded liom authoiity ; depificd 
of that estate and title w hich he had usurped ; and 
the whole country seemed to be composed to tian- 
i|uillUy. Elizabeth, alter opposing, duiing some 
time, the Cl edit ol the favouiite, bad loiiiid it moie 
expedient beloie his fall to cuiiipouiid all difiereiiccs 
with liim by means of Davison, a ministei whom 
she sent to Scotland But having more confiilence 
in the loids whom she had helped to lestoie, slie 
was pleased with this alteration of affairs ; and main- 
tamed a good correspondence with tlic new couit 
^iid miiiistiy of James. 

TuJ.sf 
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These revolutions in Scotland i;\’ould have been CHAP, 
regarded as of small importance to the repose and 
security of Elizabeth, had her own subjects been 1564. 
entirely united, and liad not the zeal of the catho- ^2* m'**’ 
lies, excited by constiaint more properly than per- Engbuid. 
secution, daily threatened her with some dangerous 
insurrection. The vigilance of the ministers, par- 
ticularly of Burleigh and W^alsingham, was raised 
ill proportion to the activity of the malcontents ; 
and many aits, which had been blamcable in a more 
peaceful government, were employed in detecting 
conspiracies, and even discovei ing the secret Incli- 
nations of men. Cuuntcifeit letteis were written 
in the name of the queen of Scots, or of the English 
exiles, and piivately conve)ed to the houses of the 
catholics: Spies weie hired to obseive the actions 
and discourse of suspected persons: Ihformers . 

Avere cnuntenauccd : And though the s:igacity of 
tlicse two gi eat niinisteis helped them to distinguish 
the ti ue lioni the false intelligence, many calumnies 
were, no doubt, heai kenud to, and all the subjects, 
piuticulaily the catholics, kept in the utmost anxiety 
and inquietude. Ilcni'y Pieicy call of Noithum- 
heiland, bi other to tlic e:iil beheaded some ^ears 
heioie, and Philip How'ard eail ol Arundel, son of 
the iinfoitunate duke of ^ioifolk, fell under suspi- 
I ion; and the lattci ivas, by order of council, con- 
iiiied to his own house. Francis Thiogmortoii, a 
pi ivatc gentleman, Avas committed to custody, on 
•iccount oi a letter which he had Aviitten to the 
i|uecn ot Scots, and sihich Avas intercepted. Loid 
Paget and Chailes Aiundel, who had been engaged 
Avith him in tre.isonablc designs, immediately.. Avith- 
(hew beA'ond sea. Thiogmorton confessed that a 
plan lot an invasion and insurrection had been 
laid; and though, on his tiial, he Avas desirous of 
1 etracting this confession, and imputing it to the 
ot torture, he was found guilty, and executed. 
Mendoza the Spanish ambassador, having ptonioted 
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C H A P. this coTisj)iiacy,was ordered to depait thekinjidoiii; 

and Wade was sent into Spam, to excuse his dis- 
1584 . mission, and to desiie the king to send another ain- 
bassadoi in his place: But Philip would not so 
much as admit the English ambassador to his ptc- 
sence. (ireightun, a Scottish Jesuit, coming over 
on hoard a vessel which was sei/.cd, toie some pa- 
peis, withan intention of tin owing them into the 
sea ; hut the.w ind blowing them hack upon the slop, 
they were piccetl together, and discoveicd some 
tlangcrous scciets.'* 

'iJany ol these conspiiacicsw'eie, with gicat ap- 
peal ance of reason, imputed to the intiigues oi the 
rpieen of Scots;*' and as hei name w.is emplu)cd 
in all of them, the council thought that they could 
not use too many piceantions against the danger of 
hci claims, and the lestless activity of her tempci. 
She was removed iioiu under the care ol the call of 
Shrcwshuiy, who, though vigilant and faitl lul in 
that tiust, had also hcen indulgent to his piisonci, 
particidarly with icgard to aii and cxeicise • And 
she was committed to the ciistmly ol sii Ainias 
Paul et, and sii DrueDiuiy; men of honoiii, but 
inllexible in then eaic and attention. An assneialioii 
was also set on fool bylheeail ol lieieestei aiidothei 
couilicis, and as Eli/.abetli was belosed b) the 
svhole nation, except the iiioie zealous calliolics, 
men of all lanks willingly (loLked to llie subsciip- 
tiun of It. The purpoit ol this association was to 
flcfend the queen, to revenge hci death oi .my in- 
jury committed against her, and to exclude lioiii 
the throne :dl claimants, what title socvei llicy 
iiiiglit possess, by whose suggestion oi foi hose 
behoof any violence should be olfcicd toiler ma- 
jesty.^ The queen of Scots w.is sensible that tins 
association was levelled against her ; and to lc^K>^ e 
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all suspicion from hctself, she :iIso tlcsiied leave to ^ 
subset ilic it. 

KTizABhi H, that she might the more diseouiage i5h 4. 
malcontents, by slien ing them tlie concurience ot 
the nation in herlavoin, sninmonecl a new patlia- “ent. 
lueiil; and she met AMth that dutilul attachment 
winch she expected. The association was conhimcd 
by pail lament; and a clause was added, by Avhich 
tlie queen was empowered to name commissioners 
for the trial oF any pietender to the ciown Avho 
should attempt or imagine any invasion, insiiucc- 
tion, or assassination against liei : Upon condemna- 
tion, pionnnnced hy tlicsccommissiuiicis, the guilty 
person Aias excluded I'loin all claim to the succes- 
sion, and A\as faithci punishable as her majesty 
sliould diicct. And foi gicater seem ity. a council 
of icgency, in c.isc of the queen’s violent death, 
was appointed to govern the kingdom, to settle the 
sueccssani, and to take vengeance ior that act of 
ticasou * 

A sj vERE law Avas also en.ictcd against Jesuits and 
popish priests' it A>as ordained that they should 
depart tlic kingdom AVitlnn loitydays; that those 
At ho should remain he)ond that time, or should 
alterwaids rctinn, should he guilty ol treason ; that 
those who liaibnuied or iclicA'Cil them should he 
guilty of felony; that those a\ ho Avcic educated jii 
seminal les, if they rctuined not in six moiilhs alLei 
notice given, aiul sulnnilted not themselves to the 
queen, hefoica bishop oi two justices, sliould he 
guilty ol ticasoii; .iiid that li any, so siibiuUtiiig 
themselves, should within ten yeai s .ippi oach the 
cuiiit, or come within ten miles of it, then suhmis- 
hJon should be void.'’ By this l.nv the exci else ol 
the catholic religion, Avhicli had lotmcily been pro- 
hibited under lighter penalties, and Athich Avas 
many iiibunces connived at,^AAas totally siqipicssetl. 


% 27 Lli^. cap. 1 . 


li Ibul, cap. 2 . 
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c H X P. In the subsequent part of the queen's reip;n, the lavv 
svas sometimes executed by the capital punishment 
1584. of priests ; and though the partisans of that pi incess 
asserted that they were punished for their treason, 
not their icligion, the apology must only be under- 
stood in this sense, that the law was enacted on ac- 
count of the treasonable vieus aud attempts of the 
sect, not that every individual who suHeied the 
penalty ol the law was convicted of treason.' The 
catholics, theiefore, might now with justice enm- 
pldiii of a violent pei sedition; which 'W»,maysalely 
alKrm, in spite of the ligid and bigoted maxims of 
that age, not to be the best method ol conveiting 
them, or of reconciling them to the established go- 
vei nmcnt and religion. 

The parliament, besides arming the queen with 
these powers, gi anted hci a supply ol one subsidy 
and two fifteenths The only cii cumstance in w hich 
their proceedings svere disagrcc.iblc to her, was an 
application made by the commons foi a iailhei le- 
forniation in ecclesi.istical niatleis. Yet even in tins 
attempt, which affected hei as well as them in a 
delicate point, they discovered liow’ much they weic 
overawed by hei authonty. Tlie maj'oi ity ol the 
house weie piiiitans, or inclined to that sect,* hut 
the seveie i cpi inlands w Inch they had alieady in' 
foriiiei sessions met with fiuni tlic tliionc, detei led 
thcniliom introducing any lull conceining leligion; 
a proceeding which w'ould haie heeii nitei |>icted as 
an encroachment on the piciogaiive. Ihc) weie 

content 

1 Some even of those who dtrciid llic queen’s measures allow, 
that in ten years fifty priests \rei c execuleil, and iifty-five banished. 
Camden, p, 

k Besides the petition after mentioned, another proof of the pre- 
valency ot the puritans among the commons was their passing a bill 
for the reverent observance of Sunday, which they teiincd the Sab- 
bath, and the dcprising the people of those annisciutnis whicli they 
svere acciislumcd to take on tiiat day. D’Esves, ]). 335. It was a 
strong symptom of a contrary spirit in the upper house, that thev 
piopoied to add Wednesday to the fast-days, and to prohibit cu- 
*irciy the eating of flesh on that day. D’Ewes, p. 373 . 
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content to-proceed by way of humble petition, and chap. 
that not addressed to hei majesty, whicij would have 
given offence, but to the house of lords, or rather i 584 . 
the bishops, who had a seat in that house, and from 
whom alone they were willing to leceive all ad- 
vances towards reformation *' A strange departure 
from what we now apprehend to be the dignity of 
the commons ! 


Th£ commons desired, in their humble petition, 
that no bishop should exercise his function of ordi- 
nation but with the consent and concurrence oi six 
presbyteis : But this demand, as it leally introduced 
<t change of ecclesiastical government, was firmly 
rejected by the prelates. They desired..that no 
clcigymau should be instituted into any beiicilcc, 
without previous notice being given to the palish, 
that they might examine whether there lay any ob- 
jection to his life or doctrine • An attempt towaids 
a popiilai model, which naturally met with the same 
late. In another aitlcle oi the petition, they played 
that the bishops should not insist upon every ccic- 
niony, or dcpiive incumbents lor omitting part of 
the service* As if miifoiinity in public worship 
had not been established by law; or as ii the pre- 
late$ had been endowed with a dispensing power. 
They complained of abuses whicli prevailed In 
pioiiounclngthc sentence of excommuii'cation, and 
they entreated the revciend fathers to think of some 
law for the leniedy of these :dnises ; implying, that 
those matteis were too high for the commons of 
themselves to attempt. 

But the most material article which the com- 


mons touched upon in theii petition, was the court 
of ecclesiastical commission, and the oath ex officio. 
It was called, exacted by. that court. This 
is a subject of such importance as to merit some 
explanation. 


1 D’Ewes, p. 357. 
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CHAP. The lirst piimate .ifler the qneen’s accession was 
Parker : a man lighl in cxacliug coiifoiimty to the 
1584. established woiship, and in piinishnijr, by line or 
SwSicai'' deprivation, all the putitanic.il clei^ymcn ulio at- 
court. tempted to innovate any thinj^ in tlii. habits, cere- 
monies, oi liturjsyol thcchuich. lie died in 1575; 
and was succeeded by Grindal, A\ho, as he himself 
was inclined to the new sect, was with gieat diHI- 
culty biought to execute the laws against them, or 
to punish the nonconforming clergy. He declined 
obeying the queen’s cideis for the suppression of 
pt ophesyings, or the assemblies of the zealots in 
piivate houses, which she .i])pi chended had become 
so many academics of f.maticism ; and for this oilciice 
she had, by an oidci of the St.ir Chamber, seques- 
tered him from his arcliiepiscopal 1 unction, and 
confined him to his own house. Upon his death, 
which h.ippcned in IjSS, she determined nut to fall 
into the same criui in her next choice; r^iid she 
named Wliitgifl, a zealous chuichman, who had 
aheady signalized his pen in controversy, and who, 
having in vain attempted to convince the piiiitans 
hy aigimicnt, wms now les'olved to open their eyes 
by powci, and by the execution oi jienal statutes. 
He iiilormed the queen tluit all the s])iiitiial an* 
thority lodged in the pieLiles was insignificant with- 
out the sanction of the crown; and as tlieic was no 
ccclesi.istical commission at that time in force, he 
engaged her to issue a new one, moie aibitraiy 
than any of the former, and conveying more unli- 
inited authoiity.™ She appointed foity-four com- 
missioners, twelve of whom W’e re ecclesiastics; three 
commissioneis made a quoium ; the jurisdiction of 
the court extended over the whole kingdom, and 
ovei all oidcrs of men; and eveiy ciicumstance of 
its authority, and all its methods of proceeding, 
were contrary to the clearest principles of law and 
natui al equity. The commissioners w ere empo w ered 

to 

™ Nerfl’s History of the Furuaiu, ^ol. i. p. 410. 
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lo visit and leform all errors, heresies, schisms, iiiC H A i*. 
a noid, to regulate all opinions, as s\cn as to pu- 
iiish all In each of uuiioimitY in the e\cicise ufpubhc ugi 
ivorship. They weie (Inected to make inquiry, not 
only by the legal methods ol juries and witnesses, 
but by all other means and ways whieli they cotilcl 
devise; that is, by the rack, by toituie, by inqui- 
sition, by iiiiprisontncnt. Wheic tlicy tonnd lea- 
son to suspect any peison, they might udniniister 
to him an oath, called ex qffuio^ by which he vuis 
liound to answer all questions, and might theieby 
be obliged to accuse hitnseU or his most intimate 
liiend. The hues which they levied w cic disci e- 
tioiury, anil uiteii occasioned the total luin of the 
odender, continry to the established laws ol the 
Jcingdoin. The impiisonment to winch they con- 
demnod any delinquent was limited bv no rule hut 
then own picasuie. 'I'hey as^umcd a power ol im- 
jiosmg on the clcigy what new aiticlcs ol sebsoup- 
tion, and consc(|uenlly ut lailh, they thought pio- 
pei. Though all othei spiiitual cuuitswiic sulijcct, 
since the leronnatiou, to niliibilions lioin the sii- 
pteiiie coin ts ol law, the ecclesiastical cumin issioiici s 
weieexcmpted horn that legal jiuisdiclioii, and wxie 
liaiile to no contiol. And the inoio to cnlame 
then authoiity, theywcic cmpoweied to jmiiisli ail 
incests, adulteiies, loiiiicalioiis ; all oiiliagcs, iiiis- 
beliaviouis, and dlsordcis in iiiaiii.ige. And the 
punishments which they might inllict, wxic .iccoid- 
ing to their wisdom, conscience, and disci cl ion. 

Ill a word, this couit was a leal impiisition , it- 
teiidcd with all the inu|Uit]es, as well as 
inseparable fiom that tiibunal. And as tiie )iiiib- 
diclion of the ccclesiasLical cuuit was destructive ol 
all law, so Its election was deemed by many a meie 
USUI pation of this impel lous princess ; and h id no 
othei ioundatioii than a clause oi a slatiUe, usLoting 
die supremacy to the ciown, and empowenng il'c 

SU'i CI (.1)111 
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c H P. sovereign to appoint commissioners for exercising 
that prerogative. But prerogative in general, espe- 
1564. cially the supremacy, ^vas supposed in that age to 
involve powers which no law, precedent, or reason 
could limit and determine. 

But though the commons, in their humble peti- 
tion to the prelates, had touched so gently and sub- 
missively on the ecclesiastical grievances, the queen, 
in a speech from the throne at the end of the session, 
coula not forbear taking notice ol their presumption, 
and reproving them Ibi those murmurs which, lor 
fear of offending her, they had pronounced so low 
as not directly to reach her royal ears. After giving 
them some general thanks lor their attachment to 
her, and making prolcssions of allbction to her sub- 
jects, she told them, that whoever found fault with 
the church threw a slander upon her, since she was 
appointed by God supreme ruler over it, and no 
heresies or schisms could prevail in the kingdom but 
by her permission and negligence : That some abuses 
must nccessaiily have place in everything; but she 
warned the prelates to be watchful; for if she Inund 
them careless ol thcii charge, she was fully deter- 
mined to depose them : That she was commonly 
supposed to have employed herself yi many studies, 
particularly philosophic.d (by which 1 suppose she 
meant theological), and she would confess tiiat few, 
whose leisure had not allowed them to make pio- 
fession of science, had read or rcllected more ■ Tliat 
us she could discern the picsuniptiun of many, in 
cuiioiisly canvassing the scriptuies, and stating in- 
novations, she would no longer endure this licen- 
tiousness ; hut meant to guide her people, by Cod’s 
lule, in the just mean between the con uptions of 
Rome and the errors of modern sectaries : And that 
as the Romanists were the inveteiate enemies of liei 
person, so the othei innovators weie daugeious to 
all kingly government; and, under the colour of 

pieacliing 
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preaching the "word of God, presumed to excidse chap. 
their private judgment, and to censure the actions 
of the prince." . iss*. 

From the whole of this transaction we may ob- 
serve, that the commons, in making their geneial 
application to the prelates, as well as in some par- 
ticular articles of their petition, shewed themselves 
wholly ignoiant, no less than the queen, of the 
principles of liberty, and a legal constitution. And 
it may not be unworthy of remaik, that Elizabeth, 
so far from yielding to the displeasure of the parlia- 
ment against the ecclesiastical commission, granted, 
before the end of her reign, a new commission ; in 
which she enlarged, rather than restrained, the 
powers of the commissioners." 

Duiti NG this session of parliament there was dis- 
coveicd a conspiracy, which much increased the 
gencial animosity against the catholics, and still f.u- 
ihei widened the breach between the religious pai- 
lies. William Pariy, a catholic gentleman, had 
received the queen’s pardon for a crime, by which 
he was exposed to capital pumshinent; and, having 
obtained permission to travel, he retire^ to Milan, 
and made open profession oi his religion, which lie 
had concealed while he lemained in England, fie 
was here persuaded by Palmio, a Jesuit, that he could 
not pcifoim a moie meritorious action than to take 
away the life of his soveieign and his hcnelacticss; 
the nuncio Campeggio, when consulted, approved 
extremely of this pious undertaking; and Pauy, 
though still agitated with doubts, came to Pans, 
with an intention of passing over to England, and 
executing his bloody purpose. He was heie en- 
couraged in the design by Thomas Afoigau, a gen- 
tleman of great credit in the party; and ihungii 
Watts and some other catholic priests told him tlial 

tin 

" See note [R] at Uie eitd of the volmiic. 

Ryinei, vol. x^i, p. 293. 386. 400 
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CHAP, the enterprise was ciiminal and impious, he pic^ 
ferred the authoiity ol Kag.u/on], the nuncio at 
1584 . Paris, and detci mined to peisist in his resolution. 
He here wrote a letter to the pope, which was con- 
veyed to cardinal Como; he communicated his in- 
tention to the holy father; and ciaved his absolution 
and patern.d benediction. He received an answei 
fiom the cardinal, by which he found that his pur- 
pose was exticnicly applauded; and he came over to 
England with a full dcsi'>n of cariying it into exe- 
cution. So deeply arc the scntiiifents of morality 
engraved in the human bicast, that it is dIHicult 
even foi the prejudices ol faKe icligiou totally to 
efiacc them; and this bigoted assassin lesolvcd, he- 
ld e he came to extiemilies, to try every other ex- 
pedient for alleviating tlic persecutions uiidci which 
the catholics at that lime Liboutcd. He luund 
means of being introduced to the queen ; assured 
her that many coiispiiacies weic ioimed against hci ; 
and exhorted her, as she tendered her lilc, to give 
the Ronunists sonic moie indulgence in the c.\cr- 
cise oi'tlicii leligion* Rut, lest he should ru’ templed 
by the opportunity to assassinate hci . he al v\ ays came 
to coiiit unprovided with evciy ofleusive weapon. 
He even iound means to be elected nieinbci of 
parliament, and having made a velierneiiL liaiaiigiic 
against the severe laws enacted this last session, was 
committed to custody foi his ficcdom, and seques- 
tcied from the house. His lailuie in these attempts 
confirmed him the nioie in his Jbiraei resolution; 
and he communicated Ins intentions to Ncril, who 
enteicd zealously into the design, and was deter- 
mined to have a share in the nici its of its execution. 
A book, ncw'ly published by Dr. Allen, afteiwaids 
cieated a caidinal, served farther to efface all their 
scruples with regard to the murder of an heretical 
prince ; and having agieed to shoot the queen while 
she should be taking the aii on horseback, they re- 
solved, 
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bOlvetf, ir tliey could not make their escape, to sacrl- chap. 
lice their lives in liillillin» a duty jso agreeable, <is 
t!icy imapned, to the ivill of God and to true reli- 1581. 
u;ion. hut "while they were watching an opportunity 
for the execution ol their pui pose, the eai 1 of West- 
moreland happened to die in cvilc; and as Nevil 
was next hen to that family, lie began to entertain 
hopes, that by doing some acceptable seivice to the 
queen, he might recover the estate and honouis 
which had been < fjoi leited by the rebellion of the 
last eai 1 . He betrayed the whole conspiracy to the 
ministers : and Parry, being thrown into prison, 
confessed the guilt, both to them and to thejliiy 
who tried Iniii. The letter from cardinal Como, 
being produced in court, put Parry’s narrative bc- 
\ Olid all quest ion ; and i bat ci iminal, having received 
sentence ol death,^ sullercd the punisliinent wlilcb 
the law appointed for Ins treasonable conspiiacv." 

Th LSI bloody designs now appealed every wheio 
as the lesult of that bigoted spirit by \vhii,h the two 
religious, especially the catholic, wcic at this time 
actuated. Sunieivdle, a gentleman ol the cuunU'^ 
of W ai w ie, somewhat disordered in his understand- 
ing, h.id heard so much of the incut atluiidlng the 
assassination of heretics and peisecntors, that he 
came to London with a view of iTuiideini<r the 

Cl 

queen, but, having betiayed his design liy some 
cxtiavaganccs, he svas thiown into piison, and tlieie 
peiishcd hy a volunt.iiy death.' About the same Tup nfMir* 
time Haltarar Gerard, a Burgundian, undertook aiul 1 ’* 
exccuteil tlic same design against the pi nice ol 
Oiange; and that gieat man peiishcd at I)etlr, hy 
the hands of a desperate assassin, who, with a icso- 
lutLon w 01 thy of a bctlci cause, saciifned his own 
life, in order to dcstiov the famous icstotei and 
protector of religious liberty. The Flemings, who 

1 fgai ded 

I 7 

P State Trials, vol. 1 . p. 103, and seq. Stivpc, sol, m. p. 

Sc seq. 

*1 See note [S] at the end of the \»iunie. 

* Cdiudeii, p. 495. 
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CHAP, regarded that prince as their father, were filled with 
g>^‘>t sorrow, as well when they considered the mi- 
1 * 84 . serable end of so brave a patriot, as their own for- 
lorn condition from the loss of so powerful and 
prudent a leader, apd fjom the lapid progress of the 
Spanish arms. The prince of Parma had made 
cvciy year gieat advances upon them, had reduced 
several of the provinces to obedience, and had laid 
close siege to Antwerp, the richest and most po- 
pulous city of the Netherlands^ phose subjection, 
it was loieseen, nould give a mortal blow to the 
already declining affairs of the icvolted provinces. 
The only hopes which remained to them arose from 
the prospect of foreign succour. Being well ac- 
quainted with the cautious and frugal maxims of 
hlizabeth, they expected belter success in France ; 
and, in the view oi engaging Hem y to embrace their 
defence, they Icndeied him the sovereignty of their 
I'iSj. pi ovinces. But the present condition of that mo- 
iiaichy obliged the king to Reject so advantageous 
an oflei. The duke of Anjou’s death, which he 
thought would have tended to icsluie public tran- 
quillity, by delivering him from the intiigues of 
th.it prince, plunged him iiilu the deepest distiess; 
and the king of Navaiie, a piolessed hugonoC, 
being next heir to the ciow'n, the duke of Guise 
took thence occasion to revive the catholic league, 
and to urge Henry, by the most violent expedients, 
to seek the exclusion of that brave and virtuous 
piiiicc. ' Heniy Itlinseli, tbougb a zealous catholic, 
yet, because he declined complying with tlieii pre- 
cipitate measures, became an object of aversion to 
the league; and as his zeal, in practising all the 
superstitious obscivapccs of the Romish clitiicii, 
was accompanied with a very licentious conduct in 
private lile ; the catholic faction, in contradiction to 
universal c.\pericncc, cmbiaced thence the piciext 
of icpresenting his devotion as mere deceit and hy- 
pocrisy. Finding his authoiity to decline, he was 
obliged to declare war against the hugonots, and to 

put 
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put arms into the hands of the league, -whom, boLhc H A p. 
on account of their dangerous pretensions at home, 
and their close alliance with Philip, he secretly le- lass. 
gai ded as h is more dangerous enemies. Constrained 
by the same policy, he dreaded the danger of associ- 
ating himself nith the revolted protestants in the 
Low Countries, and was obliged to renounce that 
inviting opportunity of revenging himself ior all 
the hostile intrigues and enterprises of Philip. 

The 'States, ree^iy^ed to this extremity, sent over 
a solemn embassy' lo London, and made anew an 
offer to the queen, of acknowledging her for their 
sovereign, on condition of obtaining her protection 
and assntanre. Elizabeth’s wisest counsellors were 
divided ill opinion with regard to the conduct uhich 
she should hold in tins ciitical and important 
emergent-e. Some advised her to i eject the offer 
of the States, and represented the imminent dan- 
gets, as \>ell as injustice, attending the acceptance 
of it. They said, that the suppiessioii of lebullious 
subjects was the common c.'inseol all sovereigns, and 
any encouragement given to the revolt ol the Fle- 
mings might piuve the example of a like pcinicious 
licence U) the English: That though piJnccs weie 
bound by the laws of the Supreme Being nut to 
oppi ess their subjects, the people never a\ ere entitled 
toloiget all duty lotheir soveicIgn,or lianslcr, iioin 
e\civ fancy or disgust, or even fioin the justest 
ground of complaint, theii obedience to any other 
master That the queen, in the succours luthei to 
alfoidcd the Flemings, had considered them as la- 
houi iiig under oppression, not as entitled to freedom ; 
and had in|;endeu only to admonish Philip not to 
peiseveie in his tyranny, without any view of la- 
vishing fiom him these provinces whicli he enjoyed 
hy hereditary right from his ancestors : That her 
situation in li eland, and even in England, avuuUI 
afford that powerful monarch suincient opportunity 
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of retnlititin^ upon liei ; and she must thenceforih 
expect that, instead of secretly fomenting; faction, 
he would openly employ his whole foicc in the 
piotectioii and defence of the catholics; 'I'hat tlie 
pope Avould undoubtedly unite his spiritual aims to 
the tcnijioial ones of Spain And that the queen 
would soon lepcnt her making; so piecaiioiis an ac' 
quisition in iorcign countries, liy exposing her own 
dominions to the most ininiiiient danger.^ 

OiU£K counsellorsot Kli/aheth maintained a con- 
ti.iry opinion. They asset trd, tliat the queen had 
nut, even fioin tlie beginning of her leign, but cci- 
tainly had not at piesent, the clioice whether sin 
ivould embiacc fnendship oi hostility wilJi Philip- 
That by the whole tenor ol that prince’s conduct it 
appealed, that Ins sole aims were, the extending of 
his einpiic, and the enliie subjection ul llic pio- 
testants, under the specious pietence of maintaining 
the Catholic laitli * That the provocations which she 
had ahead)' given him, joined to his geiieial scheme 
ot pulic), would foi cvei render him hci implaca- 
ble eneiii) ; and as soon as he had subdued Ins re- 
volted subjects, he would undonhtedly fall, with the 
w hole force of his united empire, on her defenceless 
state Tli.it the only question was, wliclhci she would 
maintain a w.-ii abioad, and suppoi ted by allies, oi 
wait till the subjection ol all the conledei.iles of 
Taiglatid should give her cuciuics leisure to begin 
their hostilities in the bowels ol the kingdom- 'I'li.il 
the levulled pioviiiccs, lliough in a declining ci n- 
ditioii, possessed still consideiahlc lui ee; and by the 
assistance of Kngland, by the advantages ol then 
sjtu.ition,and by thcii imcteiate aiitip.itliy toPliiIii>, 
might still be enabled to maintain the contest against 
the Spanish monarchy; That their inai iliinc powet, 
united to the queen’s, would gi\ e her entire security 

on 


^ Camden, p. 507. BeiiUvoglio, pait 2, hb. iv. 
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on the side from which alone she could be assaulted, CHAP, 
and would even enable her to make inroads on 
riubp’ii dominions, boUi in Europe and the Indies: idss. 
That a wai which was necessary could never be un- 
just; and sclf-delence was concerned, as well in pre- 
\eiitiTig certain dangers at adistance, as in icpelling 
any iiiiinediatc invasion: And that, since hostility 
with Spam was the unavoidable consequence of the 
picsciit interests and situations ol the two monar- 
chies, it wcie better to compensate that dangei and 
Joss by the acquisition of such important provinces 
to tbe L'nglisli ciupite * 

A MI os 1 these opposite counsels the queen, ap- 
piehciisive ot the conses<|uenccs attending each ex- 
ticme, was inclined to steel a middle couise ; and 
though such conduct is seldom piiidcnt, she was 
not. 111 this resolution, guided by any prejudice or 
mistaken alicction. She was determined not to 
pci lint, V itliout o]ipositiun, the total subjection of 
tile I evoked pi us luces, whose interests she deemed 
so (.losely connected with her own Hut loieseeing 
that the :icceptancc of then sovereignty would oblige 
her to employ her wholeloice m iheii delencc, would 
give uinljiage to hei neighbours, and would expose 
her to tlic icpioaeli oi aiuliiLion and usiii patioii, im- 
pulaLions wliu li hitliciLo she hadcarelully aioided, 
slie iinincdiatcly lejected tlii*. olfcr. She coiieludcd 
.1 le.igue willi the State. s on the following eonditiuiis: 

J'liat she sliuuld scud ovci an aimv to their assist- 
ance, of five tlionsaud loot and a thousand lioise, 
and pay them duiing the war, that tiie gcner:d,aiid 
two ollicis w hoiii siic should appoint, should he ad- 
mitted into the council ol the States; that neither 
pal Ly should make peace without ilic consent of the 
other; that her cxpeiices should be lefunded after 
the conclusion of the war; and that the towns of 
Flushing and the Ibille, with the castle ot Raminc- 

kiiis, 

^ Camden, p. 507. Bcntivoglio, part 2. lib. iv. 
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^ XU should, in the mean time, be consigned into 

her hands, fay way of security. 
is^ The queen knew that this measure would imme- 
diately engage her in open hostilities with Philip ; 
yet was not she terrified with the view of the pre- 
sent gieatness of that monarch. The continent of 
Spain was at that time rich and populous ; and the 
late addition of Portugal, besides securing internal 
tranquillity, had annexed an opulent kingdom to 
Philip's dominions, had made him master of many 
settlements in the East Indies, and of the whole 
commerce of^those regions, and had much increased 
his naval power, in which he was before chiefly de- 
ficient. ^1 the princes of Italy, even the pope and 
the cour£,^}|ilome, were reduced to a kina of sub- 
jection under him, and seemed to possess their sove- 
reignty on terms somewhat precarious. The Austrian 
branch in Geimany, with their dependent princi- 
palities, was closely connected with him, and was 
ready to supply him with troops for every enterprise. 
All the trcasuiLs of the West Indies were m Iiis 
possession ; and the present scarcity of the precious 
metals in every country of Europe rendered the 
influence ol liis riches the more forcible and exten- 
sive. The Netherlands seemed on the point ol ic- 
Idpsing into servitude; and small hopes weie enter- 
tained of their withstanding those numerous and 
veteran armies which, under the command of the 
most experienced generals, he employed against 
them. Even France, whicli was wont to countei- 
balance the Austrian greatness, had lost all her force 
Jiom intestine commotions; and as the catholics, 
the ruling partYj were closely connected with him, 
he rather expected thence an augmentation than 
a diminution of his power. Upon the whole, such 
, prepossessions were every where entertained con- 
cerning the force oi the Spanish monarchy, that the 
king of Sweden, wheu he iieaid that Elizabeth had 

openly 
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openly embraced the defence of the revolted Fie- chap. 
mingiii scrupled not to say, that she had now taken 
the diadem from her head, and had adventured it ub 5. 
upon the doubtful chance of war.“ Yet was this 
princess rather cautious than enterprising in her 
natural temper; She never needed more to be 
impelled by the vigour, than restrained by the 
prudence, of her ministers : But when she saw an 
evident necessity, she biaved danger with mag- 
nanimous courage ; and trusting to her o\Yn con- 
summate wisd'im, and to the affections, however 
divided, of her people, she prepared herself to le- 
sist and even to assault the whole force of the ca- 
tholic monarch. 

Tnfi earl of Leicester was sent over to Holland, 
at the head orthe Engliati auxiliary forces. He car- 
ried with him a splendid retinue ; being accompa- 
nied by the youngeail of Essex, his son-in-law, 
the lor<ls Audley .uid TVorth, sir William Uussel, 
sir Thomas Shiilcy, sir Aithur Basset, sir Wall- > 

Waller, sir Gervase Clifton, and a lect tioop of 
five hundred gentlemen. He svas leceivcd on liis 
aiiival at Flushing by his nephew sir Philip Sidney, 
the governor ; and every town tin ough w hich he 
passed expressed their joy by acclamations and tii- 
uinplial arches, as if his presence and the queen’s 
protection had brought them the most certain de- 
livciaiice. The States, dcsiious of engaging Eli- 
zabeth still fai therm tlicir defence, and knowing 
the inteicst which Leicester posscssetl with her, con- 
fcired on him the title of governor and captain- 
general of the United Provinces, appointed a guard 
to attend him, and Ucatet} him in some lespccts as 
their sovereign. But this step had a contiaiy elfect 
to what they expected. The queen was displeased 
with the artifice of the States, and the alubitiuii ul 

Leiccstci . 
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® H p. Leicester. She severely reprimanded both ; and it 
was with some difficulty that, alter many humble 

iiosliiiti'cs wcie .ible to appease her. 

wi^Spujn. Amekica was regarded as the chief source of 
Philip’s power, as well us the most defenceless part 
oi his dominions; and Eliicabeth, finding that an 
open bicach with that monarch was unavoidable, 
resolved not to leave him unmolested in that quarter. 
The gi cat successor the Spaniards and Portuguese 
in both Indies had excited a spiri*' of emulation in 
England; and as the pi ogress of conuneice, still 
inoie that of colonies, is slow and giadual, it was 
happy that a nar in this ci ideal pciiod h:>d opened 
a iiioic flattering prospect to the avarice and ambi- 
tion of English, and had tempted them, by the 
view of sudden and exoibitant profit, to engage in 
naval eutei pi ises. A fleet of twenty sail was equip-, 
ped to attack the Spaniaids in the West Indies Two 
thousand thice hundred volunteeis, besides seamen, 
engaged on boaidit; sir Francis Drake was ap- 
pointed Adiniial ; Christopher Carlisle conimandei 
iw«. land forces. They took St Jago, neai Caj>c 

January. Veidc, by surpiise, and found in it plenty of pio- 
visious, but no liches. They sailed to Hispaniola; 
and, easily making themselves ni.isters of St. Do- 
mingo by assault, obliged the inhabitants to lansum 
their houses by a sum of money. Carthagciia fell 
next into their hands alter some more lesisLuicc, 
and was treated in the .same manner. They buiiiecl 
St. Anthony and St. Helens, two towns on the coast 
of Floi ida. Sailing along the coast of Virginia, they 
found the small remains of a colony which had been 
planted thereby sir Walter Raleigh, and which had 
gone extremely to decay. This was the first attempt 
of the English to lorm such settlements; and though 
Aey have since surpassed all European nations, both 
in the situation of their colonies, and in the noble 
piinciptcs of libcity and industry, on which tbey 
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are founded ; they had here been so unsuccessful, chap. 
that the miserable planters abandoned their settle- 
meats, and prevailed on Drake to carry them with isss. 
him to England. He returned with so much riches 
as encouraged the volunteers, and with such ac- 
counts of the Spanish weakness in those countries 
as served extremely to inflame the spirits of the na- 
tion to future enterprises. I'he gieat moitality 
which the climate had produced in his fleet wa-, as 
is usual, but a i'.oble restraint on the avidity and 
sanguine hopes of young adventurers.* It is thought 
that Drake s fleet fiist introduced the use of tobacco 
into England. 

Till enterpiiscs of T^cicester were much less suc- 
cessful than tliose of Drake. This man possessed 
neither courage not* capacity equal to the trust re- 
posed in him by the queen ; and as he was the only 
bad choice she made for any considerable employ- 
ment, men naturally believed that she had here been 
influenced by an affection still more partial than 
that of friendship. He gained at fu st some advan- 
t.ige 111 an action against the Spaniards; and threw 
siiccoui s into Grave, by which that place was en- 
abled to make a vigorous defence . But the cow- 
ardice of the governor, Van Hemert, tendered all 
these efforts useless. He capitulated after a feeble 
resistance; and, being tried for liis conduct, sufleicd 
.1 capital punishment from the sentence of a court- 
martial. The prince of Parma next undertook the 
siege of Venlo, which was sui rendered to him after 
some resistance. The fate of Nuys was more dis- 
mal ; being taken by assault while the garrison was 
ti eating ot a capitulation. Rhimbeig, which was 
gaiiisoned by twelve hundred English, under the 
command of colonel Morgan, was afterwards he* 
sieged by the Spaniards ; and Leicester, thinking 

himself 

* Camden, p. 509. 
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c H^A liiinself too weak to attempt raising iJie siege, endea- 

vourcd to draw off the pi ince ofr rai ma l)y ioi niiiig 
OHb. another enterprise. Pie hist attacked Doeshurgh, 
and succeeded . Pie then sat doivulieioie Zulphen, 
which the Spanish general thought so iinpoitant a 
foiticss that he hastened to its rclicl. He made the 
inaiquis of Guesto advance with a convoy, which 
he intended to thiow into the place. They were fa- 
voured by a fog; but, falling by accident on a body 
of English cavalry, a furious action ensued, in w'hich 
the Spaniards weie worsted, and the marquis of 
Gonzaga, an Italian nobleman of great reputation 
and family, ivas slam. The pursuit was stopped by 
the advance of the prince of Parma with the main 
body of the Spanish aimy ; and the Plnglish cavalry, 
on their return fiointhc held, iound their advantage 
more than compensated by the loss of sir Philip Sid- 
ney, who, being moi tally wounded in the action, 
was can led off by the soldiers, and soon aftei died. 
This person is described by the w liters o( that age 
as the most perfect model ol an accomplished gen- 
tleman that could be foinicd even by the Avaiiton 
imagination ol poetry or hetion. Viituous conduct, 
polite conveisatioii, hcioic valoui, and elegant 
eiudition, all concuned to render him the oina- 
meiit and delight of the English court ; and as the 
credit which he possessed with the queen and the 
earl of Leicester w'as wholly employed in the en- 
couragement of genius and lilciatuie, his piaiscs 
have been tiansinitted with advantage to posteiity. 
No person was so low as not to become an object 
of his liuiiianity. Alter this last action, while he 
was lying on the field mangled with wounds, a bot- 
tle of water was bioiiglit liiin to relieve his thirst; 
but, observing a soldiei near him in a like iniscia- 
ble condition, he said. This man’s neussily is siiU 
greater Uuin vane . And resigned to him the bottle 
of water. The king of Scots, struck with adniiia- 
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tion of Sidney's viitue, celebrated his memory inC H A P. 
3L copy ot Latin verses, which he composed on the 
death of that young; hero. I'iSb. 

The English, though a long peace had deprived 
them of all experience, were strongly possessed of 
military genius ; and the advantages gained by the 
prince ol Parma were not attributed to the superior 
bravery and discipline of the Spaniaids, but solely 
to the want of militaiy abilities in Lcicestei. The 
States wete much discontented with his manage- 
ment of the wai ; still more with his arbitiary and 
impcriiua^s conduct, and at the end of the cam- 
paign they applied to him lor a redress of all their 
gi levanccs. Jliit Leicester, without giving them any 
salisfactioii, dipailed soon alter foi England.* 

Till queen, while she piovokcd so poueiful an 
enemy as the king ol Spain, was not forgetful to 
necuic iiciscll on the side ol Scotland; and she eri- 
dv.fs'ouied both to cullisate the fiicndship and alli- 
ance of liei kinsinaii James, and to icniuve all 
gi omuls of (plan el between them. An atlcnqit 
w Inch she had made .some time before was not well 
calculated to gain the confidence of that piincc. 

She bad dispatcbcd Wultoii as her ambassndoi to 
Scotland; but llioiigli she gave him piivate iii- 
sliiiclions with icgaid to hci aflaiis, she inlornied 
lames that when she bad any political business to 
discuss with him, she would employ aiiotbcr inini- 
slei ; that this man was not fitted lor seiions nego- 
tiations; and thathci duel pin pose in sending him 
was to cntcitaiii the king with witty and lacelious 
Lonveisalion, and to paitake without leseive of his 
pleasures and amusements. Wutton was niastei of 
pioibund dissimulation, and knew how to covci, un- 
der the appearance ol a caieless g.iiety, tlie deepest 
designs and must dangerous aitihccs. Wlieii but a 

. youth 
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XU **’ twenty, he had been employed by his 

uncle, Dr. Wotton, ambassador in France during 
lave, ttie leign of Mary, to ensnare the constable, Mont- 
morency; and had not his purpose l>een irustiated 
by pure accident, his cunning had pievailed over 
all the caution and expeiicnce of that aged minister. 
It is no wonder that, after years had improved him 
in all the arts of deceit, he should gain an ascendant 
over a young prince of so open and unguarded a 
temperas James; especially when the queen's re- 
commendation prepared the way foi his leception. 
lie was admitted into all the pleasures oi the king; 
made himself master of liis secrets; and had so 
much the more authority with him in political trans- 
actions, as he did not seem to pay the least atten- 
tion to these matters. The Scottish ministers, who 
observed the growing interest of this man, endea- 
vouied to acquire his friendship; and sciupled not 
to sacrifice to his intrigues the most essential inte- 
rests of their masters. Elizabeth’s usual jealousies 
with regard to her heirs began now to he levelled 
against James; and as that piiiicc had attained thu 
years proper for maniage, she was apprehensive 
lest, by being strengthened with children and alli- 
ances, he shoulil acquire the gi eater interest and 
authoiity with her English subjects. She directed 
Wotton to form a secret conceit with some Scot- 
tish noblemen, and to procure their pioinisc that 
James, during three years, should not on any ac- 
count be permitted to marry. In consequence of 
this view, they endeavoured to embroil him with 
the king of Denmark, who had sent ambassadors to 
Scotland on pretence of demanding restitution of 
the Oikncys, but really with a view of opening a 
proposal of marriage between James and his daugh- 
ter. Wotton is said to have employed his intiigues 
to purposes still more dangerous. He foimed, it 
IS pretended, a conspiracy with some malcontents, 

to 
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to seize the person of the king, and to deliver him chap. 
into the hands of Elizabeth, who noiild piobably 
have denied all concurrence in the design, but iirc. 
would have been sure to retain him in pcipetual 
thialdom if, not captivity. The coiispiiacy was 
detected, and Wotton fled hastily liom Scotland, 
without taking leave ol the king.’' 

James's situation obliged him to dissemble his 
resentment of this traitoious attempt, and his natural 
temper inclined him soon to foigive and lorget it. 

The queen found no difficulty in renewing the ne- 
gotiations fur a strict alliance between Scotland and 
England; and, the more elTcctiially to gam the 
prince's fiiendship, she gi anted him a pension equi- 
valent to his claim on the inheritance ol his gi.ind- 
mothci, the countess ol Lenox, lately deceased.* 

A league was iormed between Klizalieth and James, 
lor the mutual defence ol theii dominions, and of 
tlieir leJigion, now menaced by the open conbi- 
nation of all the catholic powers oi Euiope. It 
was stipulated, that if Elizabeth were invaded, 

I.imcs should aid her with a body of tw'o thousand 
hoi sc and five thousand foot; that Elizabeth, in a 
like case, should send to his assistance three thou- 
sand hoisc and six thousand loot; that the chaigc 
oi tlicse armies should be defiayed by the prince 
^vho deniamled assistance; tliat if the invasion 
shonhl be made upon England, within sixty miles 
oi the fionticis of Scotland, this lattei kingdom 
should march its whole force to the assistance ol the 
ioimci ; and that the present league should siipei- 
sede all lormer alliances of cither state with any lo- 
leign kingdom, sofai as religion was conceincd.* 

ilv this league James seemed himscll against ail 
attempts from abroad, opened a way for acquning 

the 

y Mclvil. ‘ Spotswood, p. 351. • Ibid. p. 34*1 
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**• the confidence and a Sections of the English, and 
v^,.^ini^ht entertain some prospect oi domestic tran- 
j->86. q^nillity, Mhich, ^vhile he lived on bad terms with 
Elizabeth, he could never expect long to enjoy. Be* 
sides the tuibulciit disposition and inveterate feuds 
of the nobility, ancient maladies of the Scottish 
go\ci nnient, the spit it of fanaticism had introduced 
a new disordei ; so much the mote dangerous as 
ie)i< 4 ;ion when coirupted by false opinion, is not 
lost tamed by any rules of moialky, and is even 
scat cel y to be aecoiinted for in its operations by any 
principles ot oKlmary ct>ndiict and policy. The in- 
solence of the prcachcis, who triumphed in tbeii 
dominion over the populace, had at this time re.tched 
ail extreme height ; and they cariicd thcii ariugancc 
so lar, not only against the king, but against the 
whole civil powci, that they excommunicated the 
aichbishop of St. Andicw’s, because he had been 
active in pailiament lor piomoting a law whicJi ic- 
strained theii seditious sermons '* Nor could that 
prelate save himsclfby any e\\>edicnt from this tei - 
rible sentence, but by renouncing all pretensions to 
ecclesiastical authoiity. One Gibson said in the 
pulpit, that captain James Stuait (meaning the lalQ 
earl of Arran) and his wile Jezebel had been deemed 
the chiel persecutors oi the church ; but it was now 
seen that the king hiinsell was the great ullcudei . 
And lor this ciiiiie the preacliet denounced against 
him the curse which fell on Icroboain, that he 
should die childless, and be the lastoE his lace.*' 
This secretary Thirlstone, perceiving the king so 
much* molested with ecclesiastical affairs, and with 
the relractory disposition of the clergy, advised him 
to leave them to theii own couises: For that in a 
short time they would become so intolerable, that 
the people would rise against them, and drive them 

out 
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out of the country. “True,” replied the king:CH^p. 
“ If I purposed to undo the church and religion, 

“ your counsel were good: But my intention is to iwe. 

“ maintain both : Therefore cannot I suffer the 
clergy to follow such a conduct as will in the 
end biing religion into contempt and derision.’"* 

■1 Spotswnocl p. 3 18. 
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ZmI of the catholics — Bahiitgton' s comphacy— Mcay 
asseiils to the consphacy — The conspirators seized 
and executed — Resolution to tiy the queen of Scots 
— The commissioners prevail on lur to uihmit to the 
iiial — ‘Jhe hull — Sentence against Mary — Inlei- 
position of king James — Reasons for the execution 
of Maiy—T'he execution — Mary's chaiacter — ‘The 
queens affected sot row — Diake dcslioys the Sfta- 
nish fleet at Cadiz — Philip piojects the invasion of 
England — The invincible Armada— Pi e/iaialions 
in England — The Armada ntnves in the channel — 
Defeated — A patliament — Expedition against Poi- 
tugal — Affairs of Scotland. 

T he dangers ^\1iic1i .nose fioni the character, 
principles, and ptclensions of the queen of 
Scots, had vciy eatly ciigan;cd Elu.iheth to consult 
in her treatment of that nnrc)rtiin.itc princess, the 
dictates of jealousy anti politics, rather than of 
friendship or generosity : Resentment of this usage 
had pushed Mary into enterpi ises w Inch had nearly 
thieatcned the icpose and authority tif Eliz.iheth: 
The rigoui and rcstuint, thence redoubled upon 
the captive queen,' still impelled hci to attciiijit 
greattn c\ticmitics; and nhile her impatience of 
confinement, her revenge,^ and her high spirit 

concuii cd 
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concurred with religious zeal, and the suggestions chap. 
of desperate bigots, she uas at last engaged in de- 
signs which afforded her enemies, who w atched the isss. 
oppoitunity, a pretence or leason lui efiecting her 
final ruin. 

The English seminary at Rheinis had wrought "f 
themselves up to a high pitch of lagc and animosity 
against the queen. The recent peisccutiuns fiom 
svliicli they had escaped; the new iiguurs which 
they knew awaited them in the course oi then mis- 
sions ; the liberty which at present they cii|oycd of 
declaiming against that piincess; and the Lontagion 
of that religious iiiry which every whcie sin round' 
cd them in France ’ All these causes had obliter- 
ated with them every maxim of common sense, and 
every piinciple of morals or humanity. Intoxicated 
with admiration of the divine posverand mialliln- 
lity of the pope, they revered his bull, by which he 
excommunicated and deposed the queen ; and some 
ol them had gone to that height of extravagance as 
to asset t, that that peiforraancc had been immedi- 
ately dictated by the Holy Ghost. The assassination 
of heretical sovereigns, and of that princess in par- 
ticular, was represented as the most meritorious of 
all ciitcrpiiscs ; and they taught that whoever pe- 
iished ill such pious attempts enjoyed without dis- 
pute the glorious and ncvei -fading crown of mar- 
tyrdom Ry such doctrines they instigated John 
S IV age, a man of despciate courage, who had sei ved 
some ycaiv in the Low Gountiics under the piince 
ol rainia, to attempt the life ot Elizabeth; and 
this assassin, having made a vow to pciscveic in his 
design, was sent ovet to England and lecommcndcd 
to the confidence of the wore zealous catholics. 

Abou r the same time, John Hal laid, a priest of 
that seminary, had i eturned to Pai is i'l oiu his mission 
in England and Scotland ; and as he had ohscived a 
spirit of mutiny and rebellion to be vciy prevalent 
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C il A P. amoiij]; the catholic devotees in these countiies, he 
founded on that disposition the piojcct of de- 
1580 . throninir £h/abcth, and of rcsloiin^, by foice ol 
amis, the exercise of the ancient leligion® The 
situation of affairs abioad seemed favouiahle to this 
entcrpiise Tlie pope, the Spai^iard, the duke of 
Guise, concurring in interests, had formed a reso- 
lution to make some attempt against England ' And 
Mendoza, the Spanish ambassndoi at Pans, stiongly 
encouraged Hal laid to fiope for succouis fioni these 
pi nces. Charles Paget alone, a zealous catholic, 
and a devoted paitisan ol the queen of Scuts, being 
v^ell acqn linted with the piudencc, vigour, and gc- 
neial populanty of Elizabeth, alwavs maintained 
that so long as that piinccsswas allowed to live, il 
was in vain to expect anx success liom an cntcipiise 
upon England. Ballaid, persuaded ol this tiiith, 
saw more cleaily the necessity of executing the de- 
sign formed at Rheims: lie c.iine ovci to England 
ill the disguise of a soldici, and assumed the name 
of c^tain Fuitesciic And he bent his endcavoiiis 
to effect at once the jnojccl of an assassination, an 
jiisiirrection and an invasion.'' 

Kiiiiinu'- Tjir fust person to whom fie addiessed himself 
Anthony Ihibiiigloii, of Dclhic, in the county 
of Derby. This young guntlenian was of a good 
(amily, possessed a plentiful iortunc, haddiscoveicd 
an C'\( client capacity, and w.is .iccumplishcd in Illc- 
latiiie beyond most ol his vears oi station JJemg 
/(’doiisly devotjcd to the catholic cumiiiuiiion, he 
liad sccictly iiiaile a joiiiney to Palis some time he- 
k'le; and ii.td fallen into intimacy with Thomas 
Moigan, a bigoted fugitive liom England, and with 
the bishop of Glasgow, Mary’s aiiibassadoi at tlie 
court ol I'lance. By continually extolling the an*!- 
alile accnmpljslinienls and hciuical viitues of tint 
piincess, ibcy impelled the sanguine and ungiiaided 

in Old 
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mind of young Babington to make some attemptc H a i>. 
for Iiei service ; and they employed every pi inuplc 
of ambition, gallanti y, and religious zeal, to give ivsu. 
him a contempt of those dangeis vvliicli attended 
any enterpiisc against the vigilant govcinm'ent of 
Elizabeth. Finding him vvclL disposed for their 
purpose, they sent him back to England, and se~ 

Lietly, unknown to himself, leconiniendcd him to 
the queen of Scots, as a person woi th engaging in 
her SCI vice. She wiotc him a letter full of friciid- 
sliip and conGdence ; and Babington, ardent in his 
temper, and zealous in his piinciples, thought that 
these advances now bound him in honoui to devote 
himself entirely to the service of tli.it unfortunate 
princess. Dining sonic lime, he h.ul found means 
of conveying Lolici all her toieign correspondence ; 
but .iltei she n.is put under the custody ofsii Annas 
Paulcl, and reduced to a more ilgoioiis coniine' 
meat lie cxpciicnccd so much dilHcuIlv and dangci 
in iciideiing hci this scivicc, that he had desisted 
ii^in cveiy attempt of th.it nature. 

vViiRN Ballaid hcg.in to open his intentions to 
rubington, he found his zeal suspended, not ex- 
tinguished ‘ llis foiruci aidoiii levivcd on the incit- 
lion of any enteipiisu which seemed to piomise 
success in the c.iuse ui Mary and ol the catholic 
iciigion. lie had entertained sentiments confoini- 
.ible to those ot P.iget, and represented the folly of 
.ill attempts whieli, dm mg the lifetime of Eliz.ibetli, 
could be loiiiied ag.iii]st the esUhlished leligion 
and goveiiiTiicnt of England. Ballaid, ciieoni.iged 
by tins hint, piucceded to discovci to Inin the de- 
sign nndeitakcn bv S.ivagc,' and was well ple.ised 
toobseive, tliat, inste.id of being sliockeil w illi the 
pioject, Babington only’ tliougbl it not seeiiic 
eiiongli, when entrusted to one single band, and 
jnoposed to join five othets with .Sa\.ige m tins 
despei ate eiilei prise. 


1 Gamdui p. 512. Slate Truli, p. 11 1. 
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CHAP In prosecution of these views, Babington em* 
plovetl hnnseli in met casing the number of his :is- 
1S8G. sociates, and he secretly drew into the conspiracy 
many catholic gentlemen discontented with the pre- 
sent government. Barnwel, of a noble family in 
Ireland, Gharnoc, a gentleman of Lancashire, and 
Abington, whose father had been cofferer to the 
houshold, readily undertook the assassination of the 
queen. Charles Tilney, the heir of an ancient 
family, and Tichbourne ol Southampton, when the 
design was proposed to them, expressed some scru- 
ples which were removed by the arguments ol Bab- 
ington .and Ballard. Savage alone refused, during 
some time, to share the glory of the enterprise with 
any others he challenged the whole to himself ; 
and it was with some difliculty he was induced to 
depart fioin this preposterous ambition. 

I'h f dclivci ance of the queen of Scots at the very 
same instant when Elizabeth should be assassinated, 
was icquisite fot effecting the purpose of the conspi- 
rators; and Babington undertook, with a patty of 
a hundicd horse, to attack her guaids while she 
should be laknig the air on hoiscback. In this cu- 
te' pi isc lie engaged Ed\vard Windsor, brother to 
the lord ol that name, Thomas Salisbury, Robeit 
Gage, John Ti avers, John Jones, and Henry 
Donne ; most of them men of family and intcicst. 
The conspirators much wanted, but could not find, 
any nobleman of note whom they might place at the 
head of theenleipiise , but they trusted that the gieat 
events of the queen’s death and Mary’s deliverance, 
W'ould rouse all the zealous catholics to aims ; and 
that foreign forces, taking advantage ol the gcneial 
confusion, would easily lix the queen of Scots on 
the throne, and re-establish the ancient religion. 

These dcspeiate projects had not escaped the 
vigilance ui Elizabeth’s council, particularly of 

Waisingliam. 
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Walsingham, secretary of state. That aitful mi- chap. 
Ulster had engaged Aland, a catholic priest, ^shom 
he retained in pay, to attend Ballard in his join nev ijse. 
to France, and had theicby got a hint of the designs 
entertained by the fugitives. Polly, another of his 
spies, had found means to insinuate himself among 
the conspirators in England ; and though not en- 
tirely ti listed, had obtained some insight into their 
<1angeions sccicts. But the boltoni of the conspi- 
racy was never fully known till GiHbid, a seminal y 
pr]i.<.t, came over, and made a tender of his sei vices 
to Walsingham. By his means the discovciy be- 
came of the utmost impoitancc, and involved the 
tale of Afaiy, as well as of those rcalous partisans 
ol that piincess 

Babing ton and Ins associates, having hikl such 
a plan as they thought promised iulalhhlc success, 
weie imp ilicnt to commnuicalc the design to the 
qnecri of Scots, and to obtain her approbation and 
cimcuiiencc. Foi this set vice they employed (iil- 
toid, who iinmcdialcly applied to Walsingham that 
the iiiteicsL of that miiiisLci might forward his sccict 
coiicspumlcnce with Alary. \Valsingham pioposcd 
the mattei to Paulet, and dcslicd him to connive .iL 
(riliuid scoiinpting one oi his servants* But Paiilel, 
averse to the inttodiicing of such a pernicious pie- 
cedent into his fainilv, desired that they would la- 
thei tliink of some other expedient. Gifluid iuiind 
a blew Cl, who supplied the family with alt; and 
biihed him to convey Icttcis to the captive rjneeii. 

Fhc letters, by Paulct’s contrivance, wcic lluusl 
tin oiigli a chink in the wall; and answ'crs wcie le- 
tin nc;l by the same conveyance. 

Bvi I AKi) anrl Bahiiigton were at fust diflidcul 
ol Gi Hold’s fidelity ; and, to make tiial ol him, they 
gave him only blank papcis made up like letteis* 

Blit hriding h> the answcis that these had been l.uth- 
iully dcliieicd, they laid aside all farthci sciiiple, 
and co!i\c\tsl bs his Innuls the most ciiminal and 

d.ingerous 
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C H A P. dangerous parts of tliclr conspiracy. Babington 
informed Mary of the design laid for a foreign inva- 
2586. sion, the plan of an iusui i ection at home, the scheme 
for her deliverance, and the conspiracy for assassinat- 
ing the usurper, by six noble gentlemen, as he termed 
them, all of them his private friends ; who, from 
the zeal which they tiorc to the catholic cause, and 
her majesty's service, would undeitake the tragical 
Maiyav execution. Mary replied, that she approved highly 
of the design ; that the gentlemen might expect all 
the rewards which it shuuhl evei be in hei power 
to confer; and that the death of Klizabeth was a 
necessaiv ciicuiustaucc, bcfoic any attempts weie 
made, eithci for hei own deliverance or an insur- 
rection.' 'I'liesc letters, with otheis to Mendo/a, 
Charles Paget, the aichbishop nl Glasgow, and sir 
Francis Ingleheld, were earned by (iiftoid to secie- 
taiy Walsingham; w'ere deevphered by the ait of 
Philips, his cleik, and copies taken of them. Wal- 
singliaiu employed anolhei aiiifu e in uidei to obtain 
full insitrht into the plot lie subjoined to a Icttei 
of Mai ^ s a postsciipt in the same c> pher, in which 
he made hei desne r>abingU)ii lo infoim liei of the 
name', of the couspiiatms. Flic indiscretion of 
l>a 1 }inglon ini nished Walsingham with still another 
means ol detection as well as of defence. That 
geuileman had caused a picluie to be diawni, wheie 
he Jiin self was lepiesciited slaiiding .iniidst the six 
ass.issiTis , aud a motto was snlijoincd, c\pi cssing that 
then eonunoii penis we>e the hand oi then euiife- 
dcincv. A cops of tins pietiiic was biougbt to 
Kli/alietli, that siie luiglil know the assassins, and 
giiaid liciseli against tluii appioach to her peison. 

M jlanwii II L. B.ibliigton, anxious Lo eiisuie and 
hasten the ioieign snec'inis, lesolvcd to dispatch 
Ballarel into Pi .nice , .uuJ he pioeuicd ioi him, uiidei 

a feigned 
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ii feigned name, a licence to tiavcl. In order to C H^AP . 
lenioveliom liiniseli all suspicion, he applied to 
Walsingliain, pietciuled gieat zeal lui the (|ucen’s liWb. 
SCI vice, oHcied to go ahiuad, and piulessed Ins in- 
tentions of employing the cunlidence i\liich he had 
gained among the c.ithulics to the detection and 
(lisjppointment of their conspnacies. Walsingliain 
cuniincnded his loyal pui puses; and, piumising l^is 
o^^ n counsel and assistance in the execuiion of them, 
still led liini with hopes, and inainlained a close 
concspondencc wilh him. A waiiant, lucanwlnle, 
was issued for seizing Baltaid ; and this incident, 
joined to the consciousness of guilt, begat in all liie 
conspirators the utmost uiiviety and cnnccin. Some 
advised that they shouhl mimed lalLly inaLe their 
escape Others pioposcd that Savage .lud C'>h;niioc 
should without delay execute their pmjmsc against 
EIiAibctli ; and Jlabnigtoii, in pioseciition of tin's 
bcheine, furnished Savage with inouevi that he 
might buy good clothes, and iheichy have moie 
easy access to the f|uceii’s peison. Next day they 
iiegan to apprehend that thov had taken the alaiiii 
too hastily ; and, Babingtoii having i enewed his coi - 
icspOiulence with Walsingliain, was peisuadcd by 
that suhtile minislei , that the beiziiic ol Ballard had 
piucccded entnely iioni tlie usual diligence of lu- 
ioiniers in the detection ni popish and seininaiy 
piiests. llcesen consented to take lodgings secictly 
ill Walsingliain’s house, that the) miglil have moie 
hcr]uenl conl'ei cnees logcthei, hetoie his nilcnded 
dejiaituic foi Fiance But obsciving that lie was 
watched and guauleil, he ncule his csca[>e. and ga\e 
the al aim to the other coiispiiatois 'J'hey all took 
to llight, cuveicd themselves with sesetal disguises, 
and lay concealed in woods oi buns; but weie soon 
discovcicii, and thiowii iiil.i piison. In then 
niliialions they coiiliaclicled each othei , aial the H>'r.itoi5 
leadeis weic obliged to make .i lull conlession ol 
Voc. V. I the 
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l‘’oiiitccii wcic coiidciiined ^nd executed.' 
nlioiti scM'ii aelvium iedjreiJ the ciiiiiu on tlieii 
SpiJenibci **'‘*^’ COllvictcd 1))’ CVldcilCC. 

.Ill Cl lissci LOiispiiMloisbeinf^dispalclied, incasLucs 

^^elc taken foi the tiial and coin iLlioii of the (juccit 
o! Scots, on uhosc account and >\ith uliose concni- 
icnic tliese attempts had hcen made acrjinsL liic life 
ol the cpicen, and the lianr|iidliLy of tlic kin<!;dom. 
Some ol Mli/aheLli s coiinscllois A\cie :i\eiRe to tins 
piOLcdtiie ; anti thought that the close Lonhnement 
ol a >\oman A\ho nas hcconic vei'y sickly, and >\l]o 
\YOiild ]>i ohahlv put a sjiecdy period to tlicii anxiety 
hy hci natinal death, niinlit give sufheient hcciiiity 
to the goveniment, without attempting a measure 
ol which there seal culyicmains any example ni his- 
loiy, Leiceslei advised that Mary should be secietly 
dispatclietl by poison, and lie sent a divine to con- 
vince Walsingham ol the lau fulness ol that action: 
ihit Walsinghain declaictl his ablioiienceol it , and 
still insisted, in con|unction with the majoiity ol the 
counsellois, lot the open Inal ol the queen of Scots. 
Tlie sitiialiou ol Kiigland, and ol the I'iHglish inl- 
nisleis, had, indeed, been hitheilo not a little dan- 
ncroiis. No sueecssoi ol the cioun Yias declared; 
bill the hen ol blood, to vhom the people in 
general, neie likely to adlieie, was, by education, 
an enemy to the national leligum, was, liom mul- 
tiplied provocations, an enemy to the ministeis. and 
piiTicipal nobility, and then peisoiial safety, as well 
a'l the s.ilety' ol the public, seemeil to depend alone 
on the qneeirs lile, w ho was now somew'hat advanced 
ill yeais No wonder, theicloic, that rji/abcihs 
coiinselluts, knowing themselves to be so obnoxious 
to the queen ol Scots, eiuleisonted to push esery 
nit-asui e to exlieimlics ,i»ainst hci, and wcie even 
mine an\ions than the queen hci sell, to picvcnt 
hei lioin e\ei uiountni'^ the ihionc ol Lngl.ind. 


Tnoi f.i» 
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Though all England was acqiiaiiitL'd willi the de- c ii a p. 
teclion ol Bahingtoa’s con«spiracy, every a\cimc to 
the quccii of Scots had lieen so strictly guai iled, that ism, 
she tcmained in utter ignotaiice ol the mallei , and 
it was a gieat suipiise to her, when Sii Thomas 
Goiges, by Eli/ahcth s oideis, inloi iiied her, tint 
all her accomplices wete discoveied and .inested. 

Ife chose the time foi giving her this intelligence 
when she was mounted on hoi«>eback to go a hunt- 
ing ; and she was not peimitted to ictnin to hci 
former place of abode, but w'as conducted tioin one 
gentleman’s lumse to anothei, tiff she was lodged 
111 rothciingay castle in the count)' ol Noilh- 
ampton, which it Avas detei mined to make the last 
stage of her tiial and suffeiings. Ifci twosecic- 
taiics, Nau, a i'tcnchinati, and Guile, a Scot, 
woie immediately aiiesUd* All hei pipeiswcie 
soj/ed, and sent up to the council Ahi)\e si\i\ 
diflerenl kevs to cyphcis weio discoveied 'I’lieie 
were also found many lelteis tiom peisoiis besond 
sea, and sevoial too from Eiiohsli noblemen, con 
t.iiiiing expressions of icspect and attacliincnl. 'J’lu* 

({iieeii look no notice of this latlci discoveiy, Im) I lie 
jicLsoiis themselves, knowing then loi lespoiKiem e* 
to be detected, tliouglit that they had no otliei me u; , 
of making atoiieinenl foi then iinpi iidenv.f‘, iliati 
by deelaiing themselves tliemehnth the most iiive- 
feiate enemies of tlie ((ueen ol Scots."' 

li was lesolvcd to liy Afaiy, not bi the common 
statute ol tieasons, hut by the act wliicli liad passed I,i“ 
the loimcr yeai with a view to tins veiv t vt nl , 
and the queen, in teiins of that act, appoinitil i 
conn lission, consisting ol lorly nulileinc n and pnw- 
coimseiloi s, and einpoweied lliciii ti> evamiiie and 
pass sentence on Alai), whom she di noiniiuled Lj'k 
late queen ol Scots, and lieu to Ja'ms V ol Scoi- 
!and 'i’he coinniissioncis came to f’olhci nig..y 

c 1? tasdi 
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c cJl’tle, and sent to her sii Walter Mildmay, sir Amia'i 

Paidct, and EdwartI Bai ker, who delivered hei a 
iS8o. letter lioni Eli/abeth, inlorniinpr her of the commis- 
sion, and of the approaching Liial. Alai y received 
the intelligence without emotion or astonishment. 
She said, however, that it seemed stiangc to her, 
tliat the <piecn should command her, as a subject, 
to submit to a trial and examination before subjects: 
That she nas an alisoliite independent piincess, and 
would yield to nothins whichmiu^ht derogate cithci 
fiom her loyal majesty, fioin the state ol soveieign 
piiiK.es, Ol fi oil! the dignily and lank ol hei sun: 
That, how evei oppiessed by misioi tunes, she was 
nut yet so much biokcn in spiiit as hci enemies llat- 
tered themselves ; nor w'ould she, on any account, 
he acccssniy to her own degradation and dishonour ’ 
That she was ignuiant of the laws and statutes ol 
England; was utterly destitute ol counsel; and could 
not conceive who wcic entitled to be cal led her peci s, 
or could legally sit as judges on her tiial, That 
though she had lived in England fui many years, 
she had lived in captisil) ; and not basing icccivcd 
the piotectiun ol the laws, she could not, meiely bv 
her involunlaiy lesidcnec inlhccounti) ,bc supposed 
to have subjected heiselt to then juiisdiclion 'I hal 
iiotwithstandiiig the supeiioiity ol het i auk, she was 
willing to give an account ol hci conduct heloie an 
English pailiainenl; hut could nut view ibese cnin- 
luissioiieis ill any oilict light than as men appointed 
to justify, by sOiiic coluiii ol legal jiiocecdiiig, hei 
condein nation and execution And that she waincd 
them to look to then conscience and then chaiactei 
intiyiiigaii niiiocciil peisoii; and to icliect, that 
these Liaiisactions would somewhcic he subject to 
levisaly and that the thcatie of the whole woild 
was much wider than the kingdom of Einrland. 

I 1 • ” 

In retuiii, tiic comnnssioneis sent a new deputa- 
tion, inlorming her th.it hei plea, eitliei liom her 
royal dignily, oi fium her impiisoimicnt, could 

not 
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not be admitted ; and that tliey were empowered toC ii A i». 
proceed to her trial, even tlionnrh she should lef'use 
to answer before them. Biulcigli, the tieasuicr, and iadg 
liromlcy, the chancellor, cmnluvccl much reasoning 
to make her submit; but the person wliosc ai'ru-iimdiioii 
ments had the cliicf influence was sii tjhiislopher||]‘,tJ“ 
Hatton, vlce-chambcrlaiii. llis speech was to thistruL 
puipose* “ You aic accused, madam," said lie, 

“ but not condemned, of' having conspned the de- 
*• stinction of oui lady and queen anointed. You 
* say you are a queen * But in such a cimie as this, 

“ and such a situation as yours, the royal dignity 
*• Itself, nclthci by the civil or canon law, nor l>y 
the law of nature oi of nations, is esempt fiom 
“ judgment. If you be innocent, yon iirong yonr 
*■ leputation in avoiding a tiial. We liavx* been 
“ piesenL at your piotestatioiis of innocence* But 
queen Eli/abclli thinks otbci nise ; .md is lie.iilily 
“ soiiyfoi the appeal .mces which he against )Ou. 

To ex.imine, theieiorc, yoni lanse, she has ap- 
*' pointed conimissionci s , hoiiuui able pci sons, pi u- 
‘‘ dent and uptight men, who aic iea<ly to hear you 
“ with cquit\, and even with las OUI , and will ic- 
joice if you c.in clcai voiiiscll ul tlie iinpiitalions 
“ which have been tin own upon yon. Believe 
“ me, madam, the queen beiseli will icjoirc, who 
" all'll med to me .it my depaituie, that nollimg 
wbicb cvei betel hci bad given hci so imicli 
“ uneasiness, as that you should be suspected of a 
coiiciii leiicc in these criiniiial cnlci prises, l.j)- 
“ ing aside, ibeirloie. the liintless i laiin of piivi- 
‘* lege fioTii \oin loy.d dignity, wbicb can now 
“ avail )Ou uotliiiig, ti ust to the liettcr ileience of 
“ yoiii innocence, make it appeal in open tiial. 

“ and Ictivc not upon your mcmoiy that stain ol 
“ infamy which must attend youi obstinate silence 
“ on this occ.ision.”" 

By 
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CHAP. By till* ditfiil speech Alary was persuaded to ari- 
swer heloic the court ; and thereby s;avc an appear- 
16136 ance of lea;al piuccdinc to the tiial, and picventcd 
those diHiciiltics whiCh the coniinissioiicrs must 
have fallen Into, had she persevered m maintainiiijr 
so specious a plea as that of her sovereign and nide- 
pendent charactei. liei conduct in this pailicular 
iiuist he ren;arded as the moie imprudent; because 
foimeil>, when Klizabctlfs coininissioneis pielend- 
cd not to escicise any jiiiisdiclion ovci hei, and 
onl) ciitcicdinto hei cause by her own consent and 
appiohalion, she tU dined jiistd) in^ herseU, ^\lieii 
hei honoui. v hicii ouu,ht to have been deaici to 
hci than liic, seemed alisoliiLcly to leqnirc it 
llte trial. On Jici iifst appcMiance hehii e the coiTiinisstonci s, 
Maiy, cither sensible ol bet impiiidence, oi still iiu- 
W'lllinj^ to tleniadc hciscll by suhmiltnifr to atiial, 
icncued lici piolcstation aji;:iinst the aiitlioi ity of 
her judges The chancclloi aiiswerttl liei by jilead- 
ingthc supreme aullioiily t>l the I'aiglish law-, over 
every one who itsidtd in hii'd.mtl And tin coin- 
inissioneis acconiniodaled iiMilins., b) oideiniu, both 
hei piolestalion and his answei to be recoided 
Till' lawyeisol the ciown then opened thechaige 
against the <|iieen ol .Sc. t-. They piovcd. by in- 
teiceplcd letteis, that sin. had allowed caidinal 
Allen and otlieisto ticat hei as fjuecn til J'liiglaiul , 
and that she hael kept a coi tespondence with loid 
J\igct and Charles Panel, in view ol engaging the 
Spaniards to iiiv.ide the kingdom. AI.ii y sccincd 
not aiiMous to tlear hciseii lioin cither of ihese 
imputations She only said, that she could not 
himlei otheis tioin using wli.il slyde they' pleased 
in w'ritiiig to hci ; and that she might lawliiliy Liy 
every cspedient loi the iccosciy ol her libeitv 
An luteiccptcd letter ol hei * to Meiido/a was 
nest piodiicctl ; in which slie pioiniseil lo tiaiisfer 
to Philip hei light to the 1 . II igi lorn ol iaigl iiid, il 
4 hci 
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her son shonlil j efusu to he convci led to tlie catholic chap, 
lailh, .in event, she there said, of iihich tliere ii.is 
no e\pccl.ilion whde he remained in the h.uids ol isub. 
Ins Scottish sulijects.” E\eii this partol tiie ch.ngr 
she tooic no pains to deny, oi i.itlici she seemed to 
acknowledge it. She said, that she h id no kii]<'doms 
to dispose of; yet it was lawliil lot hot to give at 
hei pleasuiewhat was hei own, .iiid she \v.is not .ic- 
connlahle to any foi her actions. She aildcd, that 
slie h.id forniei lyi ejected that prnpos.il liom Spain; 
hut now, since all hei hopes in England nciu gone, 
she was Iiillv dcteimined not to leliise loieign as- 
sistancc. Theic w.is also pioduced evidence to 
piosc, that Allen and Riisons sscie .it thatseis 
time negotiating hy her ovdcis .it Rome the eoiuh- 
tioiis ol Itaiisloiiiiig hei English cionn to the Ling 
oi Sp.uu, .iiul oi disiiiheiiling hci lieielical son.’’ 

li is iciiKM L.ihie, that Maiys picjudices .igaiiisl 
ho son nctc.it this liiiie caiiied so (ar, that she 
li.id even etifei'‘il into a i oiispii.u ) .igatiisl him, h.id 
appoiiilcd loul (daiid Ifamdton legent of Scotland, 
and hail instigated liet .uUicrenls to sci/e James's 
pci son, .Old dcliiei him into the hands ol the pope, 

Ol the king ol Spun, whciico he iv.is nevei to 
Ufi lieiiveied, hiit on cundiiiuii ol Ins hecomiiig 
cathuiu 

Till only p.iit ol llic chaigc which .\r.ii> posi- 
tively denied w.is lici coin. iiiieiice in the design of 
ass.issinating Eli/.ihclh. '1 his .11 tide, indeed, w.is 
the mutt licav), ,iiul the only one th.il could hilly 
(iisLilj (he queen in ptocoeding to c\ttcmities against 
lici Jn oidei to piose the .iccnsalioii. iheie ucic 
piodiiced the loUowin<», CMtlencc, (lOpies taken 111 
seciet.iiy \V.ilsingh.im’s ollice ol the iiiteuepteil 
hlteis hclwccn hei and ll.ilniiglon, in which hci 

appi filiation 

Stile Finis, sal 1 p. 138 
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c H A. P. approbation of the minder was clearly expressed; 
^ the evidence of hci two sccietailcs Naii and I'lUilc, 
i38«. >vlio had confessed, Y\ithmit being; put to any tor- 
tuie, both d>>it she received these letters Irom Ba- 
bington, and that they had written the answers by 
her order , the confession of Babnigton, that he liacl 
wiitten the letteis and rccciscd the ansn ers,'' and 
the cotilession of Ballaidand Savage, that Babington 
had shewed them these letteis ol Mary wiitten in 
the cvpliei winch had been settled between them. 

It is evident, that this complication oi evidence, 
though ^very circuiiistaiicc coiioborates the geneial 
conclusion, lesolves itself iiiially into the testimony 
of the two set ictaiies, who alone wcie ccilainly ac- 
quainted with their misti css's conciiirenee in Ba- 
bingUm's conspiiacv, but who knew' themselves 
exposed to all the iigoiiis of inipiisoninent, toiture, 
and death, il the) iclusid to give any evidence which 
might be Tcquiicd oi them. In the case ol an oi di- 
nary ciiniinal, this pi oof, with all its disadvantages, 
would be cslccnicd legal, and even salislactoiy, if 
not opposed by some othei ciicunislanccs wliich 
shake the ciedil ol the witnesses’ But on the pic- 
sciittiial, wlieic the absolute power ol the pioseciitor 
conciii icd w ith such iiiipoilaiit uiteicsts, and such a 
violent int liuatinn to have the ju iiicess condeiniicd; 
the tcstiiuony of two witnesses, even though men of 
chaiarlei, ought to be siippoited b\ strong pioba- 
biliLies, in oidcr to iciiiove all suspicion ol tyianny 
and iiijiisliee. The piool against Mary, it must be 
confessed, is not ilcstiUitc ol this advantage; and it 
is diHic'iiIt, il not impossible, to account loi Babing- 
ton's leceiving an answer, wiitten in her name, and 
in tlic cvphct concciteil between them, without al- 
lowing that the maltei liad been communicated to 
tliat pi inccbs. Such is the light lu w hich this nirttter 
appears, even altci tunc iias discovcicd cvciy thing 

w Inch 
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T\liicli coiiUl {Tiiicle our ludgiiicnt n'itli regard lo if *5 ^ **■ 
^\ouder, LlicieJoie, ili.jt the ijuolii of Scots, un- v ^ ' -t 
assisted by counsel, and conluunded I>\ so estiaor- 
diiiary a Liiai, loiind heiscU incapable oi inaLing a 
satisiacloiy delence belcnc the coniinissioneis. Jiet 
icply consisletl cliielly in Iilm own tkiiial ^Vhat- 
evei luicc ma> be in that denial was nnicli wcaLened, 
bj her positively aflirniing, that she nesei liad had 
any coiiespondence oi any kind AMth Iktbington; a 
lad, liuiveA'ei, oi Aviiicli tlicie leinaiiis not liie least 
question ' She a^scitetl, that as Naii and (.'iii le had 
taken an oath ol scciccs and hdclits' (o liei, their 
evidence against hei ought nut to be iicthtLil She 
confessed, lioAVCvcr, that Nan had been iii the ser- 
Atce uritci uncle, the laidinalol l,oiiaiue. and had 
been iccoiuniended to hoi bv the king ol I'laiiee, as 
a man in wlioiii she might salel\ confule. She also 
ackuoAA letigod (hnle to he a acia honest man, but 
simple, and easily imposed on bs Nan. II these 
tAVO men had iccciAcd .inv lituis, oi had AMittcii 
auyansAACis AAitliout hci UnoAAledge, the imputa- 
tion, she said, could iu'A'ci lie oii hci. And she 
AAas tlic iiioie inclined, she addetl, to enlntaiii this 
liuspicinii against tiieiii, hccaiisc iNaii had, in olliri 
instances, hecn guilty ol a I'kc leniei il\ . and hail 
'Acntuied to tiansact husiness iii hei name, AMtliont 
coinniunicatiiig the uiatlei lo hci." 

Tut sole cm cunistanco ol hei dcTc lu e, aa Inch to 
us ma> appear to Imac .some lone, w.is Itci le- 
rpiii mg tliat Nau and Chiile should be i oiiiioiiti'd 
AA itli Jiei, :uul liei alliimuig, that thoA ncAei aaoiiIcI 
to iiei lace persist in tlieli ca uh iiei ihil that <l(‘- 
maiid, liowexei eqml.ihlc, aa is not then ■•iippoilrtl 
by laAA 111 liials ol high tie.isoii, and was olleii le- 
iused, eAcn in otlui Inals aa hei l the lioami AAas 
pioscciitoi. Tfte clause, contained iii an at t ol the 
1:JL1 i of the cpieeii, AAas a iioAt It^ , that the sptcii s 


^ Stc iiolc [VT .ii iJie cnfl /if iIk 
^ *Ace riolc I,/] .It the oitl «ii tlii. auJ iiiic' 
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cn \ I*. of ttcason there cnuiiru’i.ite<l must he proved hy 
two wilnc'.ses, coufumletl with the cihniual. I>ut 
ijUb. Al.u\ was not tiiid upon that act; and the niinlsteis 
and crow'll law vers ol this lei^ii weie always sine 
toiciiisi. ei 01 y iiidul'rcnee bo) oiid w hat the stiict 
Icttoi ol the law' and the settled piaotice of the 
coiiitsol justice ier|iiiicd ol tlieni Not to iron- 
tioii, tlial tliese sccietaiies woic not piobahly at 
1 olhe.iiip,:iv castle fhiinnj; tlio time ol the tiial, and 
eniild not. upon Alaiy s dciii iiid, be pioduccd bc- 
iine the i 'M■l|)|lsslollCl s ' 

't'li! ui jiassed two incidents in this trial which 
iiMV ho woitli ohscixino. A loiter between Alaiy 
.mil ]labinu,ton w as lead, in which mention was made 
of tl’Ocail ol Ai iindci and his 111 others* (^ii lieai in^: 
then names, she bioLc into a si^li “ Alas!” said 
she, “ what ha-, the noble house ol the Ihiwaiils 
“* sulleietl lor my sake!” She allnincd with iC'i.atd 
tolhe s.imo Isltei, that it was easy to loi"c the hand 
wiitinu and «.)])!iei ol anotlu i She was aliaid that 
this was too l.ituiiiai a piacticcwilh W alsinn;hani, 
who. she also heaiil h.id iiitpicntly piacLscd both 
an.iinst hei lile anti liei sun’s. AV.dsiMoh.un, A\h(> 
was OIK oi the < oi.’ii'issioiK'i s, lose ii|> 11c pio^ 
tested, tiiat in his |>in..le cajiacilv he had never 
acleil any tliint^ anuinst the queen of Siuts. In Ins 
public lapacilv, lie owned, that Ins coneein loi Ins 
sovercit>,ii’s safely had made hnii veiv dilijrent in 
.seal elm ij; oiit, hy e\ci\ cxpetla'it. all dcsi_y,ns ajiainsl 
liei sacied person or hei aol! (/Mt>. J'o allaiiniKj;, 
that end. he would not onh make use ol the assist* 
ance ol Ikillaidoi any ulhei conspn.ilci ; he would 
also lew aid them loi lictiaMiuj, then (.ompaniuiis. 

Jliit 

• Oiiccn t lirabelh was williii:; In T' i\l .iltn.McI Ciiilc and N iii 
In lie inniliiiLd in tlic. .iiul wiiics to iliat purpose In liiii- 

.111(1 ilsiii^Ii.iiii, 111 ]i(.i UilLP (il lUi. Till ol Octiibir, in 

I (iiIks's ms. colUii OIK Sill dill) >>.ns, tliat she tliiijts it need- 
less, ilinii;;li slic W.1S niiliii" to .’Oiie to it ] lie not loiilioiiting 
oi ilie wiiiii'.sc w.is 1 111 til. 11 .nil III design, liiil the piacticc o‘ 

II c .1451*. 
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But if he had tarnpcicd m any manner unbcfikuiii, c ii \ v. 
Ills tharactci and ollicc, ^\hv did none of ilic l.ilc 
ciiniinals, eitlicr at then liial oi cvcciitioii. accuse ]sa«. 
linn oi such piuctlccs Maiy ciideavoiired to pacilv 
him, hy saying that she spoke iiom inloiniation ; 
and she begged him to give tlieiicclorlh no inoic 
Cl edit to sncli as slandeicd hci, than she should to 
such as accused him The great charactei , indeed, 

'uhich sir Fiaiicis Walsingliam beais ioi piobitv 
and lionoui, should icmove fioiii him all suspicion 
of such base aits as loigery and suboi nation , ails 
ivinih e\eu the most con upt nniiistcMs, in the must 
coiiupl times, would sciuple to employ. 

11avi.n(, linishcd the trial, the roinmissioneis fsth on 
ad|uuiue(l (loni I'otlici inga) castle, .uid met in the 
Stai (iliaiubei at liouclon , wlieic, altei (aking (hi 
oaths of Maiy’s two sccictaiics, who soliiutanis, 
without hope oi icwaid, \oiuiiedthe autheutii itv 
of those letters luloie piodiuiil, tlic\ jiionounnd ‘‘‘‘‘itonre 
sentence' oi de.ith upon llu'tjucen ul Scots and con- 
hiiiK'd it liy then scats and subsi i i|>tious '1 he 
same da) a diclaiaiiou was published b> llie com- 
iiiissioiuis anil ihe |ud;\es • I hat the seuleuii ilid 
** iioivise dciogau lioiii the title .uid honoin nf 
“ Jaiiiis king ol Siollaiid, but tb.il be was iii the 
“ same pl.ice iligiee. anil iigtil .t > u tin sentence 
“ lull! iicMT been pioiiouiiced 

I’m (|Uii n had now bioiigbl allauswilli iNi.iryto 
tliat situation winch she Jiad long aiileritly d< sued , 
and bad ioiiiid a [ilausiiili* leason ioi executing \cii- 
geaiice on a cum pen to i , wboin, Iiom llie begiiiiiiiig 
ol liei icign, she liad evei ei|Ualiy iheaded and bated 
But she was lestiainid fioiii iiistaiilK gialilMiiglur 
icscntnieiit, by seveial iiiipoitaiit considci itioiis 
She ioicsaw'tbe invidious colours, in winch tins ex- 
ample ol Liiiconniion jiiiisdicliou would lie repie- 

seiiled 


* Caincleji, iJ6 
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c II A P. scntcrl by the luuiieroiis p irtisaiis of ALiry, and the 
rcpio.ichto nhich she lieiscll might he exposed «ith 
1586. :dl iuieign princes, peih.ips with .lil pnsteuts. 'I'lic 
lights ul hosjiit.ility, oi Liiuhcd, and of losal ina- 
jestv, secnied, in one single instance, to be all vio- 
lated, and this saciihcc ol generosity to interest, ot 
cleniency to icvcnge, might appeal crpully unbe- 
coming a soscicign .md a woman. Kli/abetl], 
tlicieloie, nlio was an e\i client hypociite, pie- 
teiided the utmost iclLielancc to piocecd to the c.\c- 
cution of the seiiteiice; affected the most tender 
sympathy 'with herpiisonei ; displasedall hei scin- 
ples and diihcLilties , icjcctcd the solicitation ol her 
coiiiLieis and ministers; and afliinicd. thatiseie she 
not moved bv the deepest concern For her people’s 
saicty. slic Avoiild nut hesitate a moment in pardon- 
ing all the iii|Mues uhich she hcrsell iiad lecciscd 
fium the qiioon ol Scots. 

sfthOct. Thai the voice ol her people might be more 
audibly heard in the demand ol jii<-tice upon Mary, 
she summoned a ncu pailiament, .incl she knew, 
both lioin tlie usual dispositions ol that assembly, 
and lioni the mllncncc oi hei mmisteis ovci them, 
that she sliould not uaiil the most eai nest solmllation 
to consent to that measure, which was so agieeable 
to hci secret meliiKilions She did not open this 
asseiiihly iii person, but appointed loi that pin pose 
three eomtnissinncis, Jiioiidey the clianeellui , iSiii- 
leigh the ticasuiei, and the c.iil of Dcihv. I’lie 
icason assigned loi this mcasiii e w.is that the queen, 
foie'secmg th.it llic aflaii ot the queen ol Scots would 
hecaiisasscd m fi ii liament. louiidhci tciidei ness and 
dclic.us so niiiclt hint by that melancholy incident, 
that she li.u! not the coinage to he picseiit while it 
w.is iiiuLi dclihciaiion hut withihcw liei eycslunn 
what she I mild not behold a, itlinnt the utmost le- 
iiict.mec and iincaMiicss, She w.is also willing, that 
by tins iinusiial piexaution tlic people should see 
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llie danger to which hei pci sou was houi ly cxjioscd , 
and should ihencu he iiioic stiongly incited to lake 
vengeance on the ciliniiial mIiosc lestless inliigucs 
and bloody coiispiiacics had so lung exposed Jiei Lu 
the most inimineiil peids.' 

Till pal liainent .insw Clod the cpiccirs cxpecla- 
tiinis' Tlic sentence anaiiisl Mais s\as unanmiouslv 

i» / a 

ratihed by both houses . and an application s\ as voteil 
to obl.iia Jsliicabeth's consent (o its piiMic.ttion and 
execution/ She g.ive an aiisiMT .iiniiigiious, cni- 
baiiassed; full ol leal aitihce. andscciiiii'giiicsolu- 
tion. She mentioned die cxtuiiie ilaiigLi to which 
liei hie was coiiliiniallv c\p()>>cd ; she dedal cd Iili 
w illnigiicss to die, did she not loiesco tiic gicat ca- 
iainities which would iheucc lull upon the nation; 
.s 1 iein;\(Ic pioiessionsoi tiic gicatcst li ndei ness to hei 
people ; she displaved the cleincm's oi lici temper, 
and c\]nessed hot violent teliictante to e\ei iitc ihe 
sentence against hei iinhappv Linswoiiian, she 
all'll ine<l, that the late law hv svhicli that pnn* 
cess was tiied. so iai lioni hdiig made to ciisiiaie 
hci. was onlv intended to gise hoi waiiiing bdoie- 
h<uid not to engage in such altcuipts as iiiiglit e\~ 
pose iiet to the peiiillics with wliii li she was lliii« 
openly menaced, ami she hogged llic n to tliuik 
once again, wlielhci it \,eie pos'-ible io i.ii 1 anv i\ 
jiediciit, hcsidcs the diatlioi the tjiicv.’' oI .'.ols, lor 
scxniiiig the jmblic liampiillity ' 'I'Le pai liaiiieiit, 
III iibcdiciKC to lici coiiiiiiaiids toiA (he allaii again 
nndet considci alion , hut could find no o.lni pos- 
silile expedient. Tins i ciLci .iled tl'cii solicilalions, 
and 111(1 eaties, and ai gniiiciils '1 lic'’ c'<-ii lemoii- 
stiated, tliatiiicicy to the cpictii of St ols w is ii nelly 
to them, Iici snlijccls and cliddfcii And tbv.y 
aihimed, that it wete injustice (o di nv execution ol 
the law' to any indiMdu.d ; iniicli mure to the whole 
body ol the people, now unaiiJiiiouslv and caiiu-stly 

stung 

* D’£wes, I*. 'i75, 7 IbiJ. p. J7y. ' IIjmJ. ri. luJ. 
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'"c H \ 1*. sulii2; loi tins pledge oT liei paternal care and ten* 
\J^'i!*^duiiL‘,s. This --c»-oiul addiess set the ]>rctendcd 
J'aii. doiiI)Ls and hciuplts of Kli/abeth anew in a<j;it.ition : 
bhc cuinplaiiicd of hei unn iiiiloitiuiate situation; 
espicised hei uneasiiicbs lumi their iinpoitunity ; 
rcMiewed the piofessions ol alicction to her people ; 
and dismissed the cotniiiilLec ui pailiaiucnt in an 
iiiieeiLainty lial, altei all this delibeiation, might 
be hei linal resolution * 

Hut though the ([ueeu affected reluctance to exe- 
cute the sentence against Alary, she complied with 
the recpiest ol p-iiliament in publishing it by piocla- 
ination , and this act sccmerl to be attended a\ illi the 
unanimous and heaity lejoicings ol the people, 
l.oul liuckUurst, and Beale clerk ol the council, 
were sent to the queen ol Scots, aiul notilied to her 
the sentence pi onounced against hei, its latihcation 
hy paili.iinent, and the eni iicst .ipplications made (or 
Us execution by that assembly, who thought that 
llicii religion could never, wliile she was alive, at- 
tain a lull selllemeut and scciiiity Maiy nas lio- 
nise disinared at this intelligence’ On thccontiary 
she j(i) lulls laid hold ol the last clreunislaiicc men- 
lioiu'd to h'M , and insisted, that since hei death WMS 
dcni.iiidc-d by lli>' jnoLcstants (oj the establislmiciit 
oi then laitli, she wasically aniailyi to hei leiigioii, 
and n IS entitled to all the niei its alU'iidiii<> thatglo- 
nous cli u.ieU'i * She added, that the Knglish had 
oitcu enhiiied then lian.is iii the blood ui then so- 
seieigiis Nos\oiidci they excicised ciuelty against 
hci, nho dci ived licr descent lioni these inoiiaichs.^ 
Riiilet hci kcepei tecened oideis to take clown her 
iano]iv, and to scivehci no longcM nith the lespccL 
due to soseieign pimces lie told hci that she nas 
now lobe c msideicd asatlead pet sun; and incapable 
ol anv dignit) This liaish tieatiiicnt piocluccil 

not 

■' See Jiolc [A V } at llic end of the ^ ul'iint. 

L (.aiiiikii, |i >\!S 
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not In licr any sccnnnp, cinotioii. She oiiK icph.-ii.*. 
that she icLeiscil l-t.i ciKii.iitei Iioiii thi. . 

liaiuls ()1 the Aliii'jfhty, ami iiocailli!) pontr n.is 
e\ci ahic to beioavc he; «>i it 

Tin tjiiceii of Scots wiotc hci last Icttci to ’’’h/i- 
betli , lull oi dignity, iritlioiit tlcp.iitiii'j; itoiii that 
&[>iiit ol meekness .iiul ui ch.uitv wIiIlIi ippc.ned 
suitable to this coiiclmhn'r scene ol 1 ei Uiiioiliiii.ile 
!ile. She piefeiied no pcLition lot a\i'itin'x llu. I.it d 
sentence* On thccontraiy. she tspicssed her ■j.iali- 
tude to Heaven ibi tlins l}iiii;j,in|j|; to a spei tU pei'rd 
liei sad and latneiUahlc ])i!»iiina^e. She icquestid 
sonic lavouis ol' Kli/ahctli and inticatcd lier that 
she ini^ht be beholden lot them to hei oxmi u,ood- 
ncss alone, without inaLiu<r applie itioiis to tliosc 
iiunisteis who had discoscicd sindi a.i in > 

iisiinty against hei peison and Jici u!i;.!,’on. Siie 
desired, that alter Iiei (Mieiiiics should he s.iti.itid 

with hei innocent hloudj h^t hods , hich ilwasih 

lei mined should iiovLi eiijo) U'll while hei s(>nl was 
united to It, inijrht he coiisi»ned to hei sei\ ants, and 
be conveyed by them into I'laiiee, iheu toiepose in 
a eatiiolic land, with tlicsaeicd iclupies ol hei nio* 
thei In Scotland, she siid, the sejmkhiLS of hei 
aiii'cstois wcie violatcil and tin tiiniehes i itlici de- 
molished Ol pioi.iiied, aiul 111 Kii'j;! ind, win le she 
ini^lit he Intel ie<l aiiiuiiu, the am leiit kn>>;s, Ini 
oaii .Old Kli/abeth’s pi o^eiiitois, she i.i'k' cntei- 
tani no hopes ol lieiii» accoiiqia.iu d to lh< viia\c 
With those 1 lies ami cei einoiiics w hieh In i uli'j^ioii 
lerpiired She ic(|ut’slcd that iiu one iiii<^lil li.ixe 
tlie poucr o( inllnlin^ a piiv.ite death iijion Ini, 
1111110111 Kli/ahclii s knowledge, hiiL (ii.it Ini cm 
cution should he public, .ind .iltLiuh'd h\ In. i am n iiL 
senants, w liu iiii<rht be.n tcsliiuori' ol hei piisf- 
vetarice iii the laith, and oi hei si'Innissioii to die 
will of llcaicn. She beicg,cd lli.il the'-e >-i;vui.ils 
iiiijrht aftenvaids he allowed toiU pai t whitheis.i vi i 
(he) pleased, and mijrlit tnjos iro.e ley m 'ls ■ i.i li 
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CHAP, slic sliouUl Ijeqiicatli lliem. And she conjnied her 
tn these fasoins, by their ne.ii Lindiccl- by 

158b. the soul and nicmoiy of licniy VII. the eoinmoii 
aneebtoi ofljotli, .indby the io\al dionlty, ol iihich 
they C(|uall) paiticipatcd.'^ P'Lliz.ibcLli made no an- 
.snet to tins lettei ; bcin'r imndlins; to give M.(ry .1 
leliisal in her piescnt sitiMlion, and loieseeiiig m- 
conveniencies lioin gi anting some of her leipiests. 

WiiiLV tlie queen ol Scots thus pi ejj.iicd hei self 
to meet her late, gieat eUoits were inaile by loieign 
poMcis with Elizabeth, to pi event the execution ol 
the sentence pronounced against her. Eestdes em- 
jjloying L’ Aubcspinc, the I'lench lesidcnt at Lon- 
don, a cieatuic of the house ol Guise, lleniy sent 
over Jlcllicxic, iMth a piolc“>setl intention ol intei- 
ceding loi llie lile of Maix'. 'Ihe duke of X.>uise 
and the league at that tunc thicatened veiy ueaily 
the king’s autlioiitv; and Eli/alielh kneiv, that 
though that inonaich iniglit, Irom decency and po- 
licy, think hiinscll obligcil to inteiposc publicly in 
behalf ol the queen ol Scots, he could not secietly 
be much displeased Avilh the death ol a piinccss, 
on Ashose loi tune and cleAMlion his inoital enemies 
bad alnaAS foiiiidcd so iiiain daiing and ambitious 
piojects '■ It is even pi etendeil, that Bellicvie had 
uidcis, aiiei making public .indA'chemcntiemon- 
stKuices .igainst the execiitu'n of Mai\, to exhoiL 
pilv.itely the queen, in his mastci’s name, not to 
delei <111 .irl oi |iist’ie, so necess.ti y loi then com- 
mon safttv' lint AA hethei the Ficnch kniii’s 111- 
tei cession aacio sinceie oi not. it h.id no weight 
Avilh the queen; .ind she still peisisled m hci ioi- 
nici icolulioji. 

liiifipn- 'I’ll 1 inteiposilion c'f the Aonng king of Scots, 
•au»iui though not able tochai* ;c I'.li/abetli s deteimination, 
James. seemed, on e\ciA .u count, to nieiit muie legaid. As 

soon 

'1 ( .iiiiiK'ii, *> ) >9. Jfcl/a. \ul 11 ]). ‘J9 5. 

** Laiuclcij, x>. -I!;!. i i)u M.(iiiili. 
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as soon as James licaul ol’ the tiial and coiidem-C H A p. 
nation Ins molhci, lie scut sii‘ ^VlIlIa^l Keith, a 
gentleman of Ins bed-chamber, to London ; and liar. 
svioLc a letter to the queen, in which he lemon- 
strated in veiy severe tonns against the indignity* 
of the pioccdinc He said, that he nas astonished 
to hcai ol the presumption ol Kiighsh noblemen 
and counsellois, who had daicd to sit in judgment 
and pass sentence upon a queen ol Scotland, de- 
scended fioin tlic blood-royal ol England, but he 
was still 11101 e astonished to heai, that thoughts weio 
seiiously cntei tamed ol putting that sentence in 
execution That he entreated Elizabeth to icflect 
on the dishonour which she would dtaw on hei 
name hy cmbrning hei hands in tlic hlood ol lict 
neai kinswoni.iii, a peison ol the same loyai ihgnity 
and ol the same sc\ with heisell 'I'bat in this 
iuipai.il lulcd attempt she odcie'l an alii out (o all 
di.idcms, and even to lici own, .nid, by i educing 
soveieigns to a level with othei men, taiiglit the 
people to neglect all tluty towauls those wlinm Pio- 
videncc had appointed to iiile ovei them That loi 
his par t, he must deem the iiijin y and iiisull so eiioi - 
inons, as to be incapable of all atoiienient , nui w.is 
it possible lor him thence I oi n aid to leinain in any 
leims of coricspoiidence with a pc son who, witli- 
mit any pietcnce ol legal aiilhoiity, h.ul debbeiately 
irifhclcd .Ml iguoininioiis death iq>oii Ins p.iieiiL' 

And that even il ihi- sentiments ol ii.’tiire .ii'd duty 
did not iiispitc him with this jiiiipose oi \engcaiK':, 
his hoiioiii rcrpiiicd it ol linn, iiui could lie e\ei 
acqiill himsell in the e)es ol the woild, il he did 
not use eveiy eilorl and eiidinc cveiy lia/aul to ic- 
\eiige so great an indignity/ 

iSooN alter, Janies sent the niistei ol Giay and 
sit Robcit Melvil to caloice the lenui'istianccs cl 
Keith , and to employ with the queen cseiy e\pe- 
Voi. V. X dient 

S bputswoud, p. 351. 
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c H A P.dient of argument jnd menaces. Eli/abeth was at 
first ofleiicled w itli the shaipness of these applica- 
1586^^ tions ; .mil she i cplicil in a liLe stiam to the Scottish 
amhassatlors. \Viieu she attein aids reflected that 
this earnestness was no iiioic than what duty rc- 
quiied of James, she was pacihcd , but still retained 
hci lesolutiou ol executing the sentence against 
Maiy.*' It is believed, that the master of Giay, 
gaiui’d by the enemies ol that piincess, scci ctly gave 
his advice not to spate hci, and uiideiluok, in all 
events, to pacify his niastti 

Tilt queen also, fi om many considerations, was 
induced to pay small atLcntuui to the applications ol 
lames, and to ilisrcgiid .dl the elloit'. which he 
could employ in behalf oi Ins niolhci. She w.is 
well acquainted ssitli Ins chai actci and niteiests, tho 
factions which pie.ailed among Ins people, and the 
invctciatc haticd wdiicli the aealous piotcstanls, pai- 
ticulaily the preachers, hoie to the queen of Scots. 
The piescnt incidents set these dispositions ol the 
clcigy m a lull light James, ohseismg the fixed 
purpose of F.li/abeth, ordeitil pia)eis to be ofleied 
up foi Maiy in all the chinches ; anil, know'ing the 
captious liiiiiioui Ol the ecclesiastics, he look caie 
that the loim ol the petition should he most can- 
tious, as well as liiiin me and cli.ii liable ' Tli.it it 
“ mi'j^ht plvMse God to illuminate M.irv with the 
“ light ol his tiulh, and s.i>e hei lioiii ihc appa- 
“ lent dangci with winch she was ilneatenid. ’ 
But, excepting the kings own eh.ipl.ims, .md one 
cleigyiTiannioie, all the picacheis lelused to pollule 
their chuiches b\ prayeis loi a papist, .mil would 
not so much .IS pielei a jietitioii foi hei cunvcis'on. 
J.imes, unwilling oi uii.J>le to pmilsli this disobech- 
ence, and desirous ol gisiiig the pieacheis an oji- 
portunitv of amending ihcii lault, appointed a new 
day when piaycis should be s,»)d loi Ins luolliei ; 
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and, that he might at least secure himself from any 
insult in his own presence, he desired the archbishop 
of St. AndrCAv’s to ofliciate before him. In order i 586 . 
to disappoint this pui po«e, the clergy instigated one 
Goupei, a young man w’iio had not yet leceived 
holy ordcis, to take possession of the pulpit eai ly in 
the morning, and to exclude the prelate. When 
the king came to church, and saw the pulpit occu- 
pied by Coiipci, he called to him from liis scat, and 
told him that the place was destined foi another; 
yet since he was there, if he would obey the chaige 
given, and iciucmbcr the queen in hispiaycis, lie 
might proceed to divine scivicc. The picachci ic- 
plicd, that he would do as the Spnlt of (lod sliould 
direct him. This answei sullicienlly instinctcd 
.Fames In his pm pose; and he conunanded him to 
leave the pulpit. As Conpei seemed not disposed 
to obey, the captain oi the guaid uent to pull him 
jiom his place; upon which the young man cued 
aloud, Tliat this day would be a witness against the 
king in the gicat day of the Loid ; and he de> 
nuunced a woe upon the inli.ihitants of Fdnihurgh 
for permitting him to he treated in that inannei.* 

The aiulujiiec at lust appeared dcsiious to lake pait 
with him , but the seiiiioii of the prelate bi ought 
ihein ovei to amoie dutiful and nioie linniaiie dis- 


position. 

Kl.f z ccETii, ivlieii solicited, cithei by James 01 
by foioign piinccs, to pardon the queen oi .Scots, 
seemed always dctciiniiied to execute llic scnltncc 
against her: But A\hen her miiiistcis urged hei to 
interpose no more delays, her scruples and her liesi- 
t.itiou rcLuined ; her liuinanity could not allow her 
to embrace such violent and sangiiin:iry measures ; 
and she was touched with compassion for the mis- 
fortunes, and with respect lor the dignity, ol the 
unhappy piisoner. The courtiei s, sensible that they 

X S could 
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o could do nothiiia; nioic acceptable to her, than tn 
employ persuasiuiionthis head, failed not to enforce 
ifsc. every motive lor the punishment of Maiy, and to 
Raisons combat all the objections lu^cd against this act of 
for the justice. They said that the tieatment of that prin- 
of'M**"" England had been, on her fii st reception, 

such as sound reason and policy required • and if 
she had been governed by ptinciples oi equity, she 
would not have rcTuscd \Mllingl> to acquiescein it 
That the obvious inconveniences, eAhei of allosviiig 
he I to retire into France, oi of icstniinghci byforce 
to hei throne, in opposition to the reloiineis and 
the English pally in bcotland, had obliged the 
queen to detain hei inEngbinJ till time should oiler 
some oppoiluintN orsci\in»j:^ liei, w ilhout d.mgci to 
the kingdoin, oi to thepiotesiant religion That her 
usage iheie had been such .is beciime hei rank ; hei 
own servants inconsideiablc niinibeis had been pei'- 
mitted to attend hei ; exeicise had been allowed 
hci fot health, and all access oteoinpany lot amuse- 
ment and these indulgences would in time have 
been earned faithei. il by lici subsniucnl condntt 
she hud appealed woilhy ui thcin Thai altei she 
h.id instigated ihc lehellionol NoithunihLib.nd, the 
conspii: cy of Nut folk, the bull ol cxcuiniiiuiiicaLioii 
of pope Pius, an iiis.isiun lioiii Flaiidcis; altei 
she had seduced the queen's fi lends, aiifl iiiciUrl 
ever^ enemy, torcignand iloineslic, against hti , it 
became necessary to ticat hei as n most dangeions 
rival, and to i eiidei hei cunhiicmeiit moic stiictand 
iigorous lhat the queen, notwithstanding these 
repeated pi ovocations, had, in liei lavour, icjccUd 
the iiiiporlimity of her pailiaments, and the adsicc 
oi her s.igest ininistcis and w.is stdl, in liopcs of 
iici amendment, deteinnned to del.iy coming to the 
last extremities against liei • 'riiatAIaiy, e\en in 
this forluin condition, icl.imed so h.uh and un- 

I DiSoCs, ji, 276. Slrjpc, sul. n. p. 48. 13^, 13G. 130. 
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conquerable a spliit, that she acted as competitor to c h a p. 
the ciown, aiul allo^^C(l hci paitisaiis c\eiy wlicie. 
and in then vciy IcLLlms, atlJiessed to heiscli, to iahc. 
ticat her as queen oi Kii>jrland 'I'hat she had 
cariied hei aiiiniosity so iai as to encouiage, in re~ 
peated instances, the atiuciuus design ul assassinat- 
ing the queen, and this ciinic as unquestionably 
piovcd upon her by lici uuii Icttcis, by the evidence 
ol hci secretaties, and by thed^mgconiessiunot her 
ai'coiiiphccs That she was but a titular queen, and 
at piesent possessctl no A\lieic any i ight oi’ s j\c- 
leignt) , iiincli less in England, Aslieic the moincnt 
she set loot in the ki'igdiitn, she voluntaiily became 
Mib|cct to the laws, ami to Elizabeth, the only tine 
soveielgn. That, even allowing hei to be sliU the 
riuecn’s e(|iial in tank, and dignity, sell-delencc A\as 
{):n nutted ;iy a law ol natnie, which cunlil iieser be 
aljiogited; and csciyune. still mote a (jneen, had 
snlhciciit [uiisilicL! >ii ovei an enemy, A\ho bv open 
Molciice, and still moie, who by secict tieacheiy, 
tltiealept-d the utinosL dangei against hei hie; That 
thogjueial coinlnnauon ol the catholics to cMeiiiii- 
nate the piotestants ivas no luiigei a secret, and as 
ihcsolo I esoiuce ol the latter pei scouted sect lay m 
Elizihctli, so tlie chicl hope which the lui met en- 
tei tamed o! Iinal success, (consisted in tlie peison and 
ill the title ul the queen of Scots* That this vei y 
1 itcinnsLaiice biuught malteis to exticmity beUveen 
these pimcessos; and, icndeiing the lile of one the 
death ol the otliei , pointed out to Elizabeth die 
path, which either icgard to sclf-prciiervation, or to 
the happiness oi hei people, should diiect her to 
pursue Andlhat necessity, more poweiinl than po- 
licy, Lillis demanded oi the queen that lesolution 
'•vliiuli equity w'ould aulliouse, and which duty pic- 
nci ihed.' 

AVhi n Elizabeth thought, that as many impoi- 
tuniiics had been used, and as iniicU delay interposed, 
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c H A F. jis decency required, she at least determined to carrv 
the sentence into execution: But even in this hual 
1586 . resolution she could not pi oceed without displaying; 
a neiY scene ol duplicity and aitiiice. In Older to 
alaim tlievul|];.u , rumours were previously dispersed 
that the Spanish (iect was ai lived in Milluid Ha 
veil ; that the Scots had made an ii ruption into 
£iia;iaud ; that the duke oi Giii'.e was landed in 
Sussex with a stionisarmy , that the queen ol' Scots 
was esLJ[>ed liom piisoii, and had laiscd an army ; 
that the 1101 them counties had bep;un an insuirec- 
tion ; that there was a new conspiracy on loot to 
assassinate the queen, and set the city of London on 
fire ; nay, that the queen was actually assassinated " 
An attempt of this natine was even imputed to 
L'Auhespine, the Fiench ambassidoi and that 
minister was obliged to leave the kingdom. The 
queen, affecting to be m teiioi and peiplexity, was 
observed to sit much alone, pensive and silent; and 
sometimes to mutter to hcisclf half'Scntcnccs, im- 
porting the difficulty and distress to which she was 
reduced." She at last culled Davison, a man of 
parts, but easy to be imposed on, and who had 
lately lor that very reason been madesecielai v, and 
she ordered him piivately to diaw a wan ant loi the 
execution oi the queen ol Scots; w'hicli, she altci- 
w^ards said, she intended to keep by liei. in case 
any attempt should be made foi the deliverance of 
that princess. She signed the wan ant, and then 
coinmatided Davison to cany it to the chancelloi. 
in order to h.ivc the gicat seal appended to it. Next 
day she sent Kilhgiew to Davison, enjoining him to 
foilicai, some tunc, executing her luiuici ordeis; 
and when Davison c.nne and told her that the wai- 
rant had aheady p.isscd tlic great seal, she seemed 
to be suiiiew I1.1l moved, and hkiiiicd liim loi his 
precipitation. Davison, being 111 a peiplexity, ai- 

qnaiiited 
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t]iiaiiitc(l the council ^\Ith this « hole liansaclioii ; C 
and thcv ciicieavoiiioil to pcisti.ulc linn to sciul oH 
iicalc ^iith the v.ni.nit It the queen bhoiildhc dis- i.>u 7 
pleased, they pioniibed tojnstily his conduct, and to 
take on Lhcinsehes the ^\hole hi. line oi tins ine.i- 
snie" The seciel.iis. not sulhcientK awaic of then 
intention, conipheil with theadsiLc; and the i^ai- 
i.int ^las dispatched to the earls oi Slnensbuis and 
Kent, and some otlicis, oidcini» them to sec the 
sentence executed upon the queen ol Scots 

'I'he two c.uls came to Tothci ingav castle, and 711, |.|>b 
heiii'i intioduced to Maiv, inloiined Jici ol then 
comiinssiun, and desiied iiei to picpaic foi death 
next morinin!; at eight o’clock. She seemed no wise 
teirilied, though soinew hat sui pnsed, with the in- 
tolligoiice. She said, w ith a checiliil, and even a 
Mulling countenance, that she did not think the 
queen, liet sisUi, w oiild Inivccousented tohei death, 

01 hase executed the sentence .igunst a pci son not 
sub|c‘ct t<i the laws anil juiisdiction ol I’liglaml 
“ But as such IS hei Avill,” saiil she, “ death, which 
])Uts ail end to all niv uiisCtics, shall he to inc 
*• most welcome ; norcaiil esteem thai soul w 01 thy 
“ the Lliciticsoi hc.iven, which i aiinot suppoi t the 
*■ hudy iindei the hoi 1 ms ol tin List p.iss.i«ge to the* c 
‘‘ hlisslul ni.iiisioiis She then iC(|iiLstLil the two 
noblemen that thc> would jieiinit some o( hei sei- 
lants .iiul paiticulailv hei conkssoi, to attend het : 
lint tlicv told hci, thatcoiiiphanie with tins last de- 
mand w.is coiitiai > to then i oiiscicnce, '' and that 
i)i. I'Metchci, dean oi Peteiboiow. ,i ni.m ol gieat 
leaining, sliould he picsciit to iiisliiut hii in the 

pLincipleii 

It sppi'MS liy some IlIUis piiiilisliLtl StnpL, vul m. 

•iiiok. II I 1 tii.ii 1 li^.ibeili li.it' not i\piisil> Liiiiiiiii'jiic.iit.rl lui 

MllMlUlin lu lll\ ollui IIIIIIIStLIS, liul CVtII lit lilllll.|r|l llltt ITl I C 

iiLli i\|}( I ifiiccd (o.irtitis, tli.it they Liitw they eoiilil iiol <^1 inly 
Ijti iiioie iImii b) sciMiij; liei SMiliuiitvi.iiliii};nll slie clt'siitd tin in. 

‘ (.iiiideii, p. aji. |el]b, vul. 11 p .101. MS. m ilic Vtl- 
\ocjtes Li'ji.m, p c’ liuiii ilit C.uU. 1 ib. Cdl. e. 'J. 
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c principles of true religion. Her refu'^al to have any 

conference with this di\inc inH.imed the 7C.il of 
war. the eail of Kent . .i-'d he lilunlly u id lie., that her 
death would be the life ol thcMi religion , as, on the 
contiaiy, her life would have been the death ol it. 
Mention being made ol Ilabingtoii, she constantly 
denied his conspiiacv to lia\c been at all known to 
licr^ and the revenge ol hei urongs she resigned 
into the hands of the Almighty. 

When the caiLshad lelt hei, s!ic ordcied supper 
to be hastened, that she might have the nioie leisure 
after it to hnish the few ailairs which leinaiiied to 
her in this woild, and to prcpaie lor liei jiassage to 
anolhei. It was neccssaiy foi her, she s.ud, to take 
some sustenance, lest afailutcof hci liudilv stiengtli 
should dcpi css licr spiritson iheinui ion , and lest her 
hchavioui should theieby heli.iy a weakness iniwoi- 
thy ol heisell ^ hhe siippeil spai ingly, as lier manner 
usuall) W.IS, and lici woiilud chceiliilncss did not 
even deseit hei on thisoet.ision She coiuluitcilhcr 
seiv.Uits uii<lcr the allhcluin which ovei w helmed 
them, and which was Umviolcnl loi ihem to conceal it 
fioiii lu’i. Tnriiinn, to JJuigOiii. Iici |)h>sician, she 
asked him, Wlieliioi he ilid not iciii.n k tlie gir.jt 
and iiiMiicihle lou'col ti nth’'' *’ I'hes puU’ml s uil 
she, “ that 1 must ih< lin uise I con'.|nicil a'.‘,ainst 
** then queen's Iifi Huttliccail oL Kent avowed, 
“ that ihcie was no i>thr] ciiiie ol ins death, ili.iu 
“ the appichcnsu'iis winch, il I should li\e. they 
■ cnteitain hn llici. icligioii. Mv consl.ii.cy in the 
“ faith is uiy u il Clime’ The rest is only a coloui, 
invented !jv inleicslcd and dcsigiiiiiu. incii.” Tc- 
waidstheendol supper, shccallcd in all lui servants, 
and (Ji.nik to them They pledged hci. in ordei, 
on their ki.ecs, and ciaved hei paulou loi any past 
neglect ol thciiduty She deigned, inieluin, to 
ask their pardon for hcrolfeiiccs tov.'ards them tend 

a picnlitnl 
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a plentiful eflusiou oi tears attended this last solemn 

farcwel, and excliangie ofmutu.il foi giveness.* ^ 

MAKY'seare of hci servants was the sole icinain- isar. 
ing afiaii w Inch employed herconcei n. She pci used 
her will, in which she had provided for them by 
legacies She oideied the inventory of hei goods, 
clothes, and jew cl i to be brought hei ; and she wiote 
down the names oi those to whom she beejueathed 
each paiticulai : To some she distributed money 
svitli hei own hands . .iiid she ad.iplcd the recoin- 
pence to then dilleient degrees of lauk and merit. 
tShc wrote also lelteis ol lecommcndatioii loi her 
seivanls to the riench king, and to hci cousin the 
diike ot (Tiiise, w liom she made tlie cliiel executor 
ol her teslaiiiciit. At hei wonted tune she went to 
bed ; slept some hours ; and then i ising, spent the lest 
ol the night ill piasei. Having (oicseenthe ihfticully 
ol eveicisiug the iilcs ol hei leligion, she had liad 
the piC(.{ulioii to obtain a conscciated hoslc fiom the 
hands oi pope Pius ; and she h.id lescned the use 
ol it lor tins hist pciiod ui hei lilc lly tins expt^- 
dcut she supplied, as much as she could, the want 
ol a piiest and conlessoi, who was leluscd hei.‘ 

'I'owAnns the moinnig, she diessed heiselfiii a 
rich habit oi silk and s cl\et, the only one which 
she had lescivcd tuhei'^eli She told hei maids, 
th.it she wouldwillmgly hise lelt to ihcuithis dioss 
rathei than the jilaiii gaib winch she wuie the day 
hefore; hut it w.is nocessaiy loi hei to appeal at the 
ensuino solemnity ni a decent h.il>it 

Tiiomas Andri-ws, shciill ol the couulv, en- 
tered the 10(1111, .'iiid inloiaied hci that the iioiii w.is 
come, and that he must alteiul hei tolhe pl.iceol e\- 
ccLition She leplicd. That she was leads, and l>id- 
diiKi adieu to hci scivanta, she leaned on two oi sii 

® A 

Aiin.is 
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c II A p Amias Paiilct’s isnard^, because of an infniriity 
in her limbs; and she follosved the sherdf ^Mth 
1587 - .1 serene .nd composed countenance. In pas- 
sing :i ball adjoin'n'^ to her chamber, she 

i\ds met by the carls of SbrcMsbniy and Kent, 
sir Annas I’.inlet, sii Di ue Diiiry, and inany 
othor gentlemen of dislincUon Here she also 
lound su Andrew Melvil, her stcwaid, who flung 
himself on his knees befoie hei , .ind, niiuging 
his hands, Cl led aloud, Ah, ^Madaiiil unhappy 
*• me' what man was CAcr befoie the inesseiigei 
*• ol such he ivy tidings as I must cairy, when 1 
“ shall letuiii to niy native counliy, and shall 
“ lepoit that 1 saw niy jii.tcioiis (|iiccn and mls- 
“ tress beheaded in Kngl ind ’ J lis leais pie- 
vented laithcr speech and Afaiv too felt heisclf 
moved moie liomsympat In than afUiction. “ ticasc, 
“ my good servant,’ said she “ lease to lament : 
Thou hast cause rathci to lejoice than to mouin. 
l'’oi now shalt thou set lie lioiible. ol Maiy 
Stuait receive theli loiig-c v peeled pciiod and 
** coinphtjon Know',” ct.nLinred she, “ gtiod sei- 
“ va>M, that .i>l the wcild at l>est is vaults, and 
“ sill pt! still to nioic s.jiitn. tli in a a\ hole ocean (if 
•• teals IS :J)le to bevnil l>iii T piav thee caii) this 
‘ message lioiii nv, that 1 cl'.e a tiuc Sioman to my 
“ I til*' ion, ami (•iiahci ihlo n riy allecLions to Scot- 
“ laud .01(1 toriaiu^. I It , t l ii hii >/ive them that 

I > 

*■ h.tSv, long tlLSi.cfl 11’ cm! .’od 1 . i\ c tliii ■-ted loi 

“ ills' blood .1* till 'I’lt pintetli aitei the watei- 

'• hiooks ' (> Chvl. ’ atldcd she tlion that 

“ ait the Aiitlu’i ol tintli, anti li nth il>it’ll, lliou 
“ know csL the inmost leccsses ol my he i t 'lliou 
“ kiKUitst lli.il I wasciei desiious to pi escive an 
“ enli’e union hetwceii .Scotland .ind Kiigland, .tnd 
“ to ob\ i.'tc the S011I cc ol all these lat.d disct'ids * 
‘‘ Ihil iccoimncnd me, Melvil, to ins son, ind tell 
“ li'i.i, til. It, iiotwillislandiiig all my disli esses I 

" li.ist done nothing ple|iidicial to the slate and 

“ kingdtiin 
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" kingdom of Scotland ” Alter these avoids, rc-c ii a p. 
dining hcisell, amiIi ^^ecpll«g eyes, and lace he- 
de^\ed with teais, she kissed linn. “ And so," s.iid isar. 
she, good Mclvil, laieMcl . Once again, faiewcl, 

“ good Melvil ; and grant the assistance of thy 
‘‘ prayeis to thy queen and misliess."“ 

Shl next turned to the nohlcincn -n ho attended 
her, and made a petition in lx;hall ol hei set \ ants, 
that they might be well tiealcd. he allowed to enjoy 
the piescnts whicli she had nude them, and he sent 
safely into ihcii own coiinlis. J Living i eccised a 
favuuiahlc answet, she pieleiied anothei icqiiest, 
that they might he pci inittcd to at Lend hei at her 
ileatli; in order, said she, lhatthcli e\cs may behold, 
and then heaits hcai w'ltiiess, luwv patiently their 
qnceiiand misticss can submit to hci execution, and 
liow constantly she pcisescics lu her att.icluncnt to 
hei leligioii. The call of Kent opposed this desire, 
and toldlm, th.il they w'ould he apt by tlicn speeches 
and (.lies to distuih both lieiscll and the spcct.itois* 
lie was also appicliensive lest they should piactise 
sonic snpcislilion not meet foi linn Lu siiflei ; such 
as dipping till II haiidkcichicls in liei bleed. Lor 
tiiat was tiie instance winch he made use oJ. “ My 
“ loid, said the n.u'en ol Si ots, “I will giie 
“ my woul fallhongli it he bntdiad) that they shall 
*‘notiiiini any hl.niie in any oi the actions winch 
“ you hase ii.iincd liut alas I pool souls 1 it would 
“ he a gtcat coiisohiLion to lliem to hid thcii niis- 
*• licss laicwel Audi liopc," added she, “ tliat 
yoiii iiiisticss, being a maiden f|iiceii, would 
vouchsafe in icgaid ol worn inhood, that I should 
‘‘have some ol my own people .ihoul me at niy 
“ dcalli. 1 know that hei ma|isiy hath not given 
“ you .iny such stiicL comiiiaiul, hm tli.iL sou might 
“ giant me a icqiiest ol fai gicaicr miiitesv, even 
“though I weiea woman oi inlLiiui laiiklothat 

which, 
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CHAP.** whicli I beai.” Findin;!; that the eail of Kent 
peisistccl still in his lefusal, her mind, which had 
issT. fbilinf'l itself .ip..ti:ist the ten ors of death, as af- 
fected bv tiiis indigiuiLy, loi which she Mas not pre- 
pared. *' 1 am cutisin to youi queen," cried she, 
“ .inddesec'ided fioni the blood-royal of Heniy VII. 
*' and a man icd queen of Fiance, and an anoint- 
‘ ed queen of Scotland." The commissioners, per- 
ccivin;; how invidious their obstinacy Mould appear, 
(onfericd a little lojrethcr, and aprreed that she 
iniylit carry a lew of her servants alon^ with her. 
She made choice of four men and two maid seivants 
for that pill pose. 

Shf then passed into anothei hall, where was 
erected the scuflold, coveied with black; and she 
saw, AVJtli an iindism.iyed countenance, the execii- 
tioncis, .ind all the piepaiations of death. ** The 
Kionl v.ascioMded with spectatois; and no one was 
Kj steeled .in;.iinst all sentinienls of humanity, as not 
M he niuvcO when he reflected on her loyal dignity, 
« onsidoiiii'^ (he siirpiising train oi hei iiiisfortunes, 
hehcld lu't mild but inflcKiblu constancy, recalled 
her .iceoinphshinciits, oi suivey^ed lici be<ui- 

tics, whtili, lliougli laded by yeais, and yet moie 
hy bv I .ifli.i.'ioiis, still di>ct)\eiixl ihcmcelves in tins 
i^tal luop’.ciil. ilcic the w.ui.int loi hei execution 
v.is le.id to her , .iiid dm iii» tins ceicmony she was 
s lent, brl shewed in Ium hchaxioui an indilTeience 
arid iiiiKMiccin, as il the hiisincss had nowise le- 
vied livi'. lleioic the cscv^utioneis peilbiiiicd 
thcti i)(:>ce, the dc.tii oi Felci hoi lov stepped foilh ; 
.vud though the queen licrjiienLly told Iniii that he 
x.t:i ded not coiicein liiinsell about her, lh.it she was 
scUied ill the ancient catholic and Romaii leligion, 
id that slie nicsuit (o lay' down her life in delence 
ot that i nth; he still thought it his duty' to persist in 
' JUS lectin cs andexhoilations, and toeiideavour her 
r<jiivc!sion. '1 lie teiii.s winch he employed were, 
i..'<Jei loluiii of pious instructions, cruel insults on. 

het, 
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hei unfortunate situation ; aiuJ besides thcii unn :tb- c H a i\ 
Euidity, may be rc'.5aided as the most inortii^ ui^ m- 
dionities to A\hich she had cvei yet been exposed, issr. 
JJe told her that the queen ui England had on this 
occasion shew II a tciidei caieofher; and iiutwith* 
standing the punishment justly to be inflicted on her 
for her manifold tiespasses, nas detci mined to use 
every expedient for saving hei soul Itom that dc< 
htruction with which it was so tieaily thieatcned. 

That she was now' standing upon the bunk ol ctei- 
nity, and had no other means of escaping endless 
perdition, than by repenting lici foiiiiei wickedness, 
byjustifvingthu seiitcnce pi onoiinceil against hei. by 
acknowledging the queen’s favours, and by excit- 
ing a true and lively iaitli in Chi ist Jesus: I'liat the 
sciiptuies were the only lulcol doctimc, the ineiiLs 
of Christ the only means of salvation ; and if she 
ti listed in the inventions oi devices ot men, she must 
expect in an instant to fall intoutlci daikuess, into 
aplacewheie shall be weeping, howling, and gnash- 
ing of teeth : That the hand of ilealh w.is upon lici , 
the axe was laid to the loot of ihctice, the tin one of 
the great Judge ol heaven was erected, tlu* book of 
her life svas spiead Avide, and the paillculai seiiLeiice 
and judgment was ready to lie pionouiiecd upon 
her; And that it was now, duiiiig tins iiiipoiiant 
moment, in her choice, either to use lu the icsui- 
lection of hie, and licai that joyful salutation, Cojue, 
ye blessed of my Father ; or tosiuic the icsuiiection 
of condemnation, lepleiew'ith son osr and anguish; 
and to suflei that dreadful denunciation, Co, ye 
cursed^ into evei lasting fire 

Du II 1 NC this discou i se Alai y could not sometimes 
foi bear betraying her impatience, by inlcirnpting 
the pieachei ; and the dean, Imding that she had 
profited nothing by his Icctuie, at last bade iier 
change her opinion, repent her of hei loimei wic- 
kedness, 

* MS. p. 8, 9, 10, 11. Strype* s-ol. ni p j. 
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c ^A P. kedness, and settle her faith upon this ground, that 
only in Chiist Jesus could she hope to be saved. 

1587. Sheansueied, ag.iiii and again, with gi cat earnest- 
ness : “ Trouble not yourself any more about the 
“matter; For 1 was boin in this religion; 1 have 
“ lived in this religion; and in this religion I amre- 
“ solved to die.” Even the two earls perceived that 
it was fruitless to haniss her any farther with theo- 
logical disputes ; and they ordci cd the dean to desist 
iiom his unseasonable exhortations, and to pray 
for her conversion. Dm ing the dean’s prayer, she 
employed herself in private devotion from the office 
of the Virgin ; and after he had finished, she pro- 
nounced aloud some petitions in English, for the 
afflicted church, for an end ol Jier own troubles, for 
her sou, and for queen Elizabeth ; and praved (vod, 
that that piincc&s might long piusjicr, and be em- 
ployed in his service. The earl ol Kent, observing 
that in hei devotions she made iicqiient use of the 
crucifix, could not forbear rcptoving her for her at- 
taclimcnt to that popish trunipciy as he termed it: 
and he exhorted het to haseCliiist in hei heait, nut 
in hci hand' She icplicd nith picsciice of mind, 
that It nas dilhcult to hold such an object in her 
hand w'ithoiit (rcliiKi. hci he.nt touched with some 
conipunclioii 

Siir now began, with llic aid ol her two women, 
to disiobc heiscii , a’ld the executioner also lent his 
hand to assist them She smiled, and said, that she 
V.is not accustomed to undi ess lieiseK befoie so large 
a cuiiipaiiy. noi to he seised by such valets. Hei 
servants, seeing hci in this condition ready to lay her 
head upon the hlocf, burst into tears and lamenta- 
tions She tin ned about to them ; put her finger 
upon hci lips, ,is a sign of imposing silence upon 
them and, hasiiig given them her blessing, de- 
sired 

Y MS. p. 1 j. jebb. vol. II. p. 307. 491. 037. *Jcbb, ibid. 
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sued them to pray for her- One of her maidsCHAi*. 
■whom she had appointed for that put pose, coveted '■*■'**• 
iter eyes with a liandkci chief; she laid heiseli down nsr. 
without any bi{?,u of tear or tiepidation ; anti Iter 
head was sevei ed from her body at two strokes by the 
executioner. He instantly held it up to the specta- 
tois, stieamin^ w'ltli blood, and agitated with the 
convulsions of death 'I'he tlcaii ol I’eteibotow 
alone exclaiineil. “Sopeiish all queen Eli/ abeth s 
enemies! ’ The cat! of Kent alone leplied 
Amen!” The attention of all the othei spcctatois 
was fixed on the inclancholy scene helot c them ;and 
zeal and ilattciy alike gave place to piesent pity 
and admiration of theexpiting pimcess. 

'J’liiJs perished, in the foitv-lilth \eai ol hei age. Mary'* 
and nineteenth oi hei captivity in England, Alaiy 
queen at Scots; a woniau oi giealateomplishiucnts 
both ulhudy .indnnnd, iintuial as well as aLqiined; 
but unfoi tiuiatc in her life, and dm ing one pciiod 
vciy unhappy in her conduct. The beauties ol her 
peiMin, and giaecs oilier ah, coinhiiied to make 
liei the liiost anii'ahle ol women, and the chainisoL 
lioi addrcsi and conversation aided the iiiipicssion 
nhieh hci lovely figure made on the heails ol all he- 
huldeis. Ambitious and active in hci leinpei, yet 
inclined to Lheeiiulness and society ; ol a lolly spi> 
nt, constant, and even vehement, in her jnii pose, 
yet polite, and gentle and aflihlc in her demeuiioni ; 
she seemed to paitake only so much o( tlie male 
so lues as to render her csthnahle, without relin- 
quishing those soft gi aces winch coruposethe |ii()per 
oiiiament oi hei sex. In oidei to Itiini a pisl idea 
ol liei chaiactci, we must set aside one pait of hei 
conduct, while she abandoned hei sell to the ••uid- 
ance oi a piolligate man ; .iiid iniisl considei these 
laults, whether we admit them lobe imjuuihnccs 
OI Cl lilies, as tlic result of an niexplicahle, tliough 
not uncommon, inconstancy in the huiu.m mind, of 
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CHAP, the frailty of our nature, of the violence of passion^ 
and of the influence which situations, and sometimes 
1 M 7 . momentary incidents, have on persons whose prin-^ 
ciples aie not thoroughiy conhrmed by e\peiience 
and reflection Eniagedby the ungrateful conduct 
ot her liusband, seduced by the treacherous counsels 
of one ill whom she leposcd confidence, transpoi ted 
by the violence of hei own temper, which nevci lay 
suflicientlv undei the guidance ot disci ction, she was 
betrayed into actions which may with some difliculty 
be accounteil for, but which admit of no apology, 
nor even of alleviation. An enumeration of her 
qualities might cany theappeuiance of a panegyric ; 
an account ot hei conduct iuu'>t in some parts wear 
the aspect of seveic satiie and invective. 

Her numerous misloi tunes, tlie solitude of her 
long and tedious captivity', and the peisccntions to 
which she had been exposed on account of hei re- 
ligion, had wrought her up to a degree ofbigotiy 
dm lug hei later yeais; and such wciethe picvalent 
spiiit and piinciplcs ol the age, that it is the less 
wondci if her zeal, her lesentmcnt, and' her In- 
tel cst uniting, induced her to give consent to a 
design wliicli conspiiators, actuated only by the 
first of tliese niotises, had loimcd against the life 
of Eliznhelli. 

Tiie W 11 1 N the queen was iriformed of Mary’s execu- 

wKcted afflicted the utinostsui pi ise and indignation, 

■arrow. Her countenance changed ; hci speech falteicd and 
failed her; for a long time her soiiosv was so deep 
thatshc could not cxpiess it, hut stood fixed like a sta* 
tue in silence .and mute astonishment. After her grief 
Avas able to hnd vent, it buist out into ioudsAailings 
and lamentation ; she put lierselt in deep tnoiirniiig 
lor this deplorable event; and she Avas seen perpetu- 
ally bathed iii tears, and surrounded only by her 
maids and Avomen None of her ministers or coun- 
sellors dated to approach her; or if any had such 

temeiity 
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■he chased them from her with the most violent ^ 
expressions of ra^e and resentment : They had all 
of them been guilty of an unpardonable ciime, in 
putting to death her dear sister and kinswoman, 
contrary to her fixed purpose, ** of which they were 
sufficiently apprised and acquainted. 

No sooner was her sorrow so much abated as to 
leaA'e room for reflection, than she wrote a letter of 
apology to the king of Scots, and sent it by sir 
Robert Gary, son of lord Hunsdon. She then told 
him, that she wished he knew, but not felt, the 
unutterable grief which she experienced, on account 
of that lamentable accident, which, without her 
knowledge, much less concurrence, had happened 
in Faigland: That as hci pen trembled when she 
attempted to write it, she found herself obliged to 
commit the i elation of it to the messenger, her 
kinsman; who would likewise inform his majesty 
of every circumstance attending this dismal and 
uulooked’lbr misfortune : That she appealed to the 
supreme Judge of heaven and earth lor hei inno* 
cence ; and was also so happy, amidst her utliui 
ainictioiis, as to find that many persons in her court 
could bear witness to her veracity in this protesta- 
tion : That she abhorred dissimulation ; deemed no- 
thing more worthy ofa prince than asiiicere and open 
conduct ; and could never sui cly be esteemed so 
base and poor-spiiited as that, il she had really 
given oiduis fui this fatal execution, she could on 
any consideration be induced to deny them : That, 
though sensible of the justice of the sentence pro- 
nounced against the unhappy prisoner, shedetei- 
miued, from clemency, never to cairy il into exe- 
cution; and could not but resent the Inneiilyol 
those who on this occasion had disappointed lici 
intention: And that as no one loved him inuie 
dearly than herself, or bore a moi e anxious coiicei ii 

Vol. V. Y foi 
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^ \iM *** welfare ; she hoped that he would consider 

every one as his enemy who endeavoured, on ac- 
J 587 . count of the pi esent incident, to excite any animo- 
sity between them/ 


In oidei fhe better to appease James, she com- 
mitted Davison to prison, and ordered him to be 
tried ill the Star Chamber for his inisdemeanoui . 


Tlie secretary was ci^foundcd ; and, being sensible 
of the daiigci Avhich must attend his entering into 
a contest Avith the queen, he expressed penitence for 
his error, and submitted very patiently to be railed 
at by those vciy counscllois whose persuasion had 
induced him to incur the guilt, and who had pio- 
mised to countenance and piotcct him. lie wrs 
condemned to irnpiisoninent dining the queen’s 

f leasure, and to pay a fine of ten thousand pounds. 

Ic remained a lonw time in custody , and the fine, 
though it reduced him to beggary, w.is iigorously 
levied upon him. All the lavoui which he could 
obtain I'toni the queen stas sending him small sup- 
plies from time to time to keep him Irom pciishing 
in necessity.'* He privately wiote an apology to his 
liicnd Walsingliam, which contains many cinious 
particulais. The French and Scotch ambassadois, 


he said, had been icmonstiating AVith tbc queen in 
JMaiy's behalf; and immediately aftei tlieii depart- 
ure she commanded him, of lici oami .iccoid, to 


deliver her the Avaiiaiit lot the c\eciition ot tliat 


princess. She signed it readily, and oi deled it to be 
sealed Avith the gieat seal ot England She appeal cd 
III such good humour oii the occasion, that she said to 
him in a joculai niaimei,‘* Go tell all this to Wal- 
siogham, aaIio is now Sick Though 1 lear he A\ill 
‘ die ol SOI low Avheii he lieais of it " She .idded, 
th.il though she had so long delayed the evccution, 
lest site shuidd seem to be actuated by malice oi 
cruelty, she was all .dung sensible of the necessity ol 

it 


t- ('.jnicIcL, p .ASg. SpatswooJ, p. 358. (1 Camden, 
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it. In the same conversation she blamed Drury and 
Paulet, that they had not before eased her of this 
trouble ; and she cxpiessed a desire that Walsing- lasr. 
ham would bring them to compliance in that pai- 
ticular. She was so bent on this purpose, that some 
time aftei she asked Davison, vVhether any lettci 
had come from Paulet with regaid to the seivice 
expected of him Davison shewed hei Paulct’s let- 
tci , ill which that gentleman poMtivelv i efused to act 
any thing inconsistent with the pi iiiciplcs ol honoiir 
and justice. The queen fell into a passion, and ac- 
cused Paulet as well as Diury of perjuiy , because, 
having taken the oath ol association, in \shich they 
had bound themselves to avenge her wrongs, they 
had yet refused to lend thcii hand on this occasion. 

Blit others," she said, “ svill be found less scru- 

pulous." Davison adds, that nothing but the 
consent and exhoitatioiis of the whole council could 
have engaged him to send oH tlie ivaiiaiit He was 
well aware of his danger ; and remembered that the 
queen, altei having ordeicJ the execution ol the 
duke oF Noilolk, had etideavuuied, in a like iiian- 
iici, to throw the wdiole blame and odium ol th.il 
action upon tuid Burleigh/ 

Kci/sui-rirs dissimulation was so gross that it 
could deceive nobody who was not pieviimsly le- 
soKcd to be blinded; but as James's concciii tui 
bis inothci was ceitaiiilv more sinceie and cut dial, 
he discovcicd tlic highest xesentment, and iclused 
to admit Clary into his pi esencc. He iccallcd his 
ambassadors fioin England, and seemed lohieatlie 
nolhiii"; but wai and vengeance. The states ui 
Scotland, being assembled, took ]>aiL in Ins angoi ; 
and pioFessed that they welcieadyto spend then 
lives and iui tunes in levenge of his mothers death, 
and 111 dclciicc uFliis title to the ciuwn oi England 

Y 3 M.iny 

^ ('jindeii, p. 538. Strvpe, vol. iii, p. 370, ;7fl. AIS. in 
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C H^A p . Many of the nobility instigated him to take arms ; 
Lord Sinclair, when the courtiers appeared in deep 
issr. mourning, presented himself to the king, arrayed in 
complete armour, and said, that this was the proper 
mourning fur the queen. The catholics took the 
opportunity of exhorting James to make an alliance 
with the king of Spain, to lay immediate claim to 
the crown of England, and to prevent the ruin 
which, from his mother's example, he might con- 
clude, would certainly, if Elizabeth’s power prevail- 
ed, overwhelm his person and his kingdom. The 
queen was sensible of the danger attending these 
counsels ; and alter allowing James some decent in- 
terval to vent his grief and anger, she employed her 
emissaries to pacify him, and to set before him every 
motive of hope or fear which might induce him to 
live in amity with her. 

Walsingham wrote tolordThhlstone, James’s 
secretary, a judicious letter to the same purpose. 
He said, That he was much surprised to hear of the 
violent resolutions taken in Scotland, and of the pas- 
sion discovered by a prince of so much judgment and 
temper as Janies: That a war, founded iiiei ely on 
the principle of revenge, and that too on account of 
an act ofjuslicewbich necessity had extorted, would 
for ever be exposed to censure, and could nut be 
excused by any principles of equity or reason : That 
if these views were deemed less momentous among 
princes, policy and interest ought ceitainly to be at- 
tended to ; and these motives did still more evidently 
oppose all thoughts of a rupture with Elizabeth 
and all revival of exploded claims to the English 
throne : That the inequality between the two king- 
doms depiived James of any hopes of success, if Ite 
trusted merely to the fui ce of his own state, and 
had no recourse to loirign powers fur assistance : 
That the objecitous attending the introduction of 
succours from a more potent monarch appeared so 
evident fiom all the transactions of history, that 
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they could not escape a person of the Icing’s exten- chap. 
sive knowledge ; but there weie, in the present case, 
several peculiar circumstances, which ought for evei issr. 
to deter him from having recourse to so dangerous 
an expedient: That the Fiench monarch, the an< 
dentally of Scotland, might willingly use the assist- 
ance of that kingdom against England ; but would 
be displeased to see the union of these two kingdoms 
in the person of James ; a union which would ever 
after exclude him from practising that policy, former- 
ly so useful to the French, and so pernicious to the 
Scottish nation: That Henry, besides, infested with 
faction and domestic w'ar, was not in a condition of 
supporting distant allies ; much less would he ex- 
pose himself to any hazard or expence, in order to 
aggrandise a near kinsman of the house oi Guise, 
the most determined enemies of his repose and au- 
thority : That the extensive power and exorbitant 
ambition of the Spanish monarch rendered him a 
still more dangerous ally to Scotland ; and as he 
evidently aspired to an universal monarchy in the 
west, and had in particular advanced some claims to 
England, as if he were descended from the house of 
Lancaster, he was at the same time the common 
enemy of all piinccs who wished to maintain their 
independence, :ind the luuncdiate rival and com- 
petitor of the king of Scuts: That the queen, by 
her own nas al power and her alliance with the Hol- 
landers, would probably intercept all succours which 
might be sent to James fiom abioad, and be enabled 
to decide the contioversy in this island, with the su- 
perior forces of her own kingdom, opposed to those 
of Scotland : That if the king revived his mother’s 
pretensions to the crown of England, he must also 
embrace her religion, by which alone they could be 
justified ; and must thereby undergo the infamy of 
abandoning those principles in which he had been 
strictly educated, and to which he had hitherto re- 
ligiously 
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® ligiously adhered: That as he would, by such an 
aposLacy, totally alienate all the protestants in Scot- 
1587. land and Kii«land, he could never g.iin the con- 
hdcncc of the catholics, who would still entertain 
reasonable doubts of his sincerity : That by ad- 
vancing a present claim to the crown, he forfeited 
the cei tain prospect of his succession, and revived 
that national animosity which the late peace and al- 
liance between the kingdoms had happily extin- 
guished: That the wliolc gentry and nobility of 
J'lngland had openly declared themselves lor the 
execution of the queen of Scuts , and if James 
shewed such violent tesentment agaui'it that act ol 
justice, they would be oblij^ed, fm tlicir own secu- 
rity, to pi event for over so luipl icibk a piliu-e fiom 
ruling over them; And that, however some persons 
might represent his honour as engaged to seek ven- 
geance for the present aHront :md in)uiy, the true 
honour of a prince consisted in wisdom and mode- 
ration and pisticc, not in following the dictates of 
blind passion, oi in pin suing revenge at the cxpciicc 
of every motive and every lutciest ‘ These consi- 
derations, joined to the peaceable unambitious tem- 
per of the young prince, prevailed ov'^ci Ins lesent- 
ment; and he feilgiadiidly into a good coi respond- 
ence with the cunit ol England It is probable that 
the queen's chief object in hei dissimulation with re- 
gal d to the execution of Mary was, that she might 
thereby affuid James a decent pretence lor renew- 
ing his amity with her, on which their mutual inter- 
est so much depended. 

While Elizabeth ensured tranquillity fiom the 
attempts of her nc:irest neighbour, she was not neg- 
ligent of more distant dangers. Hearing that Phi- 
lip, though he seemed todissemblc the daily insults 
and injiiiies which he received from the English, 
was secretly pi eparing a great navy to attack her; she 

sent 
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sent sir Francis Diakc with a fleet to intercept lusc h a p 
supplies, to pilla<:;e his coast, and todestioy his 
shipping. Drake carried out Inui' capital ships of 1,37. 
the queen’s, and t^scnly-si\ gicat and small, with 
s\liich the London merchants, in hopes of' sliaiiiig 
in the plunder, had supplied him. Ila\ iiig Icaincd 'Je- 
from two Dutch ships, which he met with in histirotat 
passage, th.it a Spanish fleet, richly laden, was I\ mg 
at Cadiz, icady to set sail lor Lisbon, the lende/- 
voiis of the intended Aimada; he bent his couise to 


the former harbour, and boldly, as W'cll as Ibitii- 
uately, made an attack on the enemy. 11c obliged 
six gallics, which m.idc head against him, to lake 
shelter iiiidci the foils , he binned .ibont a luindied 


vessels laden with aininuuition and naval stoics ; 
and he destroyed a gieat ship of the niaiqnis of 
Santa Gioce. Thence he set sail for (’lape St. Vin- 
cent, and took by assault the castle situated on that 
piomonloiy, with three othci loiticsscs. He next 
insulted Lisbon ; and fiiidiiig that the inci chants, 
who had engaged entirely m expectation ol piulit, 
wcie discontented at these inililaiy entcipiises, he 
set sail foi the Terceras, w'lth an intention of lying 
in wait fora rich cariack which was expected in 
those paits. lie was so fortuii.Ue as to meet w'itli 
Uis piizc; and by this short expedition, in which 
the public boic so small ash<uc, the adventuicis 
weic ciicour:igcd to atleiiipt laitlici eiitcijii iscs, the 
Knglish sc.uTien learned lu despise the gieat lui- 
wicLdy ships ot the enemy, tlicn.i\.il picpai.uioiis 
of Spain weic dcstioycd, the intended expedition 
against F.ngland was ictaided a tweJvciiioiith, and 
the queen theicby h.ul leisuic to take iiioie seciiie 
measuics against that most formidable invasion ° 
Tins yeai, Thomas Cavendish, a gentleman of 
Dcvonshiie, wJio had dissipated a good estate l>y 

living 
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G H A P. living at court, being resolved to repair his fortune 
at the expence of the Spaniards, fitted out three 
1 & 87 . ships at Plymouth, one of an hundred and twenty 
tons, another of sixty, and a third of forty ; and 
with these small vessels he ventured into the South 
Sea, and committed ^reat depredations on the Spa- 
niaids. He took nineteen vessels, some of which 
were richly laden ; and, returning by the Gape of 
Good Hope, he came to London, and entered the 
river in a Kind of triumph. His maiincrs and sol- 
diers were clothed in silk, his sails were of damask, 
his top-sail cloth of gold; and his piizes were 
esteemed the richest diat ever had been brought 
into England.** 

The land enterprises of the English were not, 
duiingthis campaign, so advantageous or honour- 
able to the nation. The important place of De- 
venter was intrusted by Leicester to William Stan- 
ley, with a garrison of twelve bundled English ; 
and this gentleman, being a catholic, was alarmed 
at the discovery of fiabington’s conspiracy, and be- 
came apprehensive lest every one of his religion 
should thenceforth be treated with distiust in Eng- 
land. He entered into a correspondence with the 
Spaniards, bctiayed the city to them for a sum of 
money, and engaged the whole garrison to desert 
with liim to the Spanish service. Roland York, who 
commanded a fort near Zutplieii, imitated his ex- 
ample ; and the Ilollauders, formerly disgusted with 
Leicester, and suspicious of the English, broke out 
into loud complaints against the improvidence, if 
not the treachery, of ids administration. Soon 
after he himself arrived in the Low Countries ; but 
his conduct was nowise calculated to give them satis- 
faction, or to remove the suspicions which they had 
entertained against him. The prince of Raima 
having besieged Sluys, Leicester attempted to relieve 
the place, hist by sea, then by land; but failed in 

both 
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both enterprises ; and as he ascribed his bad success chap. 
to the ill behaviour of the Hollanders, they wei e 
equally free in reflections upon his conduct. The issr. 
bleach between them became wider every day: 

They slighted his authority, opposed his measures, 
and neglected his councils ; while he endeavoured, 
by an imperious behaviour and by violence, to re- 
cover that influence which he had lost by his im- 
prudent and ill-concerted measuics. He was even 
suspected by the Dutch ol a design to usurp upon 
their liberties ; and the jealousy entertained against 
him began to extend towards the queen hciself. 

That pi inecss had made some advances towards a 

S eacc nitU Spain : A congress had been opened at 
louibourg, a village near Graveline • And though 
the two courts, especially that of Spain, had no 
other intention than to amuse each of them its 
enemy by negotiation, and mutually relax the pic- 
parations for defence or attack, the Dutch, who 
•were dfctcniuned on no terms to return under the 
Spanish ) okc, bcc:ime apprehensive lest their liberty 
should be saci ificed to the political interests ol Eng- 
land.* But the queen, who knew the importance 
of her alliance with the States during the piesent 
conjuncture, was lesolved to give them eiitiic satis- 
faction, by 1 ccalling Leicester, and cominaiiding him 
to resign his goveininent. Maui ice, sun ol the late 
prince of Oiange, a youth of twenty years ol age, 

•was elected by the States governor in his place ; and 
Peregrine lord Willoughby ivas appointed by the 
rpiecn commander of the English luiccs. The 
measures of these two generals wcie much embar- 
rassed by the malignity of Leicester, who had Icit a 
faction behind him, and who still attempted, by 
means of his emissaries, to disturb all the operations 
of the States. As soon as Klirabcth leceivcd intel- 
ligence of these disorders, she took care to icdress 
them ; and she obliged all the partisans ol I'higlarul 

to 
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P. to fall into uiidiiimity piince JSUnricc.'* Rut 
thougli hei good sense so lai pje\ ailed over licr 
JM 7 . paitulity to Leicester, she iic\er could he made 
fully sensible of his vices and incajiacit) ; The 
subniissioMs which lie made hci testored him to 
her w'Oiited favour; and loid Buckhuist, who had 
accused liiin of niiscoiiduct in Holland, lost her 
confidence foi some time, and was even connnitted 
to custody. 

S I K Christopher Hatton was anolhei favourite who 
at this tune leccivcd sonic niaiks oi hei paiti.ility. 
Though he had iievei followed the piofcssion ofthe 
law, he was made chancellor in the place of Rroin- 
ley deceased; but, notwithstanding all tlic expect- 
ations and ]ici haps wishes of the law\ ei s, he behas ed 
in a inaniicr not unwoithy of that high suiiou Ills 
good nut 111 al capacity supplied the place ofexpe- 
iience and study ; and his dcLisions weie nut iuiind 
ddicieiit cithei in point of cquils or ]iulgiiu'iil llis 
cnciiiicslud coiitiibiited to his pioniotioii, in hopes 
th.it his absence fiom cnuit, while he attended the 
biisiULSs ot cliuiceiy, s/ouhl giadiially estrange the 
rpiccii lioin him, and gne tliLiii an oppoiliiiiily of 
undci milling him in her lasoin 

Tiiisi- liille inti igiics and i.ihafs of the comt 
wcic silenced hy the aiconnl, which latuc iioin .dl 
quaiLcis, of the vast piepai almns mado hv the Sp.r- 
inaids lor the insasioii ol iCngland. and for the cn- 
tnc coiujncst ol that kingdom I’hilip, though he 
in'i.iMniior had not yet declared wai, on aeunint ol the hoslih 
insiaiui which T.li/abctli cvei) wheic Lommitted upon 

liiTii, had long hailiuuied a secielaiiil Moleut desire 
oi revenge against hci. His ainliitmn also, and 
the hopes ol extending Ins cm pile, weie nnieh en- 
couraged by the present piospeions state of Ins 
affaiis; by the conquest ol Poiliigal, the acquisi- 
tion oi the Kast-lndiaii coirnneicc and settlements, 
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and the yearly ImpniUtion of vast treasures hap. 

America. The point nil whi^ li hn icslesl Ins liiah- 
estpflory. the pci petn il oi<|cct ofhis policy, was to loaii. 
suppoit oithoilovy and i vteimiiiate heicsv : and as 
the power and credit ol hl./aljcdi weie the v^hief 
buhtai'lc ol the piotestaiUs. helnyvd ifhc could 
suhdiie l]i<it piiuccss. to .icc|uiicthe e icriouu 
of ic-nn'‘in<i the nliolc (ihiisti.in >\<)ild in tlieca- 
tholic coiiinninion. Aho\e all. his iiKh;::.i<atiOn 
aprainsL his ictoited subjects in the i'^eth..'i lands 
instnjrated him to attack the Kiin;lish, who had eii- 
coina^ed that insiiricclion, and ulio, hv then Mci- 
nity, wcic so well enabled to siippoitthc Holland- 
ers, that hcLoiild ncsci hope to icdiicc these lebcls 
while the poncr ol that kni;;iloin icmaincd cnliic 
and unbiokcn. To subdue Kr^laiul sctiucd a ne- 
Lcssaiy jnepaiative to the le cstabhslinicnt of ids 
anthoiity in the \ethci lands and notuithslanding 
appeal anccs, the lurniei nas in itscll, as a more 
iTupuitant, so a moic easy undcitakinu; than the hit- 
tei. That kinirdom lay iiearci Spam than the l^ow 
Countiic's, and uas more exposed to iusasions iioin 
that qiiaitei : alteran enemy li.ul once obtained en- 
trance, till’ difFiciiU) seemed to bcovci, as it was 
neithei loi tilled by ait noi nature; a lon<>; pe.n.e bad 
depi ived It ui all niiliUi y discipline and e\pi i leiice; 
and the calliolics, m winch it still abounded, would 
be ready, it was hoped, to join aiiv invader who 
should lice them lioiii those pi'isccnlions uiitler 
which they labouied, amlshoiiltl lesciiire the (hath 
of the queen ol Scots, on whom they had listd all 
tlicir aliccLions. The late ol I iiu;l.iii(l must be 
decided in one battle at sea, and aiiothii .it land ; 
and what comparison between the Kii'a^lisli and 
Spaniaids, eitliei in po rit ol n.is.il Iokc oi in the 
ninnbcrs, lepi.tation. and vcieian blast i\ ol llieir 
armies besides the acquisition ui so ^k.iI a km^- 
flum, success a(!,ainst England ensured the iiiime- 

di.Uc 
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CH^jP-diate subjection of the Hollanders, -who attacked 
on evciy hand, and deprived of all support, must 
1588 . yield their stubborn necks to that yoke which they 
had so lon^ resisted. Happily this conquest, as it 
was of the utmost importance to the grandeur of 
Spain, would not at piesent be opposed by the jea- 
lousy of other powers, naturally so much interested 
to prevent the success of the enterprise. A truce 
was lately concluded with the Tniks; the empire 
was in the hands of a fiiend and near ally; and 
France, the perpetual rival of Spain, was so torn 
with intestine commotions, that she had no leisure 
to pay attention to hei foreign interests. This fa- 
vourable opportunity, therefore, which might never 
again present itself, must be seized, and one bold 
eflort made for acquiring that ascendant in Kiiiope, 
to which the present greatness and prospeiity of 
the Spaniards seemed so fully to entitle them.' 

These hopes and motives engaged Philip, not- 
withstanding his cautious temper, to undcitake this 
hazaidous enterprise; and though the prince, now 
created by the pope duke nl Paima, when con- 
sulted, opposed the attempt, at least leprescntedlhe 
necessity of previously getting possession ol some 
sea-port town in the Nctlici lands, which might 
aflbid a retreat to the Spanish navy," it was deter- 
mined by the catholic monaicli to pioceed imme- 
diately to the execution of tins ambitions project. 
During some time he had been sccietiv making 
piepaiations ; but as soon as the resolution was 
iully taken, every pat t of his vast empire lesounded 
with the noise of aiiiiamciits, and all his ministeis, 
genet als, and admirals, wrere employed in lui waul- 
ing the design. The marquis oi Santa Ciocc, a 
sea officer of great reputation and experience, was 

destined 
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destined to command the fleet ; and by his counsels chap. 
vrere the naval equipments conducted. In all the 
ports of Sicily, Naples, Spain, and Portugal, ai- 15^^ 
tisans were employed in building vessels of uncoin- The Tn- 
rnon size and force; naval stoies were bought al 
a gieat expence ; provisions amassed; ai-mies levied 
and quartered in the mailtime towns of Spain ; a d 
plans laid for fltting out such a fleet and embai ka- 
tion as li id nevei belure had its equal in Kui ope. 

The niiliLiiy preparations in Flandcis wcie no less 
ioiiiiidable. Troops from all quaiters wcie every 
nioniont assembling, to leinforcc the duke ol Paima. 
CMpizuchi and SpineUi conducted forces from ll.ily : 

The mar<.|ucss ol Boigaut, a prince ol the iioiisc of 
.\ustii.i, levied tioops in Gcriiianv : The Walloon 
and Jhiigundian icgiiiients ueie completed or 
aiigiiiuited : The Spanish infauUy was supplied 
w ith leciuits ; and an army' of tliirty-four thousand 
men was assembled 111 the Netherlands, .iiid kejit in 
leudiness to be tianspoiled into England. Tliu 
duke ol Parma employed all the caipenleis whom 
he could pi'ocui c, cither in Flandeis oi in Lowei 
Geiinanv, and the coasts of the Baltic; and he limit 


at Duiikiik and Newpoit, hut especially at yViit- 
werp, a great iiunibet ol bu.its and Ilat-bolU-nicd 
vessels, lor the tiaiispuilmg oi !ns iiiiantiv and 
Cavalry. The most icoowned iioh. lily and piiiiccs 
ol Italy and Spain weie ambitious ol sl< niitg in the 
honoui of this gieat enteipiise. laon An aihcnsor 
Savoy, don Jolin oi Medtcis, Vespasian (hm/'gi 
duke o' Sabionctta, and the duke ol I’istian.', 
hastened to join tlieaiiny uiidei the duke ol I’.uiii.i. 
About two thousand voluiiteois 111 Spam, many ol 
them 'lien ol i.-iu'ly'. had enlisted in the scivii'' 
No duuliLsweie entei tamed, but siieli vast pi cp*- 
latiuii'^, condut.led byoiliceis ul such consiiiiui'jli 
skill, must finally be siieccssfiil. And the Spainaids, 
ostentatious ol then puwei, and elated with vam 

hopLs. 
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CHAP, hopes, had already denominated their navy thc/»< 
vincible Armada. 

is^r News ol these extraordinary preparations soon 
reached the court of London ; and notwithstandiujr 
the secrecy of the Spanish council, and their pre- 
tending to employ this force in the Indies, it was 
easdy concluded, that they meant to make some 
Prrpara- cfloit agdiiist England. The queen had foreseen 
the invasion , and, finding that she must now con- 
tend fur her crown wdth me w'holc foice ol Spain, 
she made prcpai ations foi resistance ; nor was she 
dismayed with that power by which all Euiope 
appi ehended she must of necessity be ovei whelmed. 
Her foicc indeed seemed vciy iinec|ual to lesistso 
potent an enemy. Ail the sadoi s in England 
amounted at that time to alioul iomtecn thousand 
men " The si/e of tiic English slopping was in ge- 
neial so small, that except a lew ol ihequcen’s ships 
of war, theie weie not loin vessels belonging to the 
nici chants Inch c\ccu<h'<l (oui hundied tons.'* The 
royal n.n v consisted only ol twciity-cight sad,^ 
many ol winch weie ol snidl si/c , noils, of them 
exceeded the Inilk ol oiii lai«»est Inhales, and most 
of them disci\cd i ithci the ii.iii’l of pinnaces than 
ol ships 'I lie oiiU .i(K uil.ige ol the English fleet 
consisted iii llie dv \Ui il\ ir.d t mir.i^e o! the scaiiieii 
wlio, hc-iig acciistoiiicd ti» sail lu Icii'pestiious seas, 
and expose lliciiisch es to all daiigi's, as inncli ex- 
ceciled in this p.iitiLiil.ii tlic Sp.mi >h ni ii iiici s, as 
then xesscls weie inhiioi iii si/e ir.t! foiec to those 
cf tliat nation *' Alltliecuniiiieicial los< ii ol Englaiid 
weic icqiMicd to iuinisli ships loi i Liniou mg tins 
small ii.ivy ; and they' discos eicd on the picsent oc- 
casion great a l.ic Illy m dcleiuling then iihcily and 
icligioii against llio'^e iinininent jiciiis w illi svhich 
they wcic menaced. The cili/eits ol London, m 
Older to shesv their /cal in the cuiinnun cause, 

iiistc.ad 
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inste:i(J uf fifteen vessels which they were cuininaml- chap. 
e<l to ei|iiip, volimlaiily fitted out double tlie iium- 
bci.' The gentry and uolidity hired, and armed, laxa. 
and manned, foity-three ships at their own chaige ,* 
and all the loans ol money which the queen dc- 
in aided weie frankly gi anted by the poisons a])- 
plied to. Lord llowaid of Elliughani, a man of 
couiage and capacity, was admiral, and took on 
him the command of thcna\y: Diakc, Hawkins, 
and Fiobishci, the most lenowncd seamen tn ICu- 
lope, served under him. The principal Ileet was 
stationed at riymoulli. A smaller sq uadi on, con- 
sisting of folly vessels, English and Flemish, was 
commanded by loid Seyiuoiii. second sou ol’ pio- 
tectoi Sonieiset, and lay oil Dunkiik, in oidci to 
iiiteicepi the ihike ol Paiina. 

Tiik land loiccs ol England, compaicd to those 
ol Spam, pO'i'iCssed conliaiy qualities to its naval 
power Th(') wcu inoiu umneious than the eiietiiv, 
hut much iiiiciiui in discipline, lepiitaliou, and 
expeiiencc. Auaiiny of twenty ihuusaiul incii was 
disposed la iIiHeient bodies along the soiitli coast, 
and urdcis weie giseii them, il tlic\ (oiiUl not 
pieveiit the l..iuiiiig ol the Spaninds, to lelne 
backw'aids. to waste the cunnli s auumd .I’.idto wait 
ioi leinlui cement tiom the m l•JlIu)ming i oimties. 
hi lore tlic> appioached the eneiu,. A binly of 
twonty-two thousand lout, and .i llioiis.iiul lioi sc, 
uudei the command ot the cMilot 1 Liccstei, w.ts 
stiiioiicd atTilbiiiy, in oidei todeieiulllu L.ipilal 
The pi incipal .11 iiiv toiisisled ol thul> -lorn tliuus.ind 
loot and two thousand hoise, and was coi'ieiaiithd 
by find llunsdnn. These loices weie useivetl iui 
t'liaidiiig the queen’s pcison, and wcic ap{>ointi.d 
to maich w Jiithcrsoevei the eiiemv siioiild appeal 
1 he fate ot Fav^laiul. il all the Snaiii'li aiiiiiLs 
should be able to I m«l seemed to J^peml lai t!ie 

Q Is-iMC 
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CHAP, issue of a single battle ; and men of reflection enter- 
tained the most dismal apprehensions, when they 
1588 . considered the force of thousand veteran Spa- 
niards, commanded by experienced officers, under 
the duke of Parma, the most consummate general 
of the age; and compared this formidable arma- 
ment with the military power, which England, not 
enervated by peace, but long disused to war, could 
muster up against it. 

The chief support of the kingdom seemed to 
consist in the vigour and prudence of the queen’s 
conduct ; who, undismayed by the present dangers, 
issued all her orders with tranquillity, animated her 
people to a steady resistance, and employed every 
lesource which either her domestic situation 01 her 
foreign alliances could afford her. She sent sir 
Robert Sidney into Scotland, and exhorted,^the king 
to remain attached to her, and to consider the 
danger which at present menaced his sovereignty no 
less than her own, from the ambition of the Spanish 
tyrant:^ The ambassador found James well disposed 
to cultivate a union with England, and that prince 
even kept himself piepaied to inarch with thefoice 
of his whole kingdom to the assistance of Elizabeth. 
Her authority with the king of Dcnniaik, and the 
tic of then common religion, engaged this monarch, 
upon hei application, to seize a squadron ol ships 
winch Philip had bought or liiied in the Danish 
hai hours:'* The llanse Towns, though not at that 
time on good terms with Elizabeth, were induced 
by the same motives to retard so long the equip- 
ment of some vessels in their ports, that they be- 
came useless to the purpose of invading England. 
All thepiotestants throughout Euiope 1 egaided tJiis 
enterprise as the critical event, which nas to decide 

for 

* She marie him some promises which she never ruIFilled, to 
give him a cliikc(Joiq||ui England with suitable lands and reve- 
nue, to settle .SOOOI. a y«ar on him, and pay Inni a guard, im 
the safety of his person. From a MS of lord Royslou’* 
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for ever the fate of their religion ; and though un- ® **• 

able, by reason of then distance, to join their force 
to that of Elizabeth, they kept their eyes fixed on 
her conduct and fortune, and beheld with anxiety, 
niived with admiration, the intrepid countenance 
with Avhichshe encountered that dicadlul tempest, 
which w'as every moment advancing tou.iids her. 

The queen also was sensible that, nc\t to the 
genet :il populaiity which she enjoyed, and the con-* 
hdence which her subjects reposed in her pi iident 
government, the fiimest suppoitof her tin one con- 
sisted in the geneial zeal ot tlic people fur the pro- 
testaut religion, and the strung pi ejud ices which they 
had imbibed against popery. She took care, on the 
piesenC occasion, to revive in the nation this attach- 
ment totheii OMii sect, and this ahhoirencc of the 
opposite. The English were icnundcdol then lor- 
iner danger fiom the tyianny of Spain: All the 
bai harities exei cised by Mai y against the pi otestants 
weic asciibcd to the counsels of that bigoted and 
impel lous nation' The hlootly massacres in the 
Indies, the unielenting executions in the Low 
Cloiintiies, the hoiridci iiclticsand iniquities of the 
inquisition, u ere set hcioie men's eyes : A list and 
desciiption was published, and pictiiics dispei sed, 
ut the several instiiuncnls ot loitine with which, it 
Mas pictended, the Spanish Aimada Mas loaded; 

And every artihcc, as ivcll as re.isun, was employed 
to animate the people to a vignious dcl^icc ui their 
religion, their laMs, and iheii liheities 

IluT while the queen, in this ci meal emergence, 
roused the aniinusity ol the nation against jiuptry, 
she treated the p.ntisaiis of that sect Mitli iiiudeia- 
tion, and gave not Mavtu an undislingiiishing iiiiy 
against them. Though she knew that Sixtus (Quin- 
tus, the picsent Piipc, famous foi his capai ity .iiid 
his tyranny, had luliiiinated a new bull ui cxccin- 
niunication against her, had deposed her, had .ib- 
solved het subjects fi om their oaths of allegiance, 

VoL., V. z had 
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c H A P. hatl published a cmsade a'i;aiiist Eiijj.land, and luid 
gi allied plciiai V iiidulsj,enc.es to c\ciy one enoa_si,td 
i.5ii8. in the picstiit iinaston; she would not believe that 
all her eathuLic subjects could be so blinded, as lo . 
saciihcctu hi^oliythcii duty to then sovereij^ii, 
and the libeiLy aud independence ol theii native 
country. She i ejected all violent counsels, byiA Inch 
she was uijrcd to seek pietcnccs loi d'spatching the 
Icatlcis ol that paity * She would not even coniine 
aiiycunsideiable nuinbci of them And Lhecatholics, 
sensible of thisi «ood usi;i;e, geneially cxpicssed 
^leat/eallui the public k seiviee. Some pientleinen 
ol that sect, conscious that they could nut Justly ex- 
pect any trust ev authoiilv, entered themselves as 
volunleeis in the Heel (It aiiny ' Some equipped 
ships at then own cli.tig;e, and {j^ave the coniniand 
of them lo pi otestants * Olhtis were active m ani- 
mating their tenants, and vassals, and neighbours, 
to the deU lice o( theii couiitiy And evety laiik ol 
nicii, burying for the piescnt all paity distinctions, 
sec.i od to piepaic theiasclves with oidci as well at 
vigour to lesist the violence ol these nivadms 
Tiir nunc to excite tlic iiiaitial spiiit ol tlir 
II itiuii, the qm'oii apjiciicdoti horseback in the 
c.'iiqj at Tilhiii) , and. iidnig tliioiigli the lines, dis- 
cus eied a cheeiliil and animated cuiintcnancc, c\ 
halted die soldieis to reineinbci then dutv to then 
country and ihcii i^hgioii, and pi o[e^sed hei inten- 
tion, though .1 woman, to lead them hciscli iiitot! e 
held aganWt thcciienn. and lalhei lo peiish 
bittJe than suiMve the luiii eul slaceis ol hei i 
pie * By this spiiitcd heh.ivioui she icvi'ed 
Ic'ncleriiess and admiration ol the soldieiv A> u- 
l ccliinent to hei pci son hacame .i 1 uid ol CMithusiasm 
among them : And they asked one anotliei, \> lic- 
thcr It weic possihle that I'liglishmen could ahaiidcti 
this glorious cause, could display less I'oi titude than 
. appeal cd 

* Slow e. p. 7 17. 
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appeared hi the icnialc sex, or (.ouUl evci by any chap. 
dangers be indiiLcd to iclinquisli the defence of 
then hcioic piiiicess ^ ia.:o. 

Thi Spanish Ai niada w.»s ready in thebe^iiinlnj; 
of May ; but, the moment it svaN piopaiing to sail', 
the maupiessuf Santa Ciocc, the admlial, nas seiz- 
ed with a fevet, of which he soon aftci died. The 
vice-adiiiiiat, tlie duke of Paliano, by a sliangc 
Loneiitiencc of accidents, at Uie very suiie time 
sulfeieil the same fate; and the kin^r appomicd tor 
admiral the duke o( Medina Sidonia, a luiMeman 
ol jrioat lamily, but iine\peiienc''il in action and 
entneiy nnacquauitcil with sca-aflairs-. Alcaiv’de 
nas appointed vice-adinnal. This mi^hnipi e, be- 
sides the loss o( so jt'cat an ollicci as S inla ('.me, 
retaided the saihn/, ol the Atinada, n ' -- '''c 

ItnjjrUsh moie tune lor tlicir prepaiali m. lo i | j o.e 
them At last tlie Spanish licet, lull oi ' .,p s a iil 
alacilty, set sail lioiii Lisbon; but next il.i) im.t „.t'i a ‘.’'jt'i Mj% 
violent tempest, nlrchscat'med the ships sun!, .ome 
ol the smallest, and loiced the test to take slulUi in 
tlie Gioinc, wheiethcv nailed till they could bo le- 
littcd When liens ol this event was laiiiul to 
JCii;rlaiid, the {|ueeii concluded that ibe licsioii of .ni 
invasion was disappointed ioi this smmiu i ; ,md. hi;. 
in*; always le.idy to lay bold on c\ci\ pi < tence ior 
sa\ iii_o money, she made Walsni 'Ji.uii win lo tlic 
admnal, clneetiii^^ liiiii to lay up soim' oi t'u l.oi^ci 
ships, audio disctiaige tlie seaii.cn Ihit hud Lllniv- 
ham, who was not so san''uii.c* in Ins used 

the fteedom to disobey these oi k-is; and lie ijcn-^cd 
leave to retain all the slii]j-> niseivii.c, tbou;r|iit 
sliould be at bis owm expenv.e ' He took advanlarre 
ol a north wind, and sailed toward, the coast ol Sjiiiii, 

W'lth an iutentioii ol altackin" the enemy in their 
hai hours; but, thj wind chaiiviu'^ to the. south, he 

z 2 became 
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C H A P. became apni elicnsive lest they micht have set sail, 
and, by passing hnn at sea, invade England, novr 
UM. exposed by the absence oi the fleet. He returned 
therefore, with die utmost expedition to Plymouth, 
and lay at anchoi in that harbour. 

Meamwuile, all the damages of the Armada 
weie repaired ; and the Spaniards with fiesh hopes 
set out a^ain to sea, in prosecution of theii entei- 
prise. Ihe fleet consisted of a bundled and thiity 
vessels, of which ncai a bundled were galleons, and 
were of greater size than any ever before used in Eu- 
rope. It carried on board nineteen thousand two 
bundled and ninety-live soldiers, eight thousand 
four hundred and fifty-six maiiners, two thousand 
and eighty-eight galley-slaves, and two thousand six 
' bundled and thirty great pieces of biass ordnance. 
It was victualled for six months ; and was attenderl 
by twenty lesser ships, called cai avals, and ten 
salves with six oais apiece.* 

The plan formed by the king of Spain was, that 
the Armada should sail to the coast opposite to Dun- 
kirk and New'port; and having chased away all 
English or Flemish vessels, which might obstruct 
the passage (tor it was ncvi.i supposed they could 
make opposition,) should join themselves with the 
duke of Fauna, should thence make sail to the 
Thames, and having landed the whole Spanish army, 
thus complete at one blow tlie enti reconquest oi 
England. In prosecution oi this scheme, Philip 
gave orders to the duke oi Medina, that, in passing 
along the channel, he should sail as near the coast 
of France as he could with salety; that he should 
by this policy avoid meeting with the English fleet ; 
and, keeping in view the main enterprise, should 
neglect all smaller successes, which might prove an 
obstacle, or even interpose a delay, to the acqui- 
sition of a kingdom.** After the Aiinada was under 

sail, 

*SU 7 pe, V9l. iii. Appendix, p. 231. bMonsgn, p. 157. 
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Mil, they took afisheiman, \\lio informed them thatc h a p* 
the Enj!;lish admiral had beenlatcly at sea, had heard 
of the tempest which scattcied the Armada, had le- isao. 
tiled back into Plymouth, and, no longei expecting 
an invasion this season, had lain up his ships, and 
discharged most ol the seamen. From this false in- 
telligence the duke of Medina conceived the great 
facility of attacking and destroying the English ships 
in haihour ; and he was tempted by the piospect of 
so decisive an advantage to bieak his oidcrs, and 
make sail directly for Plymouth’ A i esolution which 
proved the satety of England. The Lizard was the mth July, 
fiist land made by the Aimada, about sunset ; and 
as tlic Spaniaids took it for the Uanidiead near^Miiuii* 
Plymouth, theyliore out to sea with an intention ol 
returning next day, and attacking the English navy. 

They w'crc described by Fleming, a Scottish jniate, 
who was loving in those seas, and who immcui.itcly 
set sail to infoiiu the English admiral of their ap- 
proach •' Another loi tuiiate event which conti ibutcd 
extremely to the salety ol the Heet. Flffingliam had 
just time to get out ot poi t, w hen he saw the Spanish 
Aimada coming full s.iil towaids him, disposed in 
the form ol a descent, and stretching the distance of 
seven miles hum the cxtieuuty ol one division to 
that oi the othei . 

Till wiiteis of that age raise their style by a 
pompous dcsciiptioii of this spectacle: the most 
Tnaguiliceiit that luid ever appealed upon the ocean ; 
infusing equal tcrrui and admii.itiun into the minds 
oi all beholdei s. The lofty masts, the swelling sails, 
and the towering prows ol the Spanish galleons, seem 
impossible to be justly painted but by assiiining the 
colours ofpoetiy. and an eloquent historian of 
Italy, in iniitatiun ol' Clamden, has asset ted, that the 
Armada, though the ships bore every sail, yet ad- 
vanced 


^ Moiison, p. 1S8. 
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CHAP, vanceci m ith a slow motion ; as if the oce.inp,ioanc(l 
with snpportinp,, and the^Mllds «crc tiieil m itli iin- 
1588. pellinpf, so cnoimoiis The tintli, how- 

ever, n, that the largest ol tin Sp mish \ cssels would 
scarcely pass loi thud latcs in ihc jnesciit navy of 
England- yet weic they so ill liained, or so ill go- 
vcincd, that they weic cjuite unwieldy, and could 
not sad upon a w-iikI, nor tack on occasion, iioi be 
managed in stormy \Nc..tUei hy the seamen. Nei- 
thci Lite niecliaiiics ol slop hiiihhng, iioi the e\pe- 
riciicc orinaiiiieis, had allaii.cd so gieat peilectioii 
a.s could str\c loi the scciu iLy and govei nineiit of 
such bulky vessels; and the English who liad al- 
le.idy lia<l e.vpeilaiice how nriseis iccahle lhe> coni- 
nionl y weie, beheld w ithout dismay thcii ticiuciid- 
ous appeal ance. 

Ki- 1< 1 N(. li AM gave oitlcis not to come to close 
fight with the Spaiiiauls; wlieie the si/c ol the 
sliijis, hcbuspecleil, and ihenumheis of the soldicis, 
would he a disad\anta(re to the Eii'ilish, hut to can- 
noiiade lliciii .it a dtslancc, and to wail the oppoitii- 
nity which w Inds, cm i cuts, oi saiioiis aicidciits, 
must .dioid him, ol nitciceplmg some scatlcicd ves- 
.scls ol theeiieiiiv >.oi w.is it lon<> hehiie the escut 
answeicd espectatioii. A gieat slop ol Jh'.car, on 
board ol w Inch wasacoiisitleiahlejiait o( the Spanish 
inoiicy-, took liic hy acculciiL , and while all hands 
"Were cniploy-ed in cxtinguisliing the ilaiiies, she hll 
beliiiid the lest ol the Ainuitla - "I'lic gieat <ral Icon 
of Andalusia w. is detained by llie spi iiiging of her 
jnast. And both these vessels weie taken altei sonic 
lesistance, by Sn ^lallcis Di.ike As the Ai iiiada 
.ulv.iuccd up the channel, the Englisli hung iijmii its 
ic<ti, and still infested it w ith skiiiii.shes. Each ti ial 
alxitcd the conhdence cd the Spaniaicis, and .iddeu 
‘.ouiagc to the Engliiih , and the lattei soon luiiinl, 

that 


•1 Ucutnojlio, pait ii, lib iv. 
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iliat even in close Iiglit the size ol’tlie Spmish ships ^ 
«.is no ad\antj;i;e to tliciii Theii bulk exp.istd 
them the inoie to llie liie oi the enemy while then 
cinnnn, phiced too hijih. sliot ovei the heads of the 
Kn”;lisii. I he . I.nin h.ivinp; now i cached the coast 
of Eii'Jiland, tlie nohilitx and jrcutry hastened out 
w itii then vessels IVoni cvci v liai bom , and i einforced 
the nsliniial Tlic eirls oi ()\iotd, Noi thiiiiibei- 
land, and Cinnheiland, ssi Thomas (lOcil, sii Ro- 
iicit deed, SII \Valtei Jialci^li, sii Thomas Vavasor, 
s.r Tlioin.is (h'liaid, sii (jhailo*. Rloimt, with mmy 
otlieis. distiny;mshed tlieiuselxcs by' this f^cneioiis 
and ilisiiiterested sci \ ice of then coinitiy The 
Kiejrlisli licet, altei the conjunction of those ships, 
aiiioiinted to a iiiiiidied and foilvsail. 

Till- Aiinadi had now leached (kdais, and cast 
anc'iot lie lot e that place m expectation that the 
d'lke ol Ruiiia who li id 'molten intulheience ol then* 
appioach, woiihl put to sea and |om his hness to 
them 'Hie 1 ' n.>;l.ili adrmtai piactised heie i sne- 
tessliil sti.ita.»,om ii[>on ihe Sp.'inaids lie to.ik 
CIO lit nl h's snidici ships, and {illm;i; them with all 
< u.iihiistibic mateiials, sent t'lieiii one .diet another 
into the midst ot I'lie cnci'*v Tlie .Spjiiiaids fancietl 
that till \ w cl c- hie-iliips ol the same coiili ivaiicc witii 
a iamoiis scssel winch lia I lately' tloiie so iniicli e\e- 
( iiLinii 111 tliv ScIk Idc neat Autwcip, and Lhe\ nn- 
iiiedialciv cut tlicii tables, and took to ili<a,lit with 
the oieatest disoiflci and piecnnlation 'I'he I'iii'i;- 
lisli lei i upon tlieiii iiextiiioiniii^ niide iiicoiiliision ; 
aiul. besides iIoin;!;»i^.'ald mi i»;elo other sliijis they 
took Ol destiosed ahoiil twelve ol the eii' inv 

Hv this time It was becoiiic appnciit, that the 
intention loi wine iitliese piopaiatioiis tvcienindc hy 
the Spiniaids, wascntnely iiiistiated. 'I he vessels 
jiioMile'l [)v the diike ol Paiina, wcic made lot 
ti.iiisp()iliii;4 soldieis, not loi fijj;hliiijr ; .uid that "0- 
neial, when iiij^td to leave the haibuin, positively 

rei'uscd 
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c yui**' refused to exjpose his flourishing army to such ap- 
parent hazardf ; while the English not only were able 
1444. to keep the sea, but seemecT even to triumph over 
their enemy. The Spanish admiral found, in many 
rencounters, that while he lost so considerable a 
part of his own navy, he had destroyed only one 
small vessel of the English; and he foicsaw, that 
by continuing so unequal a combat, he must draw 
inevitable destruction on all the lemaindcr. He 
prepared therefore to leturn homcnards; but as 
the wind was contrary to his passage through the 
channel, he resolved to sail northwaids, and, mak- 
ing the tour of the island, reach the Spanish har- 
bours by the ocean. The English fleet lollowed 
him during some time ; and had not their ammu- 
nition fallen short, by the negligence of the offlees 
in supplying them, they had obliged the whole 
Anpada to sui render at discretion. The duke of 
Medina had once taken that lesolution ; but was 
diverted from it by the advice of his confessoi. 
This conclusion of the enterprise would have been 
more glorious to the English; but the event proved 

Deftatcd. almost equally fatal to the Spaniards. A violent 
tempest ovei took the Armada after it passed the 
Orkneys . The ships had already lost their anchors, 
and were obliged to keep to sea: The marine] s 
unaccustomed to such haidships, and not able to 
govern such unwieldy vessels, yielded to the fniy 
of the storm, and allowed their ships to drive eithei 
on the western isles of Scotland, or on the coast ol 
Ireland, where they were miserably wicckcd. Not 
a half of the navy rctuined to Spain ; and the sea- 
men as well as soldiers who remained, were so over- 
come with hardships and fatigue, and so disjiiritcd 
by their discomfiture, that tliey filled all Spain with 
accounts of the desperate valour of the English, 
and of the tempestuous violence of that ocean 
yrhich surrounds them 
•i 


Such 
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Such was the miserable and dishonourable con- chap. 
elusion of an enterprise which liad lieen prey>:iiing 
for three years, which had exhausted the te\cnuc i^os. 
and force of Spain, and which had long h lied all 
Europe with anxiety or expectation.. Phil'p, who 
was a slave to his ambition, but had an entire com- 
mand over his countenance, no sooner heard of the 
mortifying event which blasted all his hopes, than 
he fell on his knees, and rcndeiing thanks lor that 
gracious dispensation of providence, e\pic><sed his 
joy that the calamity was not greater. The .Spanish 
piicsts, who had soolten blest this holy ciiis.ide, and 
ioretold its inialltbie success, weic somewhat at a 
loss to account for the victoiy gained osertheca- 
tholic monarch by excommunicated heietics and an 
execrable iisui per ; Hut thev at last discovered, that 
all the calamities of the Spnniauls had piocecded 
liointlieii allowing the iiihUel Alooistu live among 
them.* 

Soo N after the defeat and dispersion of the Spanish 
Armada the queen bumnioticxl a new pat liaincnt ; 4 ibVeh. 
and leceived iiom them a supply ol two siilisidies 
and loui llUcenths, payable in luui ^lais. This is 
theliist instance that subsidies wcie doubled in one 
supply; and so unusual .1 concession was piobably 
obtained fioiii the joy of the picsciit success, and 
Iroiii the geiicial sense of the fpieeu's necessities. 

Some iiiciiibers objected to this heavy cliaige. on 
account oi the gi^at burthen of loans which had 
lately been imposed upon the nation.^ 

EcTZAShTii foiesaw, that this lioitse of commons^ 
like all the foiegoing, would he govciucd bvlhemcnc'* 
puritans; and theieloie, toobviule iheii enter puses, 
she 1 one wed at the beginning ol the session lici usual 
injunction, that the parliament should not on any 
account picsiimc to treat oi iiiattcis ccclesiastic.d. 
Motwithstaiiding this stiict inhibiiioii, the zeal of 

one 

^ See note [CC] at the end of the volume. 

' r See iiuie [ODJ at the end of the volume. 
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^ one I)cItii])()iL moved him to present .1 bill to the 

Commons iui leincilviii'r spiiitiinl ^licvances, aii<l 
liiu. loi icstiaiiiin,e;ll>c t) 1 army of ilic ecclesiastical coin- 
inission, i\Incli weicceitainly jrieat But -when Air. 
scctclai yAVolcy 1 ciuiiuled the house oi liei majesty’s 
commands, no one diust second the motion ; Uie 
bill ^\ns nut so uinck as lead* and the speaker le- 
turned it to Dauipoit sMtliout taking the least no- 
tice n[ it*’ Some nieralicisol the bouse, noLssith- 
standins; the uieiicial siibiiiission, neic even com- 
mitled to custody tin account ol this attempt. 

Tur impel Kills coudiict of Isli/.ibetli appeared 
still moic deal I) in another p.uliameutaiy tiansac- 
tion. I’lic iip.lit ol pni veyance was an ancient pi c- 
logallve, by which tbcolhccis ol the ci own could 
at pleasuie take piosisions lor (lie household iioin 
all Uic nciohhon I ino:; counties, anti could make use 
ol the carls .ind carnages ol thelaimcis, and llic 
piicu ol tlicse cot.imodjliis and sc-i \ kcs was li\ed 
and stated. 'J'he p.iMiiciit ol liie nionev was often 
tiislant and nnccitain , .snd the i.itcs, htimj; li\ed 
lielbic the discm Cl > ol the W csL Indies, weic Miiidi 
inleiioi to the |)]esciil it.a! ket jiiice, so that poi- 
se, aiicc, IicskUs the ‘I IS* IS i-l it, w.is iluass 
ic<j!,.u<Ied ns a "ical b'li then, and, hcii\» ai hiliai \ 
and casual, w.ns liable to jj^ieat abuses. W'e nia) 
iaiily piesume, that the hiui|4i\ eoiiitieis oi J'.liza- 
belh, siippoi Led by hei unlmiited pow ci , ^<ouh[^)e 
suie to lender lh*s pieio;i.ali\ c \ ei v cijipi cssi\ c to 
the people; and I'.iecuimnons had, List session, lound 
it iiccessaiy to pass a bill for icirnlalinji, tliese ex- 
actions But the hill was lost in the house ol peci s,' 
The coiitiniMiice of the nbiisos be^at a new attempt 
loi icdicss , and the same bill was now levived, and 
a^ain sent up to tbc house ul pecis, tojrethei with a 
bill loi sonic new lepihitions in the coiiit of 
eXchequei. Soon altei the commons icceived a 

message 

JT n'Fwes, p. 4S8. i« Stripe's life of Whugift, p. 2St), 
Kial> '**1. 1, p. 600. « U’Lwcs, p. 43 i. 
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message from ihe upiici house, dcsiiingthem ^P~ 

jioiiil *1 eoniiTutU'e l«n .i i.O!iIoii'-k’».\ tins con- 

ieieiiLC, llie iieci s ml M itieil tiuit tl'e qiiOLii, 

bv a 'It ■.•'.1 rleliteu'd 1]\' loi .1 lliiilcgh, liaci t‘\- 
jncsseil hci d that tlio coipipmiis s!i()iiJ<i 

piesiiiiie til l»)iw li t)ii i Cl pio* >;.itnc II tiieic 
-nci c aiiv .iliiisL's, siie <>aitl cithci id iciposnig piii- 
AOtaiicc, oi ni t'no pi.itlitc ol the <,iaiU ul l'.l'ic- 
qnei. bei iiiijusi) t\<is bolli .i.iil lop'o- 

M(la due uto iiialioii lute moiiM not p..ii.i<l liie 
pai lianic'.Ll to tDl'.-‘i ntcd'.ile tii lltc-.e n’lULi*.' [’lie 
eoiiinion'i, al.iitiiCtl .it tins iiitcMi'i^Lncc, .ippoipU'd 
anollici coiiiniKlce to allLtui tlic tpittii, .iiul ciKica- 
\()i!i tos.itislv liet ol llijfi liunibie and diililiil Jii' 
tODL.oMs Kli7.t'iclli g.ttc a gi.icioiis iCLi'plion to 
the coiiiiiDirtc .^hc t \pi essed hfi »ieal iHeslimabh 
loi’i,' ; Kiif ' DN.i’ds liti luviii. 5 , subnets ; winch, she 
Slid, i .'s^u.ilM ih'iM.I hci owii-cii, oi even IImu 
alls ol tlK.ii tonhl li.n c oi thcinsclscs She told 
them, that she Ii.kI altcady <^iseii oiileis loi an ni> 
rj'iiiv in'iothe .I’mscs .itlciidlii'a, puis ct ance, hut the 
tl.iM'cis ol the Sp.iindi nisasion h.ul icl.titlcd the 
piogies .1 ol th'.. dis!|;n , that shi hid as niiicii skill, 
ssiP. and powci to i me hei hoiisi hold as.nis subjects 
wh.itsucsei (o'j;oseiM thciis, .tud iitcdedas little the 
assistance ol hei iiv.i»libuuis, that the L\chec|uei w.is 
hci chaiiihci , coiiscqiiciitls inoie iie.ii to hci th.iii 
I'sen hei household, and llieieloii the less pioper 
lot them to nitei mtddle with; and th.il she would 
ul hci sell, with advice ul hei cuiiiicil and the judges, 
icihi.ss escis giievance in these niatteis, hut would 
not })eiiinL the coiiiiiiuiis, by laws moved without 
lui piisiLy, to bcie.is e hc*> ol the hoiioiii atleiiil.'iir 
these legiihitioiis ' 7'fie issue ol tins mattei wa . (he 
s.une that attended all contests between I'di/.i icdi 
•inil liei pailiaiiie'jts. .She seems even to h.ise 

lieen 

t D'l'tscs, [>. 410. ' Il>icl p. 4tl. 

*“ ;i\« £>/, ulfi I'f yWifO, f^o vab’tlo Inut/m. Jos • 
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CHAP, been more Imperious in this particular than her pre- 
deccssors ; at least her more remote ones : For they 
1589 . often perniittecl the abuses of purveyance" to be re- 
dressed by law." Edward III. a very arbitrary 
prince, allowed ten seveial statutes to be enacted 
for that purpose. 

In so great awe did the commons stand of every 
courtier, as well as of the crown, that they durst 
use no freedom of speech which they thought would 
give the least ofleuce to any of them. Sir Edward 
Hobby shewed in the house his extreme grief, that 
by some great personage, not a member of the house, 
he had been shaiply rebuked for speeches deliver- 
ed in parliament* He ciaved the favoui of the 
house, and dcslied that some of the members might 
inform that great personage of his true meaning 
and intention in these speeches.^ The commons, 
to obviate these mconveniencics, passed a vote that 
no one should re\ eal the scci cts of the house.*^ 

Th fc discumntiu e of the Ai mada had begotten in 
the nation a kind oi enthusiastic pission lor enter- 
prises against Spain ; and nothing seemed now im- 
possible to be alehicvcd by the valoiii and fortune of 
the English. Don Antonio, piioi of Cai to, a na- 
tural son of the loyal family of Poitugal, trusting 
to the aversion ot his countiyiucii against the (Cas- 
tilians, had .ulvanced a claim to theciown; and 
il)ing first to France, thence to England, had been 
encouiaged both by Henry and Eli/abelh in his 
pretensions. A design was (mined by the people, 
tiM* not the court of England, to coiujucr tlie kingdom 
for Don Antonio. Sir Francis Diake and Sii John 
Norris wcic the Icadeis in this romantic entci prise: 

Near 

* Sec note [FE] at the cud of the lohime. ** Sec the Statutes, 
under the liead of puivcyance. D’Ewes, p. 4J'i, 433. 

S An act was passed tins session, cniorciiig the former statute, 
which imposed twenty pounds a month on o\ery one absent from 
public worship: But the penalty vias restricted to tw«*tluids of 
tli« mcefflc of the recusant, Ehz. tap. 6. 
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Near twenty thousand volunteers* enlisted them- u ^ p 
selves in the service : And ships were hired, as well xilL * 
as arms provided, at the chaijrc of the adventuicrs. 

The queen’s frugality kept her from contributing 
more than sixty thousand pounds to the expence ; 
and she only allowed six of hei ships of war to attend 
the expedition.' There was more spirit and bra- 
very, than foresight or prudence, in the conduct of 
this enterprise. The small stock of the adventurers 
did not enable them to buy either provisions ui am- 
munition suflicient fur such an undertaking They 
even wanted vessels to stow the numerous vuliiutceis 
who crowded to them ; and they were obliged to 
seize by force some ships of the llansc Towns, which 
they met with at sea: An expedient which set them 
somewhat mm cat ease in point ui room for their 
wen, but iciuedicd not the deficiency ol theit pro- 
visions.' Had they sailed directly toPoitu^al, it 
is believed that the good-will of the people, joined 
to the defenceless state ol the countiy, might have 
ensured them of success : But, hc.iring that gi eat pi e- 
parations were making at the Groinc foi the inva- 
hioii ol England, they were induced to go thither, 
and destroy this new armament ol Spain. They 
broke into the haibour, burned some ships of war, 
paiticularly one commanded by Recalde, vicc-ad- 
miial of Spain; they defeated an aimy ol foiii or 
five thousand men, which was assembled to oppose 
tliein ; they assaulted the Gioine, and took the lower 
town, which they pillaged; and they would have 
taken the higliei , though well foitihcd, had they not 
found their ammunition and piovisions beginumg 
to fail them. The young Earl of JOssex, a nobleman 
orpiuiiiising hopes, fired with the ihiist of military 

honout , 

Birch's Memoirs of queen ElizabelFi, vul. i. p. 01. Mori- 
iuii, p. 207, says, that there were only fouitecn thousand sol- 
diers and four tliou!.and seamen in the whole on this expedition 
But the account contained in Dr. Birdi, is given by one of the 
most considerable of the adventurers. 

* Monson, p267. 


* Ibid. p. 159. 
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®xuL** Ijonour, had (^ecietly. iinknov.n to the queen, stolen 
fioni Kii^l.iiul, hcie joined the .Klventiiici ‘i ' and it 
***'■’• vas then a2i>eed hy cunuiion consent to fuakc sail 
loi Pnitiivl' Tiialn object oi then enterprise. 

Til h I. Mulish l.iiided .it P.iiiiclic, .1 sea-poit tovi’ii, 
tvthe Ic.»«ues hoiii I.islion , .in I Nouis led ll.c 
ami) (u thfiL Ciiptlid, A\h:’ic Di.il.c' pelcilook to'^ail 
lip the ii\ei .mil .ituck the cil* i.ilh iinil.cd ioices. 
By t!' s tiu.e the coiiit t>l Spam h 'd leisiiic 

to piep.ii e .i'..,ainsL the iiix asion. ^ ri i is x. el e tin cm 11 
into JLiduii'i '1 i'c 1*01 ti«<xue-c xM’i e d 'Sill nicil All 
suspected poiMiiis wtic taken into ' astoiK And 
thus, thoii'ili the iTili ibilams biiic jijiat .ihcetion to 
Don AiUonu), none ol tlien* diiist det l.ne in lavour 
ol the iiiv.ideis 'I ho Eno'idi .nnix. Ik x\t\t‘r, made 
themselves niaslcis o( llu- siiliuihs, x\hu )■ iboundcd 
With Itches oP all kinds; hiil .i. thc\ c'.c-nid to con- 
ciliate the alicclions oi the l\i!’'\ucse. <nid xxere 
irioic intent on houou: than piol 1 lhc\ observe.d a 
sit id discipline, and .thsi.iiueO It 0111 all plundci. 
Aleanuhilc thev loiind then .111111. iniition and pio- 
vision niucli esh.iusted the' luid lu I a siuj>,lc can- 
non to in. ike a hicach in the vails; the admiial h.id 
not been ..hie to pass sonic luilie'-M’s vhich «iuaided 
theiixer tlieie v.ts no .jppcai au( e oi an insuiiec- 
tioninlheii lasoui ; sickness Pi oin laimuc, hiiii}>.ei, 
and iiiteinpci .nice in vim .11. rl I nuts. Inwl seized the* 
•Hill) ■ So that it x\as hanul miessaiy to make all 
possiljle li.isic to jeiiiihai k. Ihcx vi.ienot puisiied 
liy the ein-in\ ; anti, hiidiii'i: al the nioiilh ol the 
live! sixtx ships h'dciMMlli lias .il 'ttHes. the) seized 
them .is laxvliil pii/e lliou'ih dies hclontred to the 
ilansc '1 ovns, .1 iieiilial pov ei . "1 hey s.iilcd thence 
to "N'l^o, V Inch they took and hill lied , and, having 
ia\.i^edi 1 iecoiiiiiiy aioiind,the) set sail anti .mixed 
in En»;laiid. Ahoxe lialPol these oallant adveiitnieis 
pci islicd by sickness, laiiiine, l.iLigue. and the sxxoid ,“ 


** fiiidi’s Mem oii«, Ml k. p. 6. 
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iiul Eng;lancl tciipcd inoic honour than profit ® **' 

this cxtiaoi dinary enterprise. It is computed that 
eleven hundred n;entleinen emliarlced on hoaid tlic iaw 
fleet, and that only thiee huiidicd andUl'ty siiivlv- 
ed those multiplied disastcis. * 

WiiLN these ships were on their voyage homc> 
isaids, they met with the cnil of Cunibeilaiid, nlio 
i\as outwaid bound, with a fleet ut seven sail, all 
rfpiipped at his own chaise, except one ship of war 
nliich the queen had lent him. That iiohlciuaii 
supplied sir Francis Drake uitli some pro\ isions ; a 
jrciicrosity which saved the lives of many of l)i ake’s 
men, hut ini w liich the otheis alteiwaids suflcicd 
sc\eieLy. Ciuinbei land sailed tnwaids the Teieeras, 
and took seveial pii/es rinin the enemy; but the 
iichcst, valued at a hiuuhcd thousand pounds, pe- 
iished in hei letuin, with all hei caij^o, ncai St. 
Michaels Mount in (loinwal Many ol these ad- 
veiituieis weie killed in a lash alteuqit at the Tci- 
ccias ; a "icat morlalits sei/etllhe lesl* And it was 
with (iiiricully that the few hands which lemanied 
were able to *-lcci the ships back into h.iiboiii.’' 

TiioLC.ii the signal .idva]itai>,es gained o>ci the AfTm^ m 
Spaiiiaids, and the spii it thence mi used into the 
Iish, pase Isli/ibeth «ieat seem ity dm iii'^ the lest 
of hei iei<i;n. she could not foiheai keep n,a, .m anxi 
oub c) e on Scotland, whose situation ie.»luc.l its 
icsolutiuiib always oi nupoitaiict to hei It uii‘i,!it 
have been evpected, that tins hi;;h spii ited piinces,, 
who knew so well to bi.ivc' daii;i,ei, would not ha\c 
lelaincd that iTialip;naiit jeaiouss lowaids liii lieu, 
with which, dm mo the lile-liiiii. ol jMai>, s’le liad 
been so much a<:;itatcd. James had mdeeil succceil- 
ed to all the claims of Ins niothei ; but he had not 
suceeded to the favour of the calhulicb, which 

could 


' Muiiiiuii, <> 101. 


^ Sirch'i Memuiis, vol i 'i Gl. 
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c hap , could alone render these claims dangerous.* And 
as the queen was now well advanced in years, and 
U 89 . enjoyed an unconti oiled authority over her subjects, 
it was not likely that the king of Scots, who was 
of an indolent unambitious temper, w'ould ever give 
. her any distuibance in her possession of the throne. 
Yet all these circumstances could not remove her 
timoious suspicions: And so far fiom satisfying the 
iKitioii by a settlement of the succession, oi a decla- 
ration of James’s title, she was as anxious to pre- 
vent every incident which might anywise raise his 
credit, or piocine him the regard of the English, 
as it he ha<l been her immediate rival and compe- 
titor. Most of his ministeis and lavouiites were 
her pensioners ; and as she was desirous to hinder 
him iruin inairynig and having cliildicn, she oli- 
ligcd them to I brow obstacles in the way of every 
alliance, even the most icasonable, which could be 
offeied him , and during some years she succeeded 
in this malignant policy.* lie had faxed on the 
elder daughter of the king of Denmaik, who being 
a remote pi iiicc and not powerl id, could give her no 
unibiugc; yet fhd she so artfully cross this negotia- 
tion, tliut (he Danish uioriarch, iiiipaticnl of delay, 
man icd his daughlci to the duke of Ih unsw ick. 
James then lenewed his suit to the younger pi in- 
ccss ; aiulslUl found obstacles lioin the intrigues of 
Elizabeth, who niciely with a view of intci posing 
delay, proposed to him the sister of the king ol 
^'avarie, a piincess much oUlei than himself, and 
enliiely destitute of loituiie. The young king, 
besides the desire oi secuiiiig himself by the pio- 
spect of issue, iiom tliose tiaitorous attempts, too 
fiequent among his subjects, had been so watched 
by the rigid austerity of the ecclesiastics, tliat he 
had aiiolher inducement to man y, w inch is not so 

usual 

* Mchil, p. 166, 177. 


* Winwood, \oI. i. p. 41. 
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usual with monarchs. Ilis impatience therefore c H a p. 
broke through all the politics of Elizabeth: The 
articles of marriage were settled: The ceremony 
was performed by proxy : And the princess em- 
balked for Scotland; but was driven by a storm 
into a port of Norway. This tempest, and some 
others which happened near the same time, were 
universally believed in Scotland and Denmark to 
Lave proceeded from a combination of the Scottish 
and Danish witches ; and the dying confession of the 
criminals was supposed to put the accusation be- 
yond all controversy.** James, however, though a 
great believer in sorcery, was not deterred by tliis in- 
cident from taking a voyage in older to conduct his 
bride home : Pie arrived in Norway ; carried the 
queen hence to Copenhagen ; and, having passed 
the winter in that city, he brought her next spi ing 
to Scotland, where they were joyfully leceivcd by 
the people. The clergy alone, who never neglected 
an oppoitunity of vexing their prince, made oppo- 
sition to the queen's coronation, on account of the 
ceremony of anointing her, which they alleged was 
cither a Jewish or a popish rite, and therefore ut- 
terly antichristian and unlawful. But James was as 
much bent on the ceremony as they ivere averse to 
It ; and, after much controversy, and many intrigues, 
his autliurlty, which h.ul not often happened, at last 
pievailcd over their opposition.** 

b Melvil, p. 180. ^ SpoUwood, p. 381. 
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A FTJUn a state of s;»cat an\Iety and many 
dinicultics, Kli/abcth liad at length reached ,i 
situation wlicic, though hei ahaiis still icquired at- 
tention, and fouiul cmployniciit loi hei ictnc spirit, 
she nas icmovcd I'loui all danger oi au) immediate 
revolution, and might icgaid tlic clloits of hci enc- 
liiics with some degice ol conlideiuc and secuiity. 
Her successful and piiulent adiniinsliatiou had 
gained liei, togethci mill the adiiiiiation of 
ioicigiiei'., the aifec tions ol lici on ri siil>|ccts , and 
alu'i the death ol the cp'ccn ol Scots, even the 
Latholics, ll0^^e\cr discontented, pictcndcd not to 
dispute hei title. Oi adhcie to anv othci personas licr 
< onijiclitoi f. lines, embed by Ins iactious nobilit) 

and ecclesiastics, pusses ->0(1 at home vei y little au- 
thoritv ; and vas solicitous to icniainon goodtenns 
mih Elizabeth and the English nation, in hopes 
til It time, aided bv his patient tranquillity, ’would 
sccnie him that licit succession to which Ills hiith 
entitled linn The Hollanders, though oser- 
matched in their contest 'with Spain, still made an 
olistiiKite leslslaiicc; and such was their iiticonquci- 
ablc aiitipathv to their old masters, and such the 
pi udent conduct of Young Maunce, their governor. 

that 
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that the subduinT of that small territory, ifat all chap. 
possible, must be the ^\oik of years, and the result 
of many and gi cat successes. Philip, -who, in Ins 1590. 
powci fill effott against England, had been tians- 
jiorted by i esentment and ambition beyond his usual 
c.iutious maxims, svas now disabled, and still muic 
discouraged, fiom adventuring ag.nn on such ha- 
zardous eiitei prises The situation also of alfaiis 
in Fiance began chiefly to employ his attention ; 
but notwithstanding all his aitihcc. and loicc, and 
cxpeiice, the events 111 that kingdom piosed eveiv 
<lay mote coiitiaiy to Ins expectations, and more 
lavouiablc to the li lends and cunlcdeiatcs of Eng- 
land. 

Tiifc violence of the league having consliained 
Jlcniy to dedal c war against the 1 lugonots, these 
religionists seemed exposed to the utmost danger ; 
and Elizabeth, sensible oi the intimate connexion 
between het own intciests ami those ol th.it party, 
li.id supported the king ol Navaitc hv lict nego- 
tiations 111 Gcrm.iny, and by huge sums ol money 
wliicli she remitted loi levying loiccs in that coun- 
tiy. This great prince, not discouraged by the 
■superiority ol Ins cnciiiics, took the field , and in 
the year KjS/ gamed, at Coutras, a complete vic- 
loi y over the aiiiiy of the Ficnch king ; hut as his 
.lilies, the Germans, were at the same lime dis- 
t oinhtcd Iiy the aiiiiy of the league, under the duke 
ol Guise. Ins situation, notwithstanding his victory, 
seemcil still .is dcspcr.ate as ever. The chief ad- 
santage which he le.iped by this diversity ol success 
aiose lioin the dissensions which by that means took 
pl.icc among his enemies. The inhabitants ol Pans, 
JiitoMcated with adiniiation of Guise, and stronglv 
piejudiccd against their king, whose inienliuns had 
become suspicious lO them, took to aims, and 
obliged Ileiiiy to lly lor his salely. That prince, 
dissembling his le'-cntmcnt, entcicd into a nego- 
tiation with tlic league; and, having coufeired 

A a a m-iiy 
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oHices on Guise and his partisans, sum- 
moned an assembly of the states at Bluis, on pre- 
1590 . tence of finding expedients to support the intended 
war against the Hugonots. The vaiious scenes of 
perfidy and cruelty, which had been exhibited in 
Fi:mce, had justly be^tten a mutual diffidence 
amon^ all parties ; yet Guise, tiusting more to the 
timidity than honour of the king, rashly put him- 
self into the hands of that monarch, and expected, 
Miird w^ of by the ascendant of his own genius, to make him 
^we. submit to all his exorbitant pretensions. Heniy. 
though of an easy disposition, not steady to his i e- 
solutioiis nor even to his piomises, wanted neither 
courage nor capacity ; and finding all his subtilities 
eluded by the vigoui of Guise, and even his throne 
exposed to the most imminent dangei, he embraced 
inoic violent counsels than were natural to him, and 
ordeied that prince and his brother, the cardinal of 
Guise, to be assassinated in his palace. 

This cruel execution, »hich the necessity of it 
alone could excuse, had ncaily proved fatal to the 
.luthoi, and seemed at hist to plunge him into 
greater dangers than those which he sought to avoid 
by taking vcnge.ince on his ciieiny. The partisans 
of the lc.igue w Cl c iiifianied w ith the utmost r.ige 
against him. The populace every where, particularly 
at Palis, renounced .illegiance to him The eccle- 
siastics and the pieachcrs filled all places with exe- 
ciations against his name, and the most powerful 
cities ancT most opulent provinces appeared to 
combine in a lesolution, either of renouncing mo- 
narchy, or of changing their monarch. Henry, 
finding slender lesouices among hiscatholic subjects, 
>vas constrained to enter into a confederacy with the 
Hugonots and the king of Navaire: He enlisted 
lai gc bodies of Swiss inlaiitiy and Getman cavalry 
And, being still supported by his chief nobility, he 
assembled by all these means an army of near forty 
housand men, and advanced to the gates of Pai is, 

leady 
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ready to crush the league, and sulidue all his ene- chap. 
mies. The desperate icsolution ot one mail divert- 
ed the course of these gt eat events. Jaques Cle* 1390. 
nicnt, a Dominican friar, inflamed by that bloody 
spirit of bigotry which distinguishes this century, 
and a great pai t of the folloiviiig, beyond all ages 
of the world, embraced the resolution of sacrificing 
his own life, in order to save the church from the 
persecutions of a heretical tyrant ; and, being ad- 
mitted under some pretext to the king’s presence, 
he gave tliat prince a mortal wound, and ivas im- 
mediately put to death by the courtiers, who hastily 
revenged the murder of their sovereign. This me- 
moiable incident happened on the fiist of August 

1589. 

Tnc king of Navarie, next heir to the crown, 
assumed the govei nnient by the title of Henry IV. 
but succeeded to much greater difficulties than those 
which surrounded his predecessor. The prejudices 
ciitcitaincd against his ieiigiotiniadeagie.it part 
of the nobility immediately descit him ; and it nas 
only by his promise of hearkening to coiiicieni.es 
and instruction, that he could engage any of the ca- 
tholics to adhere to his undoubted title. The league, 
govcincd by the duke of Mayciine, hiothci to Guise, 
g.ithered new force, and the king of Spain cnlet- 
tained views, either ot dismeii'-bcring the Fieiich 
monarchy, or of annexing the wliole to his own 
dominions. In these distressfuf ciiciimstances, Hen- 
ry addiessed hinisetf to £lizabeth, and found her 
well disposed to contribute to his assistance, and to 
oppose the progress of the catholic league, .and of 
Philip, her inveterate and dangerous eiieiiiics. To 
pi event the desertion ol his Swiss and Ccinian 
auxiliaries, she made him a present of twenty-two 
thousand pounds, a greater sum than, as he de- 
clared, he had ever seen before : And she sent him 
a reinlbicciiicnt of four thousand ineii under lord 
Willoughby, an officer of reputation, wlioj’oinud 
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French at Dieppe. Strcngthenc<l by these sup- 
plies, Ilciiiy rnaiclicd directly to Paiib , and, having 
1 S 90 . taken the suburbs sword in haiid, he abandoned 
them to be pillaged by his soldicis. He employed 
this body ot £n<^lish in many other entci prises ; and 
still found reason to praise their courage and fade- 
lity. The time of their service being elapsed, he 
dismissed them with ni.uty high ct mmcnclations. Sir 
William Druiy, Sir Thomas Uaskctviile, and sir 
John Boroughs, acquired leputation in this cain- 
paign, and icvived in France the ancient lame of 
English valour 

ProKremof Till aimy, which Henry, ne\t campai«n, led into 
jburS[ ***** field, nas much iufeiior to that of the fcague , 
but as It was cuuipobcd ot the chief nobility of 
Fiance, lie feared not to cncuuntcr his enemies in 
a pitched battle at Yvrcc, and he gained a complete 
victory over them. 'Ihis su,.cess enabled him to 
blockade Pans, and he reduced tfiat capital to the 
last extremity of lainine ; when the dnkc of Paiuia, 
in consequence of oidcis Iiom Pliilip, marched to 
the relict of the league, and obliged Henry to laisu 
the blockade. Having pcrioinicci tins impoitant 
seivice, he rcticatcd to the low countiies , and, by 
his consummate skill in tiu* allot avji, pei formed 
these long marches in the lace of the enemy, wiifi- 
out .iffoidiiig the Frencli mon.iich that oppoitiinity 
svliich he sought, of giving him battle, 01 so niiich 
as once putting his aim> iii disorilei. The only 
loss which he sustained w'as in the Low Connliies ; 
where pi nice Maurice took advantage ol his alt- 
seiice, and iccovcrcd some places which the dukcol 
Paiiiia h.td iorniei ly conquered from the States ** 
Tut situation of Henry’s affairs, though pro- 
mising, was not so well advanced or established as 
to make the queen discontinue her succours ; and 
she was still more confirmed iii the resolution of 

supporting 

iIScc note [FF] at tlic cud of the xeJume, 
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jjupporting; him by some ativantages gained by thec hap. 
kin<r of SjJHin. The duke of* Meicoeur, goveinoi 
oflbitanny, a prince of' the house of Loiraine, had ufi. 
declared for the league ; and, finding himself haul 
pressed by Henry’s forces, he had been obliged, in 
ordui to secure himself, to intiuducu some Spanish 
tioops into the sei-port towns oi that province. 
iCli7abeth wan alainied at the daiigci ; and foresaw 
that the Spaniards, besides infesting the Knglisli 
canniieicc by privatccis, might employ these h.ii- 
bouis as the seat of their naval piepaiations, and 
might inoie easily fioui that vicinity, than (roiii 
Sjiaiii oi Poitugal, project an invasion of England. 

Siie concluded, theiefoic, a new licaty ^Mth iieni y, 
iiinhicli she engaged to send ovet tin ce thousand 
men, to be employed in tiie leduction ol ilritanny ; 
and she stipulated that her diaigcs should, in a 
twelvcmontli, or as soon as the enemy v\as evpelled, 
be reiiindcd hei.‘ These forces were lomm.nuleil 


by sir .fohn Noiris, and inidci him l>y his inotliei 
Henry, and hy Anthony Shiile). Sii Uogei W'll- 
liaiiis was at the head of a small body nliicli garii- 
feoiicd Dieppe* And a squadionol ships, iindci tfie 
coiiimand of sii llenty Palmer, lay ii|>uii the coast 
ol Fiance, and iiiteiccpted all the vessels helong- 
iiig to the Spaniaidsoi the leagucis. 

Till, opeiatioiis ol war can very little bciegii- 
latcd befoiehaiid by any licaty or agiecineiit ; and 
Henry, who found it necessary to lay .iside the pro- 
j‘ected entcipiise against IhiUnny, peisuaded the 
English cominandeis to j'oiii his aiiny, and to take 
.1 shaie ill the hostilities which he caiiied into Pi- 


caidy.' Notwitiistandiiig the disgust which Eli/a 
lietli icceiv'ed from tins disappointment, he laid be- 
fore liei A plan foi expelling the leaguuis liom Noi- 
mandy, and persauded hci to send ovci a new body 
ui loui. thousand men to assist him in that entei- 


prise. 


^ Camden, p. 561. 
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CHAP, prise. The carl of Essex ivas appointed general of 
these forces ; a young nobleman, who, by many 

^ 1591. exterior accomplishments, and still more real merit, 
was daily advancing in favour with Elizabeth, and 
seemed to occupy that place in her afiections which 
Leicester, now deceased, had so long enjoyed. Es- 
sex, impatient for military fame, was extremely un- 
easy to lie some time at IMeppe unemployed ; and, 
had not the orders which he received from his mis- 
tress been so positive, he would gladly have ac- 
cepted of Heniy’s invitation, and have marched to 
join the French army now in Champagne. This 
plan of operations was also proposed to Elizabeth 
by the French ambassador, but she rejected it with 
great displeasure ; and she threatened inimediutcly 
to recall her troops, if Henry should persevere any 
longer in his present practice, ol breaking all con- 
cert with her, and attending to nothing but his own 
interests.* Urged by these motives, the French king 
at last led his army into Normandy, and laid siege to 
Roiien, which he reduced to great diFficulties. But 
the league, unable of themselves to take the held 
against him, had again recourse to the dnke of Par- 
ma, who received oidcrs to march to their reliol. 
He executed this enterprise with In's usual abilities 
and success ; and, for the present, (rustiated all the 
projects of Henry and Eli/abcth. Tins jninccss, 
who kept still in view the inteicsts of hci own king- 
dom in all her foreign transactions, w'as impatient un- 
der these disappointments, bhinied Hem y lor his ne- 
gligence in the execution ot treaties, and complained, 
that the English forces were tin ust lorciuost in every 
hazardous enterprise.’* It is probable, how ever, th.it 
their own ardent courage, and their desue of distin- 
guishing themselves in so celebrated a theatre of wai , 
were the causes why they so often enjoyed this pe- 
rilous honour. 

NoTWITHSTANUINr 
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Notwithstanding the iudifTerent success ofc h a v. 
former enterprises, the queen was sensible how ne- 
cessary it was to support Henry against the league i'i9i 
Olid the Spaniaids; and she formed anew treaty 
with him, in which they agreed never to make peace 
with Philip but by common consent; she piomised 
to send him a new supply of four thousand men ; 
and he stipulated to repay her charges in a twelve- 
month, to employ these forces, juiued to <i body of 
Flench ttoops, in an expedition against Biitaimy, 
and to consign into her hands a sea-port town of 
that province, foi a retreat to the English/ Henry 
knew the impossibility of executing sonic of these 
ai tides, and the imprudence of iulhllmgothci s; but, 
finding them rigidly insisted on by iCli/abelli, he 
accepted ot her succours, and tiustcil that he might 
easily, on some pretence, be ahlo to excuse his 
failure iii executing his part of the ticaty. 'I'his 
campaign was the least successful of all those which 
he had yet catiicd on against the league. 

During these military operations m FnuJce, 
Elizabeth employed hei naval power against Philip, iw^tocs 
and endeavoured to inteicept his Wc-t-lndiau tica-isp.1I!i. 
siircs,|the source of that greatness wliicli leiuleied 
him so forniidaljlc to all his neighlionis. She sent 
a squadron of seven ships, under the command ol 
loid Thomas llowaul, loi his sciviee ; but the king 
of Spain, infoimedof hci piir{>ose, iiUed out a gieal 
force of hlty-fivesail, and dispatched them to escoiL 
the Indian fleet. They fell in with the English 
squadron ; and, by the couiagcous obstiii.icy ot sir 
J{.ichardGienville,thc vicc-adiniial, who refused to 
make his escape by flight, they took one vessel, the 
fust English ship of war that had yet lalleii into 
the hands ol the Spanianls.'‘ The lest of the 
squadron returned safely into England, frustrated 

of 

1 Rymcr, vol. xvi. p. 151. 168. I7l. 173. 
t See oote [GO] at ike end vI tlie volume. 
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CHAP of tlicir expectations, but pleasing themselves with 
1 ^ V the i(lc.t tlut then attempt had not been altogetJier 

>'^'1. iiiiitlcss ill bin Ling the enemy. The Indian fleet 
hud been so long dcUiined m the Huvaniia from the 
feat of the Knglisli, that they were obliged at lu't to 
sot sail in an iiiipioper season, and mostof thcnipe- 
iislied by shipnreck. ere they icached the Spanish 
iiai hours' The earl of Cuin 1 >eiland made a like 
unsuccessful cnteipiisc against the Spanish tiade. 
lie rallied out one ship of the queen’s and seven 
others equipped at his own expeiice: but the pi izes 
which he made did not compensate the charges.'" 

The spnit ui these expensive and hazardous ad- 
vcntiiies w.is very picvalent in England. Sir Wal- 
ter Uaicigh, who had enjoyed gie.it iavoui vvitli 
thc<]iiceii, finding his intcicst to decline, detei- 
jjiined torccovei hei good graces by some important 
iiiidei taking; and aslus icputuioii was high among 
his coiintiymca, he peisu.ided gicat iiumheis toen- 
gage M itU him as volunteers in an attempt on Uie 
West Indies. The fleet was detained so long m the 
( 'li.iiincl by contrary winds, that the season was lost ; 
ivalcigh w.ts lecallcd by tlie queen Sir Mai tin 
riobisliei succeeded to the coininand, .ind niadc a 
piii.ilecring soyage against the Spaniards. He 
took one licli caiiack neat the island oi Floics, and 
dcstioycd another " About the same time Thomas 
White, a Londunci, took two Spanish ships, 
winch, besides fouitceii hundred cliests ui qiiick- 
silvci, conlalncd about two millions ot hulls lor 
indulgences ; a commodity useless to the Knglisli, 
hut which had cost the king ot Sp.un thice bun- 
dled thousand lloi ms, and would have been sold by 
him in the Indies lor fave millions. 

I'll IS war did gieat d.iimige to Spain - but it was 
attended witli curisideiable expence to England ; 

and 

1 Monson, p. 163. Ibid. p. I 69 . 

" Ibid. p. IOj. Cooiden, p, 369. 
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.ind Elizabeth’s ministers computed that, since 
coinniencement ol it, she had spent in Flanders and 
France, and on her naval expeditions, above one laS" 
million two hundred thousand pounds;” a chaigu 
which, notwithstanding her extreme frugality, was 
too buidensome lor her nairow revenues to suppoit. 

She summoned thcrefoie a parliament in older to 
obtain supply. But she either thought hci authoi ity m ,.!! "*"*' 
so cslabhsheil that slic needed to make them no 
concessions in return, oi she lated hei power .ind 
pieiogative above irioiicy : For there nevei wms any 
pailiameiit w'honi she tieated in a nioie haughty 
inanncr, wliotn she made more sensible of their own 
we.ikness, oi whose pi ivi leges she nioie openly vio- 
lated. When the spcakei, sit Eduard Coke, in.ule 
the three usual icquests, of freciloin from aiicsts, 
of access to her pci sun, and of libuity ul speech, 

.she leplicd to him, by the mouth ol Puckering, loitl 
kcepei, that liberty of speech uas gi anted to the 
coiinnons, but they must know what libcity they 
wcie entitled to ; not a liboity foi cveiy one to speak 
what he listeth, or what cuincth in ins biaiii to 
utter: their privilege cxteniled no faithei than a 
libei ty ol A) e or No' That she enjoined the spcakei , 
if he peiceived any idle he.iiis so negligent of theii 
own safely as to attcinfit iclonuing the chinch, oi 
innovating in the couiiiiuiiucalth. that he should lu- 
iiise the bills exhibited for tliatpui pose, till they were 
examined by such as wcie fitter to considci ol these 
things, and could better judge ol them That she 
would not impeach the freedom ol then persons ; 
but they must beware lest, undei coloui of this pii- 
vilege, they imagined that any neglect ul their duty 
could be covered Ol protected. And that she would 
not lefuse. them access to liei pci sou, provided it 
were upon urgent and weighty causes, and at times 

convenient, 

* Strype, \oI. iii. 
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c^iA^P. convenient, and when she might have leisure from 
other impoilant afl'airs of the realm.** 
i9‘U. Notwitusianding the menacing and con- 
temptuous ail of this speech, the intrepid and inde- 
fatigable Peter Wentworth, not discouraged by liis 
Joi iiiei ill-success, ventured to transgress the imperial 
ordeis of Elizabeth. 11c piesentcd to the lord 
keeper a petition, in which he desired the upper 
house to join with the lower in a supplication to her 
majesty for entailing tfie succession of the crown; 
and he declared that he had a bill ready picparedfor 
that purpose. This method of piocceding was suf- 
iicientfy lespectful and cautious ; but the subject 
was always e.\tremcly disagreeable to the queen, and 
wfiat she had cxpiessly piohibited any one from 
meddling with * She sent W entworth immediately to 
the Tower; committed sir Thomas Bromley, who 
liad seconded him, to the Elcet pi ison, together with 
Stevens and Welsh, two membeis to whom sir 
Thomas had communicated his intention.'* About 
a fortnight after, a motion was made in the house, to 
petition llie queen for tiic iclease of these members ; 
but it was answered by all the piivy-counsellois 
tlicrc present, that lici majesty had committed them 
for causes best known to heisetf, and that to press 
her on lliat licad would only lend to tlie prejudice 
of tfic gcntlcnicii whom they meant to serve . She 
would leleasc them whcncvei she thought proper, 
and would be bcttei plejsed to do it of her own 
piopci motion, than from ihcii suggestion.' The 
house willingly accjuiesced in this reasoning. 

So aibitiaiy an act, at the commencement of the 
session, might well repress all farther attempts for 
freedom : but the religious zeal of the puritans was 
not so easily icstraiiied ; and it inspired a courage 
wliiuli no human motive was able to surmount. 

Morrice, 

" D’Ewes, ]i. 4C0, 469 Tiwnsend, p. 37. 

" D'Ewes, p. 470. ’ 'lownsend, p. 54. ' D'Ewes, p. 497. 
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Morricc, chancellor of the dutchy, and attorney of c h a P. 
the court of wards, made a motion for redressing the 
abuses in the bishops' courts, but, above all, in the 1593. 
high commission ; where sul»criptions, he said, were 
exacted to articles at the pleasure of the prelates ; 
where oaths were imposed, obliging persons to an- 
swer to all questions widiout distinction, even 
though they should tend to their own condemnation ; 
and where every one who refused entire satisfaction 
to the commissioners was imprisoned, without relief 
or remedy.” This motion was seconded by some 
members ; but the ministers and privy-councellors 
opposed it, and foretold the consequences which 
ensued. The queen sent for the speaker, and, after 
requiring him to deliver to her Morricc’s bill, she 
told him that it was in her power to call parlia- 
ments, in her power to dissolve them ; in her powei 
to give assent or dissent toanydetennination whiih 
they should lorm : That her purpose in summoning 
this parliament was two-fold: to have laws enacted 
for the farther enforcement of uniformity in religion, 
and to provide for the deience of the nation against 
the exorbitant power of Spain: That these two 
points ought, theicfoie, tube the object of their 
deliberations: She had enjoined them already, by 
the mouth of the lord keeper, to meddle neither 
with matters of state nor religion ; and she wondeied 
how any one could be so assuming as to attempt a 
subject so expressly contraiy to her prohibition : 

That she was highly ofiended with this presumption : 
and took the present opportunity to reiterate the 
commands given by the keeper, and to lequire that 
no bill, regarding either state aflitirs, or leforma- 
tion in causes ecclesiastical, be exhibited in the 
house : And that, in particular, she charged the 
speaker upon his allegiance, if any such bills wcie 

oHbred, 


■ D'Ewes, p. 474* Towngewd, p. 60 
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CHAP. ofTered, absolutely to refuse them a rcafling, and 
not so much as to permit them to be debated by the 
1593. members.' This command Iroin the queen 

submitted to ivithout farther question. JVlorrice ivas 
.seized in the house itselfbv a seijeaiit at aims, dis- 
charged fiom his uHice of chancellor of the dutchy, 
incapacitated from any practice in his piofcssion as 
a common lanyei, and kept some yeaia piisoner iii 
Tilbury castle." 

T n K queen having thus expressly pointed outboth 
IS hat the house should and sliould not do, the com- 
mons were as obsequious to the one as to the other 
of her injunctions. 'Ihey passed a law against ic- 
ciisants ; such a law as was suited to the severe cha- 
lactcr of Klizabcth. and to the persecuting spiiit of 
the age. It lias intituled, An aU to t etain her ma- 
jesly i mhfetli tti thea due obedience; and was meant, 
as the prearnhlc ileclarcs, to obviate such inconve- 
niences and penis as might grow from the wicked 
practices ol seditious scctaiics and dislojal persons ■ 
I'oi these two s[)ecics of ciiminals weie always, at 
that time, coiiloundcd togcthci, as equally danger- 
ous to the pc.iec ol society. It was enacted, that 
any pci son abosc sixteen ycais of age, who obsti- 
nately reliiscd dui ing the space oi a month to attend 
public Avotship, sliould he committed to prison ; 
tliat if, altei being cundcinncd for tliis ullcncc, he 
persist three months in his lefiis.il, he must ah|uiL* 
the leuliii ; and Uial, li lie ciiliei lefusc this condi- 
tion, OI leluiii alter b.uiishnK'ut, he slionld siilici 
capitally as a Iclon without benefit of cleigy.* 1 his 
law hole equally haid upon the puritans and upon 
the catliuiics ; and, had it not been imposed hy the 
<|uccn's authoiily, was certainly, in lliat lespect, 
iniich coutiary to the private sentiments and incli- 
nations ol ihcuiajuiily in the house of commons. 

Ver) 

•DFwcst p. 471. 478. YimnsemI, p. 68. ’• 
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Veiy little opposition, however, appears tlicic 

have been openly made to it.^ v^-vO 

The expences of the war with Spain having ic- 
duced the queen to gieat didicultics, the grant of 
subsidies seems to have been the most impoitant bu- 
siness of this parliament: and it uas a signal proot 
of the high spirit oi Elizabeth that, while conscious 
of a present dependence on the cuinmuns, she open- 
ed the session with the most haughty ticatniciit of 
them, and covered hei weakness under such a lofty 
appearance of supeiiority. The commons leadily 
voted two subsidies and four hfteeuths ; but, this 
sum not appearing sufficient to the couit, an un- 
usual expedient was fallen upon to induce them to 
make an enlargement in their concessions. I'hc 
peeis informed the commons, in a cunfeicncc, that 
tliey could not give their consent to the supply voted, 
thinking it too small for the queen's occasions: 

They therefore proposed a grant of three subsidies 
and si.\ fifteenths; and dcsiieda farther confeiencc 
in order to persuade the commons to agree to this 
measure. The commons, who had acquired the 
privilege of beginning hills of subsidy, took offence 
at this piocedure of the lords, and at first absolutely 
rejected the proposal : But being alraid, on rcHec- 
tion, that they had by this refusal given offence to 
tlieir superiors, they both agreed to the conference, 
and afterwards voted the additional subsidy.* 

Tu£ queen, notsvitlistanding this unusual con- 
cession of the commons, ended the session with a 
speech, containing some reprimands to them, and 
full of the same hi^h pretensions which she had as- 
sumed at the opening of the parliament. She took, 
notice, by the mouth of the keeper, that ceitain 
members spent more time than was necessai y, by in- 
dulging 

' After enacting this statute, the clergy, in orclei to remove 
the odium from themselves, often took care that recusants should 
be tried by the civil judges at tlie assizes, rather tlun by tlie 
ecclesiastical commissioners. Stryfie’s Annals, >ol. iv. [j. %()4. 

* D’Ewes, 483, 487, 488. 'fownsend, p. 66. 
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c H A p. dulling themselves in harangues and reasonings: 
And she expicssed her displeasure on account of 
m j. theii not payingdue reverence to privy-counsellors, 

“ who,” she told them, ** were not to be accounted 
“ as common knights and burgesses of the house, 
“who are counsellors but duiing the parliament : 

“ Whereas the otliers arc standing counsellors, and 
“ foi theii wisdom and gi cat service are called to 
“ the council of the state.”' The queen also, in her 
own person, made the parliament a spiiited ha- 
languc ; in whi^h she spoke of the justice and mo- 
deration ofliergoveinment, expressed the small am- 
bition she had ever entertained ot making conquests, 
displayed the just giounds of her quairel with the 
king ol Spam, and discovered how little she ap- 
prehended the power of that monarch, even though 
he should make a greater effort against her than that 
of his Invincible Aimada. “ But I am informetl,” 
added she, “ that when he attempted this last inva- 
“ siun, some upon the sea-coast forsook theii towns, 
“ lied up highei into the country, and left all na- 
“ ked and exposed to his entrance ' But I sweai un- 
“ to you by God, if I knew those persons, oi may 
“ know ol any that shall do so hcieaftei, 1 will 
make them feel what it is to be iearfnl in so nr- 
“ gent a cause.’ *’ By this menace, she probably 
gave the people to understand, that she would exe- 
cute maitial law upon such cowaids: For there was 
no statute by which a man could be punished for 
changing his place oi abode. 

Th£ king of Fiance, though he had hitherto 
made war on the league with great bravery and ic- 
putatioii, though he had this campaign gained con- 
siderable advantages over them, and though he was 
assisted by a cousideiable liody of English, under 
IN orris, who carried hostilities into the heart of Bri- 

tanny, 

D’Esses, p. 4(i6. Timnseiu], p. 47. 

^ D'Enu, p. 406. Towweud, p. 48. 
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tany, iras become sensible that he neVer could by 
force of arms alone render himself master of hia 
kingdom. The nearer he seemed by his military sue- iMs. 
cesses to appt'oach to a full possession of the throne, 
the more discontent and jealousy arose among those 
Romanists \rho adhered to him ; and a party was 
formed in his own court to elect some catholic mo- 
narch of the royal blood, if Hepry should any lon^ 
ger refuse to satisfy them by declaring his conver- 
sion. This excellent prince was far from being a bi- 
got to his sect; and as he deemed these theological 
disputes entirely subordinate to the public good, he 
had secretly determined, from the beginning, to 
come some time or other to the resolution i equired 
of him. He had found on the death of his piede- 
cessor, that the hugonots, who formed the bravest 
and most faithful part of his army, were such de- 
termined zealots, that if he had at that time abjured 
their faith, they would instantly have abandoned 
him to the pretensions and usuipations oi the ca- 
tholics. The more bigoted catholics, he knew, pai- 
ticularly those of the league, had entcitained such 
an unsurmountable prejudice against Ins pet sun, 
and diffidence of his sincerity, that even his ubjuia- 
tiun would not reconcile them to his title ; and he 
must either expect to be entirely excluded fiom the 
tin one, or he admitted to it on such terms as would 
leave him little more than the mere shadow of roy- 
alty. In this delicate situation he had icsolved to 
temporise ; to retain the hugonots by continuing in 
the profession of their religion ; to gain the mo- 
derate catholics by giving them hopes ol his con- 
version ; to attach Imtli to his person by conduct 
and success ; and he hoped either that the animosity 
arising from war against the league, would make 
them drop gradually the question of religion, oi 
that he might in time, after some victories' over his 
enemies and some conferences with divines, make 
finally, with more decency and dignity, that abju- 
Voi. V. B b r.'ition. 
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CHAP ralion, which must have appeared at first mean as 
well as suspicious to both parties. 

1593. When the people are attached to any theological 
teiiets, merely from a general persuasion or prepos* 
thccathohc session, they are easily induced by any motive or 
authority to change their faith in these mysterious 
subjects ; as appears from the example of the Eng* 
lish, who, during some reigns, usually embraced, 
without scruple, the still varying leligion of their 
sovereigns. But the French nation, where princi- 
pies had so long been displayed as the badges of fac- 
tion, and where each party had fortified its belief by 
an animosity against the other, were not found so 
pliable or inconstant ; and Henry was at last con- 
vinced, that the catholics of his party would entirely 
abandon him, if he gave them not immediate satis- 
faction in this particular. The hugonots also, taught 
by experience, clearly saw that his desertion of them 
was become absolutely necessary for the public set- 
tlement ; and so general was this persuasion among 
them, that, as the duke of Sully pretends, even the 
divines ol that party purposely allowed themselves 
to be woisled in the disputes and conferences, that 
the king might more icadily be convinced of the 
weakness of tlieii cause, and might more coidially 
and sincerely, at least more decently, embrace the 
leligion which it w.is so much his interest to believe. 
If this sell-denial in so tender a point should ap- 
peal inciedible and 8U|>ornaluial in theologians, it 
will at least be thought vei y naluial, that a prince so 
little instiucted in these mailers as Henry, and de- 
sirous to picsei've his sincerity, should insensibly 
bend his opinion to the necessity of his affairs, and 
should believe that party to have the best arguments 
who could alone put him in possession ol a kingdom. 
All cncumstances, therefore, being prepared for this 
great event, that monarch i enounced the protestant 
leligion, and was solemnly iecei>cd by the French 
pi elates ol his party into the bosom of the chuicli. 

ELiaAliJiTll, 
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Elizabeth, who was herself attached to the |ii'0- r ii a p. 
testants, chiefly hy her iiiteiests aiul the citcumsi.ui- 
cesof'her biith, and ^\hu seems to have entertained 1593. 
some piopcnsity diinntr hei whole'life to the catho- 
lic superstition, .it le.ist to the .incicnt ceremonies, 
yet pretended to be extiemcly displc.ised with this 
abjuidtion of Henry ; and she wiote him .an .in^ty 
letter, reproachinp; him with this intciested change 
of his religion. Sensible, howevei , that the league 
and the king of Spain were still their common ene- 
mies, she heaikened to his apologies ; continued 
hei succours both of men and money ; and formed 
a new treaty, in which they uiiitiially stipulated 
never to make pc.icc but by coniinon agreement. 

The intrigues ol Sptiin were not limited to Fia.icc Stouii 
and England : By means of the never failing pre- 
tence of religion, joined to the influence of money, 

Philip excited new disoidcis in Scotland, and gave 
fresh alaiiiis to Elizalieth. George ICei, brotlier 
to loid Newhottle, had been taken, while he was 
passing sect ell y into Spain; and papers w'cre found 
about him, by which a d.mgcrous conspiiacy of 
some catholic nohlciiicii with Philip was discovered. 

The earls of Angus, Eiiul, and Huntley, the lieads 
oi thiec potent families, li.ul enleied into .1 coii- 
Jedciacy with the Spanish inoiLiicJi : And hatl sti- 
pulated to r.iise all iheii loiees; to join iheni lo a 
body ot Spanish tioops, w Inch riiiiip pioniibed to 
send into Scolla.ul , .ind, altei ro-csi.iblishing the 
catholic religion in that kingdom, to nuicli with 
their united powei in older to cfiecL the same pui- 
pose in England ' Graham of Fintiy, who h.id also 
entered into this conspiiacy, was taken, and arraign- 
ed, and executed. Elizabeth sent loid Bui ongb am- 
bassador into Scotland and exhorted the king to 
e.\crcisc the same seventy on the thice e.iils, to con- 
fiscate then estates, and, by annexing them to the 

crown, 

' Spolsw nod, p. 301 . R>iiicr, tom. xvi. p. 190. 
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CHAP, crown, both increase his own demesnes, and set an 
example to all his subjects, of the d.ingers attending 
1593 . treason and rebellion. The advice was certainly 
rational, but not easy to be executed by the small 
revenue and limited authority of James. He de- 
sired, therefore, some supply from her of men and 
money ; but though she had i eason to deem the pro- 
secution of the thiee popish earls a common cause, 
she never could be pievailed on to giant him the 
least assistance. The tenth part of the expence, 
which she bestowed in supporting the French king 
and ther States, would have sufficed to execute this 
purpose, more immediately essential to her se- 
curity :** But she seems ever to have borne some de- 
gree of malignity to James, whom she hated both as 
heir and as the son of Mary, her hated rival and 
competitor. 

So far from giving James assistance to prosecute 
the catholic conspirators, the queen rather contri- 
buted to increase his inquietude, by countenancing 
the turbulent disposition of the earl of Bothwel,* a 
nobleman descended from a natural son of James V. 
Botinvel mure than once attempted to lender himself 
master of the lying’s person; and, being expelled the 
kingdom for these tiaitorous enterprises, he took 
shelter in England, was secretly protected by the 
queen, and linked near the borders, where his 
powei lay, with a view of still committing some new 
violence. He succeeded at last in an attempt on 
the king, and, by the mediation of the Englbh am- 
bassadoi, imposed dishonourable terms upon that 
prince: But James, by the authority of the con- 
vention of stites, annulled this i^reement as extort- 
ed by violence: again expelled Bothwel: and oblig- 
ed him to take shelter in England. Elizabeth, pre- 
tending ignoi-ance of the place of his retreat, never 
executed the treaties, by which she was bound to 
deliver up all rebels, and fugitives to the king of 

Scotland. 

* Spotswood, p. 393. Ryiaer, tom x\i. p. 2J5. 
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Scotland. During these disorders, increased by the c h a f. 
refiactory disposition of the ecclesiastics, the pio- 
secutioh of the catholic earls remained in suspense: i5»4. 
but at last the pai liament passed an act of attainder 
against them, and the king prepared himself to exe- 
cute it by force of arms. The noblemen, though 
they obtained a victory over the earl of Argyle, 
who acted by the king’s commission, found them- 
selves hard pressed by James himself, and agreed, 
on certain terms, to leave the kingdom. Bothwel, 
being delected in a confederacy with them, foifeited 
the favour of Elizabeth ; and was obliged to take 
shelter first in France, then in Italy, wheie he died 
some years after in great povei ty. 

The established authority of the queen secured 
her from all such attempts as James was exposed to 
from the mutinous disposition of his subjects ; and 
her enemies found no other means of giving her 
domestic disturbance than by such traitorous and 
peifidious machinations as ended in their own dis- 
grace, and in the ruin of their criminal instruments. 
Rodcrigo Lopez, a Jew, domestic physician to the 

a ueen, being impiisoned on suspicion, confessed 
lat he had received a biibe to poison hei fiom 
I'ucntes and Ibara, who had succeeded Parma, lately 
deceased, in the government of the Netherlands; 
but he maintained, that he had no other intention 
than to cheat Philip of his money, and never meant 
to fulfil his engagement. He was, however, executed 
for the conspiracy ; and the queen complained to 
Philip of there dishonourable attempts of Ins minis- 
ters, but could obtain no satisfaction.' York and 
Williams, two English traitors, were afterwards 
executed for x conspiracy with Ibara, equally atro- 
cions.‘ 

Instead of avenging herself, by retaliating in 
a like nrianner, Elizabeth sought a more honourable 

vengeance, 

I Camden, p. 577. Birch'» Zfegot. p. 15. Bacon, vol. iv. p. 381. 
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(i H A p. vengeance, by supporting the king of Fiance, and 
assisting him m faiially breaking the force of the 
' 1694. league, which, after the conversion of that mo- 
narch, went daily to decay, and vas threatened with 
speedy ruin and dissolution. Non is commanded 
the English lorces in Biitany, and assisted at the 
taking of Morlaix, Quimpercoi entin, and Brest, 
towns gari isoned by Spanish lorces. In every ac- 
tion the English, though they Ihid so lung enjoyed 
domestic peace, discovered a strung militaiy dispo- 
sition ; and the queen, though herself a heiuine, 
found more licqncnt occasion to icprovc her gene- 
rals foi cncoui aging then temerity, than lor coun- 
tenancing tticir fear oi caution *' Sir Mai tin Fio- 
bisher, her brave admiial, perished svitli many others 
before Biest. Moiiaix had been promised to the 
English fui a place ot letieat; but the duke d’Au- 
munt, the French genet al, eluded this pi umisc, by 
making it be iiiseited in the capitulation, that none 
but catholics should be admitted into that city. 
i'i9i. Next campaign, the Ficiich king, who had long 
cai ried on hostilities with Philip, nas at last pio- 
voked, by the taking ol Chutclet and Douriens, 
and the attack of Caiiibiay, to declaic war against 
that monaicli. Elizabeth being (hi catened with a 
new invasion in England, and uith an insuiiection 
in Ii eland, recalled most oi her luices, and sent 
Noiiisto coinniaiid in this laltci kingdom. Find- 
ing also, that the French league was almost entiicly 
dissolved, and that the most couHidcrable Icadeis 
bad made an accoiiimodatioii with their pi nice, she 
thought that lie could well suppoit hinisell by his 
own force and valour; and she began to be more 
spaiing in his cause of the blood and treasure of 
her subjects. 

SoUE disgusts which she had received from the 
States, joined to the remonstrances of her fiugal 

minister 
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minister Burleigh, made her also inclined to dimi- chap. 
nish her charges on that side ; and she even dc- 
manded, by her ambassador, sir Thomas fiodiey, to isss 
be reimbursed all the money which she had ex- 
pended in supporting them. The states, besides 
alleging the conditions of the treaty, by which they 
were not bound to repay her till the conclusion ot a 
peace, pleaded theii present poverty and distress, 
the great superiority of the Spaniaids, and the difli- 
culty in supporting the war, much more in saving 
money to discharge their incumbrances. Alter 
much negotiation, a new treaty was lormed; by 
which the States engaged to fiec the queen imme- 
diately from the charge ot the Euglisli auxiliaries, 
computed at forty thousand pounds a-yeai ; to pay 
her annually twenty thousand pounds lor some 
years ; to assist her with a certain number of ships ; 
and to conclude no peace or treaty without her con- 
sent. They also bound themselves, on finishing a 
peace Avitli Spain, to pay her annually the sum of .i 
hundred thousand pounds for four years ; hnt on 
this condition, that the payment should lie in lien 
of all demands, and that they should be supplied, 
though at their own chaige, with a body of foiu 
thousand auxiliaries from England.' 

The queen still ict.iined in her h.inds the cau- 
tionary towns, nhicli were a great check on the 
rising powei of ttie States ; and she committed the 
important trust of Flushing to Su Francis Vere, a 
brave officer, who had distinguished himself by 
his valour in the Low Countries. She gave hint 
the preference to Essex, who expected so honour- 
able a command ; and though this nobleman was 
daily rising both in reputation with the people, and 
favour with herself, the queen, who was com- 
monly reserved in the advancement of her cour- 
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tiers, thougrht proper on this occasion to give him a 
refusal. Sir I'liomas Baskerville was sent over to 
France at the head of two thousand English, with 
which Elizabeth, by a new treaty concluded with 
Henry, eng.iircd to supply that prince. Some stipu* 
lations lor mutual assistance were formed by the 
tieatv ; and all former engagements were renewed. 

This body ol English were maintained at the 
expeuce of the French king: yet did Henry esteem 
the supply of considciable advantage, on account 
of the great reputation acquired by the English, in 
so many fortunate enterprises undertaken against 
the common enemy. In the great battle of Tourn- 
holt, gained this campaign by piince Maurice, the 
English auxiliaries undei sii Francis Vere and sir 
Robert Sydney had acquired honour; and the suc- 
cess ol that day was universally ascribed to their 
discipline and valour. 

Though Elizabeth, at a considerable expence of 
blood and treasure, made war against Philip in 
France and the Low Countries, the most severe 
blows which she gave him were by those naval en- 
terprises which cither she or her subjects scarcely 
ever intermitted during one season. In 1594 , Rich- 
ard Hawkins, son ofsii John, the famous navigator, 
procured the queen’s commission, and sailed with 
three ships to the South Sea by the Stiaits of Ma- 
gellan ' But his voyage pioved unfortunate, and he 
himself was taken prisoner on the epast of Chili. 
James Lancaster was supplied the same year with 
three ships and a pinnace by the merchants of Lon- 
don ; and was moie fortunate in his adventure. He 
{look thirty-nine ships ot the enemy ; and, not con- 
tent with this success, he made an attack on Fer- 
painbouc in Brazil, where he knew great treasures 
were at that time lodged. As he approached the 
shore he saw it lined with great numbers of the 
enemy ; but, nowise daunted at this appearance, he 
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placed the stoutest of his men in boats, and ordered chap. 
them to row with such violence on the landing 
place as to split them in pieces. By this bold ac- issr. 
tion he both deprived his men of all resource but in 
victory, and ten ified the enemy, who fled after a 
short resistance, lie return^ home with the trea« 
sure which he had so bravely acquired. In 1595, 
sir Walter Raleigh, who had anew forfeited the 
queen’s friendship by an intrigue with a maid of 
honour, and who had been thrown into prison for 
this misdemeanor, no sooner recovered his liberty 
than he was pushed by his active and enterpi ising 
genius to attempt some great action. The success 
of the first Spanish adventurers against Mexico and 
Peru had begotten an extreme avidity in Europe; 
and a prepossession universally took place, that in 
the inland paits of South Amciica, called Guiana, 
a country as yet undiscovered, tlieie were mines 
and treasures far exceeding any which Cortez or 
Pizarro had met nitU. Raleigh, whose turn of 
mind was somewhat romantic and extravagant, 
undertook at his own chaige the discovery ot this 
wonderful country. Having taken the small town 
of St. Joseph in the isle of Triuidada, where he 
found no riches, he left his ship, and sailed up the 
river Oioonoko in pinnaces, but without meeting 
any thing to answei his expectations. On his re- 
turn, he publisikod an account of the country, full 
of the grossest and most palpable lies that were 
ever attempted to be imposed on the credulity of 
mankind.^ 

The same, year, sir Francis Drake and sir John 
Hawkins undertook a more important expedition 
against the Spanish settlements in America; and 
they carried with them six ships of the queen’s, and 
twenty more, which either were fitted out at their 
own charge, or were furnished them by private ad- 
venturers, 
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CHAP, venturers. Sir Tiiomas Baskerville was appointed 
commander of the land forces, which they cariicd 

' 1597. on board. The first design was to attempt Porto 
Rico, where, they knew, a rich cat rack was at that 
time stationed ; but as they had not preserved the re- 
quisite seciesy, a pinnace, having strayed from the 
fleet, wail taken by the Spaniatds, and betrayed the 
intentions of the English. Preparations were made 
in that island fui their leccption ; and the English 
fleet, notwithstanding the biave assault which tlvey 
made on the enemy, was repulsed with loss. Hiar- 
kins soon after died ; aud Drake pursued his voyi^e 
to Nombre di Dios, on the isthmus of Darien; 
wheie, liaving landed his men, he attempted to pass 
forwaid to Panama, widi a view of plundering that 
place, oi, ii he found such a scheme piacticable, of 
iceping and fuitilyiiig it. But he met not with the 
same facility which had attended his fiist enterprises 
in those patts. The Spani.iids, taught by expe- 
rience, had eveiy whcie lortilied the passes, and had 
, stationed tioops in the woods; who so infested the 
English by continual ahirms and skirmishes, that 
they were obliged to return, without being able to 
cflect any thing. Drake himself, ironi the intem- 
peiaiice of the climate, the latigucs ol Ins journey, 
and the vexation ol his disappointment, was seized 
with a distemper, oi which he soon aftei died. Sir 
Thomas B.iskervillc took the command of the fleet, 
which was in a w'eak condition ; and, ailci having 
fought a battle near Cuba witli a Spanish fleet, of 
which the event was not decisive, he returned to 
England. The Spaniards suficred some loss from 
this enterprise ; but the English reaped no piofit.' 

Th£ had success of this enterprise in liic Indies 
made the English rather attempt the Spanish domi- 
nions in Euiope, where, they heard, Philip was 
making great prepaiations for a new invasion of 

England. 
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England. A powerful fleet was equipped at Ply- chap. 
moutli, consisting of a hundred and seventy vessels, 
seventeen of which were capital ships of war; the issr. 
rest tenders and small vessels : Twenty ships were 
added by the Hollanders. In this fleet there were 
computed to be embarked six thousand three liuu- 
dica and sixty soldiers, a thousand volunteers, and 
six thousand seven hundred and seventy-two sea- 
men, besides the Dutch. The land foi ces weic com- 
manded by the earl oi Essex* The navv by lord 
Efliiigliam. high-adniiral. Both these commanders 
had expended gie.it sums of their own in the arma- 
ment : For such nas the spiiit of Elizabeth’s leign. 

Loid Thomas Hon.ird, Sir Waltei U.ilcigli, sir 
Fiancis Vere, sir (reoigc Carew, .ind sir Clonicis 
Glifltird had coniinands in this expedition, .uid were 
appointed council to the geneial and .idniir.il."' 

Till fleet set sad on the hrst ol June ; and, 
meeting nitli a (air wind, bent its comse to Cadiz, 
at which plavu, liy se.ded oidcis dclivcied to all 
the captains, the general icndezvoiis was appointed. 

They sent bciorc them some armed tendeis, which 
intercepted cveiy ship th.it could cairy intelligence 
to the enemy, anti they themselves weie so loitu- 
natc when they came near CluIi/ as to take an Iiish 
vessel, hy which they learned, that that poit was 
full ot merchant ships of gicat value, and that the 
Spaiiiaids lived in pel feet seciiiity, without any ap- 
prehensions oi an enemy. This intelligence much 
encouraged the English fleet, and gave them the 
prospect of a iurtiinutc issue to the cntei prise. 

Afti k a Iriiitless attempt to land at St. .Seliasti- 
an’s on the wcstcin side of the island ol Cadiz; it 
was, upon deliberation, resolved by the council of 
wai to attack the ships and gullies in the hay. This 
attempt was deemed rash ; and the admiral himself, 
who was cautious in his temper, had entertained 

great 
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CHAP great scruples with regard to it. But Essex strenu- 
xuu. ously recommended the eitterprise ; and when he 
found the resolution at last taxen, he threw iiis hat 
into the sea, and gave symptoms of the most extra- 
vagant joy. He felt, however, a great mortifica- 
tion, when Effingham informed him, that the 
queen, anxious fur his safety, and dreading the 
effects of his youthful ardour, had secretly given 
orders that he should not be permitted to com maud 
the van in the attack.^ That duly was pertormed 
by sir Waltei Raleigh and lord Thomas Howaid; 
but Essex no sooner came within reach of the enemy 
than he forgot the piomise which thr admiral had 
exacted from him, to keep in the midst oi the fleet ; 
he bioke through and piessed luiward into the 
thickest of the fire. Emulation fui glory, avidity of 
plunder, animosity against the Spaniaids, piuved 
incentives to everyone; and the enemy was soon 
obliged to slip anchor and retreat farther into the 
bay, wjiere they ran many of their ships agiound. 
Essex then landed his men at the fort ofPuntal; 
and hiimediately marched to the attack of Cadiz, 
which the impetuous valour of the English soon car- 
ried sword in hand. The generosity of Essex, not 
inferior to his valour, made him stop the slaughter, 
and treat his prisoners with the greatest humanity, 
and even affability and kindness. The English 
made rich plunder in the city ; but missed of a much 
richer by the resolution which the duke of Medina, 
the Spanish admiral, took of setting fire to the 
ships, in order to prevent their falling into the 
hands of the enemy, it was computed that the loss 
which the Spaniards sustained in this enterprise 
amounted to twenty millions of ducats;” besides 
the indignity which that proud and ambitious peo- 
ple Buflered from the sacking of one of their chief 
cities, and destroying in their harbour a fleet of 
such force and value. 

Essex, 
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Essex, all on fire for glory, rerarded this great c h a p. 
success only as a step to future achievements : He 
insisted on keeping possession of Cadiz : and he un- issr. 
dertook, with tour hundred men and three months* 
provisions, to defend the place till sliccours should 
arrive from England: But all the other seamen and 
soldiers were satisfied with the honour which they 
had acquired ; and were impatient to return home 
in order to secure their plunder. Every other pro- 
posal of Essex to annoy the enemy met with a like 
reception ; his scheme for interesting the carracks 
at the Azores, for assaulting the Groine, for taking 
St. Andero, and St. Sebastian: And the English, 
finding it so difficult to diag this impatient warrior 
from the enemy, at last left him on the Spanish 
coast, attended by a very few ships. He complained 
much to the queen of their vrant of spirit in this en- 
terprise ; nor was she pleased that they had returned 
without attempting to intercept the Indian fleet 
but the great success, in the enterprise of Cadiz, 
had covered all their miscarriages: And that 
princess, though she admired the lofty genius of 
Essex, could not forliear expressing an esteem for 
the other officers.’* The admiral was created earl 
of Nottingham ; and his promotion gave great dis- 
gust to l^ssex.' In the preamble ot the patent it 
was said, that the new dignity was confei i cd on him 
on account of his good services in taking Cadiz, 
and destioying the Spanish ships : a merit which 
Essex pretended to belong solely to himself : And 
he offered to maintain this plea by single combat 
against the earl of Nottingham, or his sons, or any 
of his kindred. 

The achievements in the subsequent year proved 
not so fortunate ; but as the Indian fleet very nar- 
rowly escaped the English, Philip had still reason to 
see the great hazard and disadvantages of that war 

in 
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c H A p. in which he was engaged, and the superiority which 
the English, by their naval power, and tlieir sitiia- 
ift97. tion, had acquired ovei him. The queen having re- 
'' ceived intelligence that the Spaniards, though their 
fleets weie so much shattered and destroyed by the 
expedition to Cadiz, were prepaiing a squadron at 
Feiiol and the Croine, and were marching troops 
thither with a view of making a descent in Ireland, 
w'as lesolved to prevent their enterprise, and to de- 
stroy the shipping in these harbours. She prepared 
a large fleet oi a hiindi cd and twenty sail, of which 
seventeen were her own ships, forty-three were 
smallei vessels, and the rest tenders and victuallers: 
She embarked on board this fleet five thousand new- 
levied soldiers, and added a thousand vctciau troops, 
whom sir Francis Vere brought from the Nether- 
lands. The earl of Essex, commander in chief both 
of the land and sea forces, was at the head of one 
squadron* Lord Thomas llow.iid w.*is appointed 
vice-:idmiial of anolhei : Sir Walter Raleigh ol the 
third :*JLord Mountjuy commanded the land forces 
Under Essex* Vcic w.is .ippoinled niaishal Sii 
George 1 Jcircw Ilcuteiiaiit ol the oidiiaiice, and Su' 
Christopher Rloiint Inst colonel. The earls of Rut- 
land and Soutli.iiiiptoii, the luids (^ley, Ciomwell, 
and Ricli. nilh sc\eial othci peisons ol distinction, 
emlxiikcd as ^olu^tccrs Essex dcclaied his reso- 
lution eillui to destiny the new* Armada which 
tlirealeiK’d Eiighiud . ui topciisli in the attempt. 

„ j . Tins powcilul licet set sail tioni Plymouth; but 
were no soonci out of harbour than they met with a 
furious stoim, which shattci ed and dispersed them; 
and before they could be ichttcd, Essex found that 
theit provisions wcic solar spent, that it would not 
be ti.de to caiiv so iiunieious an at my along with 
him. He dismissed therefore all the soldiers, except 
the tlioiisand vetci.ins under Vcic; and, Lying aside 
all thoughts of .ittackhig Feriol or the (Tioine, he 
confined the object of his expedition to the inter- 
cepting 
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ceptlng the Indian fleet ; which had at fii st been c H A p« 

considered only as the second entei pi ise which he 

was to attempt. tssr. 

The Indian fleet ip that age, by reason of the 
imperfection of navigation, had a stated course as 
well as season, both in their going out and in their 
return ; and there were certain islands at which, as 
at fixed stages, they always touched, and where they 
took in water and provisions. The Azores being 
one of these places where about this time the fleet 
was expected, Essex bent his com sc thither ; and he 
informed Raleigh, that he, on his arrival, intended 
to attack Fayal, one of these islands. By some ac- 
cident the squadrons were separated ; and Raleigh, 
ai living first before Fayal, thought it more prudent, 
after waiting some time for the general, to begin 
the attack alone, lest the inhabitants should by far- 
ther delay have leisure to make preparatiorrs for 
their defence. He succeeded in the entei pi ise ; but 
Essex, jealous of Raleigh, expiessed great displca- 
suie at Ins conduct, and constriied it as an intention 
of robbing the general oi the glui> which attended 
that action: Hecashieied tlieieioic Svdney, Bret, 

Berry, and others, who had conciit i ed in the at- 
tciiipL; and rvould have piocccded to inflict the 
same punishment on Raleigh hiiu*>elt, had not lord 
Thomas Howard intci posed with liss good oHIccs, 
and persuaded Raleigh, though high-spirited, to 
make submissions to the genci at. l.s^cx, who was 
placahle as well as hasty and passionate, w as soon 
appeased, and both icceivcd Ralcigli into laxotir, 
and restored the other officciN to tlu-ii Lunmiands.'* 

Tins incident, liorvevei, tliongh llie quariel was 
seemingly accoiimiodatcd, laid the fust loiiiidation 
ol that violent animosity which ailci wards took 
place between these two gallant coirunairdcrs. 

Essex 
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CHAP, Essex made next a digposition proper for inter- 
cepting the Indian gaileong ; and sir William Mon- 
J59r. son, whose station was the most remote of the fleet, 
having fallen in with them, made the signals which 
had been agreed on. That able officer, in his Me- 
moirs, ascribes Essex's failure, when he was so near 
attaining so mighty an advantage, to his want of ex- 
perience in seamanship; and the account, which he 
gives of the errors committed by that nobleman, 
appears very reasonable as well as candid.* The 
Spanish fleet, finding that the enemy was upon them, 
made all the sail possible to the Terceras, and got 
into the safe and well-fortified harbour of Angra, 
before the English fleet could overtake them. Essex 
intercepted only three ships ; which however, were 
so rich as to repay all the charges of the expedition. 

The causes of the miscarriage in this enterprise 
were much canvassed in England, upon the return 
of the fleet; and though the courtiers took part dif- 
ferently, as they affected either Essex or Kalei^, 
the popple in general, who bore an extreme regard 
to the gallantry, spirit, and generosity of the former, 
were inclined to justify every circumstance of his 
conduct. The queen, who loved the one as much 
as she esteemed the other, maintained a kind of 
neutrality, and endeavoured to share her favours 
with an impartial hand between the parties. Sir 
Robert Cecil, second son of lord Jiurleigh, was a 
courtier of pioinising hopes, much connected with 
Raleigh ; and she made him secretary of state, pre- 
ferably to sir Thomas Bodley whom Essex recom- 
mended for that oflice. But, not to distrust Essex, 
she promoted him to the dignity of carl marshal of 
England; an office which had been vacant since the 
death of the earl of Shrcwsbui y. Essex might per- 
ceive from this conduct, that she nevei intended to 
give him the entire ascendant over his rivals, and 

might 
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nii<z;ht thence learn the necessity of moderation and chap. 
caution. But liis temper was too high for submis- 
sion ; his behaviour too open and candid to piactisc 159 ^ 
the arts of a court ; and his free sallies, while they 
tendered him but more amiable in the eyes of good 
judges, gave his enemies many advantages against 
him. 

The war with Spain, though successful, having Oct. 
exhausted the queen’s exchequer, she was obliged to 
assemble a parliament ; where Yclveilon, a lawyer, 
was chosen speaker of the house of commons." 
Elizabeth took care, by the mouth of sir Thomas 
Egerton, loid keeper, to infoim this assembly of the 
necessity of a supply. She said. That the wars foi- 
nierly waged in Europe had commonly been con- 
(luctedby the paitics, Avithout (aither view than to 
gain a few toAvns, ot at most a piovincc, fioni each 
Ollier; but the object of the present hostilities, on 
the part of Spain, Avas no other than utlcily to be- 
reave England of her icligion, her liberty, aiid her 
independence : That these blessings, hoAvev^l she 
herself had hitherto been able to prcsci vc, in spite of 
the devil, the pope, and the Spanish tyrant, and all 
the iiiischicvoiis deigns of all her encinics: That 
in this contest she had disqursed a sum tuple to all 
the parlianicntai-y supplies granted her; and, liesidcs 
expending her ordinal y levemies, had been obliged 
to sell many of the crown lands' And that she 
could not doubt but hci subjects, in .t cause wlicie 
their own honour and interest avcic so deeply con- 
cerned, AA’Ould AVilliiigly conti ihutc to such niudei ate 
Lixations as should be lound necessary for the com- 
mon defence.'' The parliaiiicnt granted her tliiee 
subsidies and six fiitcenths ; the same supply which 
had been given foui years before, but Avliicli had 

Vo I.. V. C c then 
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CHAF. then appeared so unusual, that they had voted it 
^Ji***** should never afterwards be regarded as a prece- 
iS9r. dent. 

The commons, this session, ventured to engage 
in two controversies about forms with the house ol 
peers ; a prelude to those encroachments which, as 
thev assumed more coinage, they afterwards made 
upon the prerogatives of the crown. They coin- 
piaiued, that the lords failed in civility to them, by 
lecciving their messages sitting with their hats on ; 
and that the keepci returned an answer in the same 
negligent posture But the upper house proved to 
their full satisfaction, that they were not entitled by 
custom and the usage of parliament to any more 
respect,’' Some auicndments had been made by 
the lords to a bill sent nji by the commons ; and 
these amendments weie written on paichment, and 
retiiincd with tlie bill to the commons. The lowci 
house took umliiage at the novelty They pretended 
that these ainendmciits ought to have been written 
on paper, not on paichiueiit ‘ and they complained 
ol this innovation to the pceis. The peeis leplied, 
that they expected not such a frivolous objection 
fiom tlic giavity of the housif; and that it was not 
inatcti.il whethei the amendments weie written on 
parchment or on papci, nor whcthei the papci wcie 
white, black, oi bio’wii. The commons ueie of- 
fended at this leplv, wbicli sccnieil to contain a 
mockery ol them; and they' complained oi il, 
though n itliont obtaining any satisiactiuii * 

An applic.ilion Avas uncle, by way ol petition, to 
(he queen iioiii the louci house, against monopolies ; 
an abuse nliicli Iiad aitsen to an enoiiiious height; 
and thev leccived a giacious, though a general an- 
swer, lor which they icturiied then thanklul ac- 
knowledgments 
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knowledgments.* But not to ^ive them too much chap 
encouragement in such applications, she told them, 
in the speech which she delivered at their dissolution, lyjr 
“ That with regard to these patents, she hoped that 
her dutiful' and loving subjects would not Like 
“ away her prerogative, which is the chief flower in 
“ her garden, and the principal and head pearl in 
her crown and diadem ; but that they would ra- 
“ ther leave these matters to her disposal.’"’ The 
commons also took notice, this session, of some 
transactions in the court of high commission ; but 
not till they had previously obtained permission from 
her majesty to that pui pose.® 

Elizabeth had reason to foresee that parlia- 
inentaiy supplies would now liecome mine nccessaiy 
to her than ever ; and that the chief burden of the 
war witlj Spain would thenceforth lie upon England. 

Henry had leccivcd an oveituie tor pence uitli 
Philip; but bctoic he would proceed to a nego- 
tiation, he gave intelligence of it to his allies, the 
ipicen and the States ; that if possible a general pa- 
cification might be made by common agreement. 

These two powers sent ambassadors lo France in 
order to icmonstiate against peace; the queen, sir 
Robert (Iceil, and Henry iJcrberl; the States. 

Justin Nassau, and John Barncvelt. lleniy said to 
these miiiisteis, That his early education had been 
amidst nai and danger, and he had passed the whole 
riiuisc of his life either in amis or in military prepa- 
I alums' Thill altei the proofs which he had given 
of his .ilaciity in the field, no one could doubt Imt 
lie would uillingly, for his put, have continued in 
a course of life to which he was now luihiUiatcd, till 
• he coniiiiou enemy were reduced to siicli <i cou- 
ditioii as no longer to give umhiagc cilhei to him 
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c II A F. or to his allies* That no private interests of his 
own, not even those of his people, nothing but the 
iyjB. most invincitjlc necessity, could ever induce him to 
think of a scpaiate peace with Philip, or make him 
einhi ace measures not entirely comtormable to the 
nislius of all his confederates ; That his kingdom, 
lui n w ith the convulsions and civ il wars of neai half 
a century, required some interval of repose, ere it 
could icach a condition in which it might sustain 
itself, much more support its allies * That aftei the 
minds of his subjects were composed to tranquillity, 
and accustomed to obedience, after his hnances were 
broutrht into order, and after agriculture and the 
aits were restored, Fiance, instead ol being a bui- 
den, as at present, to hei confederates, would be 
able to lend them cffectiial snccour, and amply to 
lepay them all the assistance which she lud received 
dining her calamities* And that, if the ambition oi 
Spain would not at present giant lltcin such teims 
as they should think icasonable, he hoped that in a 
little time he should atLiin such a situation as would 
enable him to mediate moic eHectually, and witli 
inoie decisive authuiity, in theii bclialf. 

Tiic aincassadois were sciisililc lli.it these leasniis 
were not Icioiic<l. and they thcrcfoie iciiionslr.ilc*! 
willi llie less vebeiiiencc against the measures wbicli 
they sa^v licniy was dcteimiiicd to pin sue. Tlic 
iSt.ttc's knew that that iiiniiaich was iiiteicsted iie\ci 
til jjciniit llicii final min, and, li viiig received pii- 
V ale assurances that he would still, nulwitlist.indin'j; 
the ]ic'cc, gi'/c them assistaiuc both of men and 
n OIK V'. ihev were well pleased to remain on tcims 
ol .iii’iU' a.r* film. Ills gicatcst concern w.is to 
give saLisl ii lio!> to Eli/ibetli foi tins biCMcIi ol 
Uealv lie bad a coidial esteem lot that piinccss. 
.1 ‘yiap.Uhy ol uuinncis, and a giatitiidc lui thcc\- 
liai'rdpiaiy f.ivoui v Inch he li.^d icceivcd from lici 
dm inn h*,s gu'.Ucsl ddliculties And he used cveiv 

e\peui( lit 
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<?\palicnl to apologize and atone for tlint mca.suie'^xuu 
tvhicli necessity extorted from him. Hut as Spain 
lefused to treat with the Dutch as a lice state, and 
Klizaheth would not negotiate W'ithout her ally, 
Heiiiy found hiiiisell obliged to conclude at 
Veivins a sepaiate peace, by which he recovered Pcam o< 
possession of all places seized by Spain dining the''‘’"''“ 
couiscofthe civil wars, and piocured to himself 
leisure to pui sue the domestic .settlement of hts Lmg- 
doni. His capacity for the arts of peace was not iii' 
feiioi to his military talents; and, in a little time, 
by his Iiugality, oidci, and wise govci merit, lie 
raised Fiance from the desolation and misciy iii 
which she was involved to a inoic floiiiisliing con- 
dition than she had ever bcloie enjoyed. 

Tiik queen knew that she could also, whenesci 
she pleased, fincsh the wai on ef|uitable teiiiis; aiul 
th.U Philip, having no claims uponhci, would I>e 
glad to lieu hiiiiscll Iroin .in eiieiu) who had lolled 
him in every contest, and who still h.id it so niuch 
in liei powet to inaku him iecl the weight of lu'i 
aims Some ul hei wisest couiisellois, pailiculaily 
the tieasiiiei, advised her to uinbiace pacilic mea- 
sures; and set heroic her the .idvantagcs oftiaii- 
qinllily, .sccuiity, .ind iiugality, as riioic considei- 
:il>leth.iiian> success which could attend the iricatcst 
vicLoiies But this higli-spiiited pimeess. though at 
(list aveiscto wai, seemed now to ha\e altamul 
such ail .'iscciidant ovei the cneiiiy, th.it she was un- 
willing to stop the course ol her piospciotis (in tune. 

•She consideied Ih.it hci ■•itii.itioii and liei past 
victoiijs hiid given hei cntiic secmity agaitislaiiy 
dangcions invasion ; and the w..t must theiiccfotlh 
be coiitUicled by sudden ciitei [>i iscs .uul naval ex- 
peditions, ill which she possessed an uniloiibted su- 
peiioiitv '^1 li.il the weak condition ol lMii]i]i ni 
the Indies opened to lici the view of (lie iiiosL 
tluiable .iih. (Stages , and the yearly icluinol his 

tieasiire 
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treasure by sea afibided a continual prospect of im- 
portant, though more temporary successes* That, 
after his peace with France, if she also should con- 
sent to an accommodation, he would be able to turn 
his whole force against the revolted pi evinces of the 
Netherlands, which, though they had surpiisingly 
increased their power by commerce and good go- 
vei nment, were still unable, if not supported by their 
confederates, to maintain war agHinst so potent a 
monarch . And that, as her defence of that com- 
monwealth was the original ground of the quairel, 
it was unsafe as well as dishonourable to abandon 
its cause, till she had placed it in a state of greater 
security. 

Tiii.SE reasons were frequently inculcatcdun Iier 
by the eail of Essex, whose p.ission ibi glory as well 
as hi military talents, made 'urn caincstly desire the 
continuance of war, from uh cn he expected to reap 
so much advantage and distinction. '1 lie nvalship 
between this nobleman and loid Buileigh made each 
of them insist the more stienuously on bis own 
coMTiscl ; but as Essex's pei son was agreeable to the 
queen, as well as his advice coiifonnihle to her in- 
clinations, thefavoiiiile seemed daiU to acq'.iiean 
.tsceiid.uit o> ei tlicinliiistei. Had he bcLii cndoived 
with caution and scll-cotiimaiid equal to his shining 
q-ialitics, he would have so riveted himself in the 
qi.een's conlideucc, that nunc ol lus eiieiiiies h.ad 
ever been able to impeach Ins credit. Hut lus lolts 
spirit could ill submit to tb.it implicit deference 
which lier tern pel required, .md which slieJiad ever 
been accustomed to icceive horn all her subjects. 
Jleiiig once engaged in a dispute with her .ihout the 
choice of a governor lor Ireland, he was so heated 
111 the .iiguinent, that he cntiiely forgot the rules 
both of duty and civil’ty ; and turned his back upon 
her in a conleinptuous manner. IIci anger, na- 
turally prompt .ind \ lolcnt, i ose .it this pruvucation , 

and 
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and she iiisUntly gave him a hox on the ear ; adding C H^A P 
a passionate expression suited to his iinpertinencc. 

Instead of recollecting Iiiinsclf, and making the siib- 
missions due to her sex and station, he clapped his 
hand to his swoid, and swore that he would nut 
bear such usage, wcie it fioni Henry Vlll. him- 
self; and he immediately withdiew fioiii court. 
Egeiton the chancellor, u ho loved Essex, exhuited 
him to repair his indiscretion, by pioper acLiiuw- 
ledgmcnts ; and entreated him not to give that 
tiiumphto his enemies, that aillictionto his Ii lends, 
which must ensue from ins suppoiting a contest 
with his soveieign, and deserting the seivicc ol his 
coiintiy ; But Essex was deeply stung with the dis- 
honour which he had received , and seemed to think 
that an insult, ivlilch might be paidoned in a Io- 
nian, was become a moital afliunt when it L..inc 
fioin his soveieign. “11 the vilest ol all indigmlics,” 
said he, “ is done me, does leligioii ciiloicc me to 
“ sue fur pauloii'^ Doth (>od icipiiic it Is it im- 
“ piety not to do it'^ Why ? Cannot piincesi’cir 
“ Cannot subjects receive wiong^ Is an caithly 
power infinite? Faidon me, luy loid, I caniicvin 
“ subscribe to these principles. Let Solomon's 
“ fool laugh A^hcii he is sliikcn ; let those th.at 
“ mean to make then piolit oi piiiices shew no 
sense of princes' injuiies Let //«r;w ack now ledge 
“ an infinite absoluteness on caith, that do not he- 
lieve an absolute iiifinitcncss in heaven'’ (allud- 
ing piobably to the chaiaclci and conduct of sir 
W^alter Kalcigh, who lay under the icproacli of mi- 
picty) : “ As loi uie” continued he, “ 1 have le- 
“ ccived w'long, I feel it My cause is good, I 
“ know it ; and wliatsocvci happens, all thepowois 
“ on caith can never cxeit moie sLicngth and con- 
“ stancy in oppiessing, than lean show in sudeiitig 
“ every thing that can ui shall be imposed upon 
“ me. Your Lordship, in the beginning of your 
“ leltei , makes me a player, and yourseJi a lookci - 
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Stuu^* “ ® player of my own game, so you 

** may see more tlian 1 ' But give me leave to tell 
1598. you, that since you do but see, and 1 do suficr, I 
“ must of necessity feel more than ' ou.”** 

This spirited letter was shovn by Essex to his 
friends ; and they were so imprudent as to disperse 
copies of it: Yet, notwithstanding this additional 
provocation, the queen’s pailialily was so prevalent, 
that she leinstated him m his former favour ; and 
her kindness to him appeared rather to have acquired 
new force from this short interval of aiigcr and re- 
4 thAug. sentrnent. The death of Burleigh, his antagonist, 
which happened about the same time, seemed to 
cnsuie him constant possession of the queen’s con- 
fidence; and nothing indeed but his own indiscre- 
tion could thenceforth have shaken his Avell-esta- 
blished credit. Lord Builcigh died in an advanced 
a^e; and by a i nc fortune was equally n prieltcd by 
his sovei euro and the people, lie had risen gia- 
dnallv ficin s*... 11 beginnings, by the mere (oicc of 
merit, and though his aiithoiMy was nevci enliicly 
absolute m uncuntioUcd with the queen, he ^Yas 
still, during the com col ncai loily yeais, icgaided 
as her piincipal ministei. None ofher olhei incli- 
nations oi affections could cvei overcome tici confi- 
dence 111 so useful a counsel Ini , and as he had had 
the gcneiosity or good sense to pay assiduous coiiiL 
to lici duiing hci sistci’s leign, iilieii It was dan- 
gerous to appear hci fiiciul, she thought herself 
bound ingialitude, when she iiionnled the ifnone, 
to perseveie in her atlaclinicnls to him. He seems 
not to have possessed .uiy shining talents of .iddicss, 
eloquence oi iiiiagin.ition ; and was cfnefly disliii- 
gnislied by solidity of ipidi-i standing, piobity ol 
iTianncis, and Indcfat'gable anplu alum in business ; 
Vntuc's winch, if they tio not .il\\a)s enable a man 
to attain high sUtiuns, do ceit.i nly qualify him best 

Im 
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for filling them. Of all the queen’s ministers, he 
alone lelt a consideiable foitune to Ins postci ity , a 
fortune not acquired by rapine or oppiession, but 
gamed by the rcgulai pruiits oi his ulhces, .nid 
preserved by frugality. 

The last act of this able minister svas the con- 


cludingoi a new treaty with the Dutch ; who, .dtei 
being in some measure deset ted by the king of 
France, weie glad to preseive the queen's alliance, 
by submitting to any terms which she pleased to ic- 
quire of them. The debt winch they owed hci was 
now settled at eight hundred thous.md pounds Of 
this sum they agreed to pa%‘ dining t!ie wmu iliiitv 
thousand pounds a-yeai ; aiul these payments wcit* 
to continue till loin hundicd thousand pounds ol llu* 
debt should be extinguished. Tbe\ engaged also, 
duiing, the lime that Kngland should lonlmiic the 
wai with bpain, t«) pay the gaiiisons ol llic e.uilioii' 
aiy towns. They stipulated, that li S|)atn shoiiltl 
invade Kngland, oi the Isle ol Wight oi Jeiscy, oi 
Scillv, they shouUl assist her with a body ol live 
thousand loot, and five hundred hoi sc , and that in 
cas, she uudeitook any naval aiinameiit aga nsl 
S'l'i tliey shoi’hl join an crpial niimbei •! slops 
U I U', l 'j. licatvtbc (pieeti was easeil ol an 

ainiii I chaige ol all hundred .iiul tweiilv thousand 
pounds. 

Soo^ aftei the dea'liof Builcigh, the qiieci who 
regretted ^.xticmcly the loss oi so wise and laitnlid 
a 111 instt r was infoniied ul the death ol hei capital 
enemy, Plii''p 11. who, all i langui-.hmg iinilei 
manv i » mitie eti ui an .ulvaiu etl age at Ma- 


drid This haughty' pi I nee, desiiousol aii.iicommo- 
tlalion IV itli his revolted subjects iii the Nilhii l.iiids, 
but disdaiiiitig to make in liis own name the con- 
cessions nct^cssaiy lor that puip<ise. had tianslei letl 
to hisdauglitci, maiiicd to .iicliduke Albeil, liie 

title 
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C^AjP. title to the Low Country provinces; but as it wjs 
not expected that this princess could have posterity, 
1598 . and as the revei sion on iailui e of her issue was still 


reserved to the crown of Spain, the States consi' 
dered this deed only as the change of a name, and 
they persisted with equal obstinacy in their lesist- 
ance to the Spanish arms. The other powers also of 
Europe made no distinction betw'een the courts of 
Brussels and Madiid ; and the secret opposition of 
France, as well as the avowed efforts of England, 
continued to operate against the pi ogress of Albert, 
as it had done against that of Philip. 
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CHAP. XLIV. 

Stale of L eland — Tyrone's rebellion — Essex sent 
over to Irelanl — His ill success — Returns to Eng- 
land — Is disgraced — His intrigues — His insin- 
lectwu — His trial and execution — Ftench ajfan r — 
Mountjoy s success in Ireland — Defeat of the Spa- 
niaids and Insk — A pailiament — Ty tone's \uh- 
ntissian — Oneen's sickness — and death — and cha- 
lacler. 

T hough the dominion of the English ovci c H ,v P. 

It eland had been seemingly cstahlislicd above 
four centuries, it may safely he afrnineil, that Llieii 
ULilhoiitv had hitheito been little iiiniu than nonn- •'''xi of 
nal. The Iiibli pi inces and nobles, divided am 
themselves, readily paid the exterioi inaiks of obei- 
sance to a power -wbich they were not able to.rcsist; 
but as no durable force ^^as ever kept on loot to le- 
tain them in theirduty, they lebipscd still into then 
former state of independence. Too ucak to ml in- 
duce order and obedience amoii'x the lude iiili.ibit- 
ants, the English autliority was )et sufheient to 
check the giowth of any enteipiismi!; genius among 
the natives' And though it lould bestow notiiie 
form of ci\il government, it was able to pievent the 
rise of any such fo>in, fioiiithc inteiiial eoinbin.ition 
or policy of the lush.’ 

Mosi of the English institutions likewise, by 
which that island was governed, were to the, l.ist 
degree absuid, and such as no state beloic had evei 
thought ol, for prcseiving dmiuiiion ovei ils con- 
quered provinces. 

Th I. 
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c II A p. Th I Enirlisli nalion, all on hie for the project of 
subcl II ing fiance, a project whose success was the 
159 J. most improbable, and would to them have pioved 
the most pernicious, neglected all otlici cnlerprises, 
to which theii situation so stiongly invited them, 
and whicli in time would have bi ought them an ac- 
cession ol riches, giandeiir, and security. The small 
army which they maintained in Ireland they never 
supplied legiilaily with pay ; and as no money could 
be levied on the island, which possessed none, they 
gave theii soldieisthc privilege of free quaitcr upon 
the luitivcs. Rapine and Jiisolcnce inflamed the 
hatred which pt evaded between the conquerors and 
the conquered . Want of seem ity among the liish 
iiitioduciiig despaii, nomislicd still mote the sloth 
iiatLiial to that uncultivated people. 

Bur the English earned iaitliei theii ill-judgcd 
tyiaiiiiv. Instead ol inviting the Irish to adopt 
the mou' civili/ed customs ol then conqucrois, they 
even leluscd, though earnestly solicited, to coiii- 
municate to them the pi ivi leges ol then laws, and 
cvciy irlicic niaikcd them out as aliens and as ene- 
mies. Tlironn ontol the piotcctiun oi justice, the 
natives could find no seciirilv but in lotce, and (ly- 
ing tbe nigliboiii liooil ol cit'es, which they could 
not ap|)roacli with salely, they shelteicd themselves 
in then niaishcs and foicils liomthe insolence of 
their inliuinaii maslcis. Being treated like wild 
lx;asts, the\ hecanic siuh ; anil, joining Ihcaidoui 
ol levengc lo llieii ycl iiiitaTiicd bailiant) , they giew 
every dav laoie iiUi.iclable and moie daiigei oiis.’’ 

As the J'aiglish princes deemed the conquest of 
the dispensed lush to l^e inuic the uhjecl ol tiineand 
patience than the soiiiceol niilit.ay gloi y, tliev will- 
ingly ilelegile.l that ulhcc to piivate advciUiiieis, 
who, inliating soldisis at then own chaige, lodnccd 
piovhices of th. l is! Old, which they' cunveiled to 

tlieiv 
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their own profit. Separate juiisdictions and piinci-c ii a i*. 
palities weie established by these lordly coiupici oi s 
The power of peace and war Mas .issuincd Mili- isaa 
tai y law M’as exercised over the Irisli, whom they 
subdued; .uid by dej^tces ovci the English, by 
Av hose assistance they conquered * And, .iftei their 
authoiity had once taken lOot, dccniiiig the Eng* 
lish institutions less favoui able to bai batons domi- 
nion, they dcgcncnUcd into met e Irish, and aban- 
doned the gaib, I.ingu.ige, luanneis, and laus of 
their mother country.'" 

JIa’ all this inipi udeiit conduct of England, the 
natives ol its dependent state lemained still ni that 
abject condition, into mIiicIi the northein .md A\cst- 
ein pails ol Euiope MCicsiiiik. beloie they iccei\ ed 
civility and slavciy lioni the refined polu') and iiic- 
histiblc biaveiy of Home. Even at the end ol the 
sixlceiitli centuiy, At hen eveiy thnstian nation was 
rnltivating AAitli aidoui cv'Cly t ivil ait ol liie, that 
island, lying in a tempei.ite clnnatc, en)o)ing a 
Ici tile sod, accessible 111 Its sjliialioii, possesseii oi 
iiinuniciable harbouis, aa.is still, iiotAvitlistaiuling 
these .idvant iges, inhabited by a people vsliose ms- 
loms and manneis appioaclied ncaici those ol sava- 
ges than oi baibai lans.'' 

As the iiidciiess and ignoiance oi the liisli neie 
ivtienie, they neie sunk below the i each of that 
I iniosily and love ol novelty, by which cvei y oihi i 
people 111 r.niope had been sei/.cd at the bigiinnn; 
ol lh.it ccnliiiy, and which li.id engaged llii.ni in 
ninovalions and iclIgionsdispiiUs, with whit li lliev 
Avere still so violtiilly agitated. The .incient siijici 
slilioii, the piai lilt s.nui ohsei v.niccs ol then lallii is 
mingled and polluted w ilh many Av ild tqiiinons. still 
maintanu'tl an iiiislukc n cinpiic ovci iIilmii aii<i 
the example alone ol the English was snliicuiit tn 
liMidt I tilt icloi ii'atiiin oilioiislu the pic|iit!it ctl .iml 
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'discontented Irish. The old opposition of manners, 
laws, and interest, was now inBamed by religious 
i69!) antipathy ; and the subduing and civdizing of that 
country seemed to become every day more difficult 
and more impracticable. 

Thf animosity against the English was carried so 
far hv the Irish, that, in an insuriection raised by 
two sous of the eail of Clanncaide, they put to the 
swoid all the inhabitants of the town of Athenry, 
though Irish, because they began to coufoiiu them- 
selves to English customs, and had embraced a 
more civilized form of life than had been practised 
by their ancestors.® 

The usual levcnue of Ii eland amounted only to 
six thousand pounds a~yeai The queen, though 
with ‘much lepining,^ commonly added twenty 
thousand more, which she i emitted from England : 
And with this small revenue a body of a thousand 
men was supported, which on extraoi dinary emer- 
gencies was augmented to two thousand '' No won- 
dci that a loice so dispio portioned to the object, 
instead ol subduing a mutinous kingdom, served 
latlici to piu\oke the natives, and to excite those 
fieqiieiit iiisin lectioiis which still l.nthci inllamed 
the aniinosit) between the two nations, and in- 
ci eased the tlisoideis to which the lush weic natu- 
rally subject. 

In Kit’O, Shan O’Ncale,' oi the great O’Neale, 
as the Iiish called him. liecAise head ot that potent 
clan, laised a rehcilinn in Ubter, hut aflet some 
skirnuslies he w as i eceivi d into lavour upon his sub- 
mission, and his promise of aiiioie diiMhil bchavioiii 
foi the lutiiie.‘ This impunity tempted him to 
undeitaLca new insuiiectioii in l-ib? ; hut, being 

pushed 

^ Gaiudcn, p. 4 'j 7. fMcnioin of ihe Sidneys, sol. 1. 
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pushed by sir Henry Sidney, lord deputy, he re^c H A p. 
treated into Clandelxjy, and latlier than submit to 
tlie English, he put hiinsell into the hands of some 1599. 
Scottish islanders, vrho commonly infested those 
paits by their iiicuisions. The Scots, who letained 
a quarrel against him on account of former injuiies, 
violated the laws of hospitality, and muidered him 
at a icstival to which they had invited him He 
was a man ccjually noted foi his piide, his violence, 
his debaucheries, and his batted to the English na- 
tion. He is said to ha\e put some oi his foLloweis 
to death because they endeavoured to introduce the 
use of bread after the English fashion.'' Though 
so violent an enemy to luxuiy, he was extremely 
addicted to not : and vas accustomed, aftei his iii- 
teiiipeiance had tlnou 11 him into a icvei, to plunge 
his body into mire, that he might allay the ilame 
w'hich he ha<l iaisc<l by former excesses.' Such s\as 
the life led by this haughty baibarian, who scorned 
the title oi the cat I ni Tyionc, which Eh/aheth in- 
tended to have lestoied to him, and who .issuiiicd 
the rank .ind uppelhition oi king ot Ulster. He 
used also to s.iY, that, though the queen was his so- 
vereign lady, he never made peace with her but at 
her sceLiiig.'" 

Sir Henry Sidney w. is one of the wisest and most 
active go\ciiiois that Ireland b.ul enjoyed loi seve- 
lal reigns," and he possessed his aullioiitv eleven 
)cais, dining which he*fatiugglcd with many dil'i- 
t. uJties, and made some piogicss in lepiessing those 
ihsoidcis which had hecoiiic iiiseteiatc aiiu>ii» the 
people. Tiic call o( Desmond, m 1 >09, gave him 
distuibance, lioni the lieiediiary .umiu/sity whic'i 
pievailed between that iiobleiii.iii and the call ol 
< )imund, desceiulid lioiu the only laiiiily esLibbslied 
in li eland, that had steadily maintained its lo>altv 

to 
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c H A to the English ciown.* The earl of Thomond, in 
1570, attcniptcfcl a rebellion in Connaught, but 
1599. was obliged to fly into Fiance bcfoic liis designs 
wei c ripe for c'. ecution. Stukely, another fugitive, 
found such i'i edit with the pope, Gregory the }Gllth, 
that he flatteieJ that poniifl with the prospect of 
iiiakjiig Ills nephew, Buon Compagno, king of 
Ii eland; and, as if this pi ojcct had already taken 
cRect, he accepted the title of niaiquisof Leicester 
from the new soveieign.** He passed next into 
Spain ; and altci having received much encourage- 
ment and great rewards from Philip, who intended 
to employ him as an instiumeiit in distuibing Eli- 
zabeth, lie was fpund to possess too little interest for 
executing those higli piomiscs which lie had made 
to that monarch, rie retiiedinto Portugal; and, 
following the foi tunes of don Sebastian, he perished 
with that gallant ptince in his bold but iiniortunatc 
exjicdition against the Moors. 

Loiiu Cxray, aftci some nitcival, succeeded to the 
govcinment ol licLind; anil in 1579 suppiessed . 
new rebellion ol the cai 1 ol Dcsniond, though sup- 
polled by a body of Spaiuaids and Italians. The 
icbellion (d the Mouik, lollowcd a lew years after; 
oct.'-Jicned by tliestiict .nid equitable administration 
of sii lliiii.iid llingham, goseinor of Comiaught, 
w '1.1 eiulc n oined toiepicss the t) lanny ol tiie chief- 
tains o\ci tlu j sassaK'' The queen, finding lie- 
land iaibuilIiLiisonio to hei, tiicd several expedients 
loi leili'cliu.itlo a statcofgreatci oidei and submis- 
sion. iSiie cncoui aged the cai 1 of I'.ssex, fathci to that 
nobiciiiaii who was aitei wards her favourite, to at- 
tempt the subduing and planting ol Clandeboy, Fer- 
ny, and otlici teiriLories, p irt ol some late forfeitures: 
lint that entei prise prosed iinfoitunate ; and Essex 
died ol a distenijici occasioned, as is supposed, by the 

vexation 
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vexation wliich he had conceived fiom his disap- 
pointiiients. An university was founded in Dublin 
ivitJi a view of iiilroducing arts and ieariuiig into ***• 
that kingdom, and civilizing the uncultivateclnian- 
ncis of the inhabitants/ But the most unhappy 
expedient employed in the government of Ireland, 
was that made use of in 15^5 hy sir John Perrot, 
at that time lord deputy He put anus into the 
hands ot the liish inhabitants of Ulstci, in older to 
enable them, without the assist iulc ot the govein- 
iiient, to lepicss the incursions of the Scottish 
islanders, by wliicli these paits were miicii inicsted * 

At the same time, the invitations of Philip, joined 
to their zeal foi tiic catholic icligioii, engaged many 
of the gentry to serve in the Low Couiiliy wars; 
and tliiis Ireland, being piovitled ivith oHiLers and 
soldieis, vilh discipline and aims, became foiinio 
liable to I he LiialisJi. and was tlicncclotth able to 
maintain a luoiu legiiUi ivai against lici ancient 
iiMstcrs. 

llucn O’Ncalc, nephew to Slian O’Nealc, had Tyrones 
*»ccn raised by the queen to the dignity oJ carl 
Tyrone, but, having in ludcictl his cousin, son of 
that lebel, and being acknowledged head of his 
clan, he preferied the pride of biibarous licence 
iiiul doniiiiioii to the pleasures of opulence and tiaii- 
quiiliLv, and he fomented all those disorders hy 
winch he hoped to iveiikeii oi oserturn tlic Liiglish 
government. He was noted for the \iccs of pcilidy 
and cruelty, so cominoii among uiiciiitivated na- 
tions; and was also eiTiineiit foi coinage, a virtue 
A\hich tlicir disoideily couise ol lile leipiircs, and 
which, noLwiliislaiiding, being lc«*s sup|>oited by the 
piiiicipic ol JioiiOLir, is cuniinoiily mum precarious 
among tliciii, than among a civili/cd people. I’y- 
lone, actuated by this spirit, secielly fomented the 

discontents 

^ CanirJcii, p 5G6. *NantuiiS l''i.ignienta KcgalW} p. SQS- 
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c H A P. discontents of the Maguires, O’Donnels, O’Rouiks, 
Macmahoiis, and other rebels ; yet, trusting to the 
influence of his deceitlui oaths and professions, he 
put himself into the hands of sir W illiam UusscI, 
who, m the year 1594 . was sent ovei deputy to Ire- 
land Contraiy to the advice and protestation of 
sii Henry Bagnal, marshal ol the aimy, he was dis- 
missed ; and, returning to his own country, he cni- 
hraced the resolution of raising an open ichellluii, 
and ol relying no longer on the lenity or iiicvpL- 
ricnce of the English government, lie enteied into 
a con cspundence witK Spam: 11c proem ed thence 
a supply of anus and ammunition; and, luivuig 
united all the Itish chieitaiiis in a dependence upon 
hiinsell, he began to be legardcd as a loriiiidable 
enemy. 

The native lush weic so pooi that tlicii country 
afloidcd lew other coiinnodities than cattle and oat- 
meal, whicli wno eisily concealed or driven .uv.iy 
on the appioacli ol llic enemy , aiid as Elizabeth 
was avcise to the exptncc lequisilc lor suppoilin'* 
lieiai Lilies, the English foutui innch dilliciilty in 
pushing llicii advantages, and in pui suing the leheK 
into the bogs, woods, .ind othci l.istiicsses, to which 
they letic.itc'd 'I'liese motives leiideied sir John 
^oiiis, who CO I'liianded the Eiiglisli army, l!ie 
moic willing to hcai Uen to anv pioposalsol tiucc oi 
accommodatioii made him by Tv i one ; and aflci 
the vvai was spun out l>y ihc'-e .utiliccs foi some 
yc'.iis, that g.ill.iiit Eiigii->l'niau, iiiidiiig tli.it he had 
been (Lccivcdhv ticaclicious promise's, and that he 
had peihniuc'd nothing woi thy o( his ancient lepii- 
tatioii, was su/ctl with a languishing disLcmpcr, and 
died of ve\ itioii and discontent. Sn 1 leiiiy IJagiial. 
who succeeded him in the coiimiaiid, was still iiioie 
11 11 foi lunate As Itc advanced to leheve the felt ol 
Biack-iwitci, besieged llie rebels, he was sui- 
loimded in dis.’d^.uita 'jous gionnd ; his soldiers, 
discouraged by pai t ol llicii powdei's accidcnuHy 
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takino; fire, were put to flight ; and though the pur- 
suit 1V.IS stopped by Montacutc, who comniaiided 
tlie English huise, fifteen hundted men, together 
tvith the general linuself, were left dead upon the 
spot. This victory, so unusual to the Iiish, roused 
their courage, supplied tliemwith aims and ammu- 
nition, and raised the reputation of Tyione, wJio 
assumed the character of the deliverer ol his coiin- 
liy, and patron ot Irish libcity.* 

The English council weie now sensible, lliat 
the icbellion of Ireland was conic to a daiigcious 
head, and that the fonner temporising ai ts of gi ant- 
ing truces and pacifications to the rebels, and ol 
allo^^ing them to pin chase pardons by resigning 
pait of the plunder acqiiiied dining tlieir iosuirec- 
tion, seised only to enc'ouiage the spiiit of luntiiiy 
and disorder among them. It was llicicfore ic.sulvcd 
to push the svar by mure vigoious nicasuies ; and 
the queen cast hei eye on (Uiailes Blount, luid 
Moiintjoy, as a man who, though hilhci to less ac- 
customed to anus than to books and liteiatiiie, was 
endussed, she thought, ssith talents equal to the im- 
deitaking. But the young eailol Essex, aiuhltioiis 
oi lame, and desit oiis of obtaining this go\ei iiniciit 
fill himself, opposed the choice of iMoiijitfov , and 
icpicseiitcd the iiecessits of appointing iwi tli.il mi- 
poitanl employment some pci sou luoic expn leiiccd 
111 wai than this nublemaii, more piacLisid in hiisi- 
lle^s, and oi liighcr quality and icpiil.Uion By lliiii 
dc'.ci iptioii, he was undeistooil to mean Inmseir,'* 
.111(1 no sooiiei was his desije known, ih.iii liis eiic- 
miLSjCvcii more /ealoiisly than his li icnds, coiis|)ii cd 
to gratify his wishes Many oi his li lends tliouglit 
dial he iievei oiigiil to consent, cxccjil lot a shoil 
time, to accept ol any eiuplo) incnl w-hicli must rc- 
mosc him ftoiii coiiit, and pieveiit linn liom cul- 

liv.itmg 
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c H \ p tiv;itin« that person.il inclination 'whicli the queen so 
visibly boic him.* His enemies hoped, that if by 
Jiis alisenee slic li.id once leisure to loi j^et the charms 
ol his pel son and Lonvcisatioii. his impatient and 
lofty demeanour woiihl soon disgust a piincess who 
usual iv exacted such pturoiind sulinnssion and nii- 
plieit obedience iiom all hei scnanls. Jliit r.ssc\ 
s^as iiuapahlc <if entering into such cautious views* 
and cicn Kli/abetli, who was extremely dcsi- 
loiis ol subduing the lush icbcis and who was 
''Oil much jntpossessed in lavoui ol Kssex’s genius, lea- 
itiUiwl dily .igiced to appoint him "0\ cinoi of lieland, by 
the title ol loitl liciitciiant. 1 he inoic to encou- 
lage him 111 his undoitab'iis;, she giiinted him by 
Ills patent nioie c\tensi\c ai'thoiilv th.iii had evei 
bcloic b(cii confei u'd on any lieutenant; the power 
of can > ill” hnisliing the wai as he pleased ol 
])<Mdoniug the icbcis. aud of fdliiig all the most 
considciahlc employments of the Liii'j^doin.‘ And 
to ciisiiie him ol success, she lesud a iiiimerons 
ami) ui sixteen thousand loot, and ihii teen hundred 
hoise, wlii.'h she alteiwauls aiion'ciued to twenty 
thousand loot and two thoiis.nid h(>ise , a loicc 
which, it was appiclieiided. would he aide 111 one 
campaign to oxciwlielm the icbcis. and make au 
entile compi, si ol Jicland. Noi did lls'-ex’s cnc- 
inic”-, llu’c.'il ol Notlinob.nn. su Robert (Itcd, sii 
WalUi U.deigli, and loul C>obli.'m, throw any ob- 
*-ta( Ics in the was ol ll>isc piepaialioiis , but hoped 
that lb" highci the rpiecii s expect, lions ol success 
weie land, the moic diH’cult it xsould be Un the 
eseiil to coiiespoud to them In a like view, they 
lalliei seconded than opposed those exalted enco- 
nuiinis, w Inch Rssex s luiiiiei ous and s inguinc li lends 
dispi iscd, ol his high geiiuis, ol lus elegant endow- 
Meals, his heiuic coinage, his unbounded genciosity, 

and 
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and hi^ noble birth ; nor were they displeased to c H a p. 
observe that passionate fondness which the people 
cvciy whcie expiessed lor tliis nobleman. These 
aithil politicians had studied his chaiactei ; and, 
iindiujrthat his open and iindaimted spiiii, il tan<rht 
temper and icscivc fiom opposition, must become 
invincible, they lesoKcd lathcr to give lull breath 
to those sails which vv eie all c.idy too much cspaiiifed, 
and to push him upon daiigcis oi which he seemed 
to make such small account '' And, the bcLLci to 
make advantage oi Ins indiscietions, spies weie set 
upon all In'- actions and even evpiessions ; and his 
velicnient sjiiiit, winch, v* lute he was in the niiilst 
ol ilie coiiit a. Ill eiiviioned bv his nvals, was unac- 
i|UauitLil wuh dis‘',iiiSL,' could nut lail, .iltci he 
thou'vh< huMich sill MUMKled by none but li lends, to 
a, IV e a p' .'Ltiicc lor malignant suspu ions and con- 
StlUl luill'. 

l\',i \ Ulilaiivlon 111 the month ol Mauh, at- 
U'lid^d v.illi (he acv.lainaUons ol the populace; and, 
vJial ilid him inoit hoiioui, .iccom[>auied hy a iiu> 
nienjus ti.im oi iiuhiliLy and gciili>, who, liotn 
afleclion to Ins peisoti, had atlaclied Lliemstivcs to 
Ins iortunes, and sought lame aiul iiiililaiv' e'pe- 
iicnco uiidei so ii'iiowned a cuiiiinaiulci ’i lie fust 
'ut oi authuiitv winch he e\ciciseil altei Insanival 
III It eland, was an indiscretion, but ol tin. (>.i'iicious 
tiiul, aiuI 111 bolli these lespeels siut.ililc to liischa- 
lactei lie appointed liis inimi.\lc li ii iid, the call 
nl SoulbainpLoii, <rciicial ol the lioise , a noblcin.in 
wlio liad mciii red the queen’s thspleasui C by sici ctly 
rii'ii 1 viiig w ithoiit lifi consent, and vvliniii she hail 
theiclore enfoined Ksscv not to einjilov 'ii .iii) com- 
iiiaiid iindei Inin. Sbeiiosoonei lieaidol this instance 
oi clistihedience, tli.ni she iepimi<ni(ied Iniii. and ni- 
di'ied ji'iiito lecall Ins coimnission to buulliaiiqitoii. 

lint 
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C H A p. But Fs' ex, whf) had iuiasined that some ie.i^oti5 
nhjch he opposed to her hrst injunctions, had satts- 
1399. tied het, had the imprudence to rcinoTisli<ite against 
these second orders ;* and it was not till she leite- 
rated hei counnands, that he could be pi evaded on 
to displace Ins friend. 

itm ill Ess 1 X, on his landing at Dublin, deliberated with 
»ucc!s jjj^ Jiish rouncil concerning the piopei method 4 ol 
cai lying on the war against the icbeis; and heic he 
w as guilty ol a capital crroi, v Inch was the 1 iiiii of 
his eiiteiinise He bad alwa.s while in England 
hlanicd t*iecond'!Ctol foimti cunnnandcis, wlio Jit 
fully piotiacted the wai, who liatasscd then tu p^ 
in small enlcrpiises. ami who, h\ agieehio to tinces 
and tcjiipoiais pacbcalions » ali ihi* j'bils, had 
given llicin leisme to rccimt then Ijndcn lorcss.' 
In cuuiuiiiuty to these view's. In. Ii.al 1 \ei insisted 
upon leadnig his ioicos iinmeilnUly inlo Ulslei 
against Tyionc, ibe clMcrciicnu , and Ins insiim, 
tionsluidbecn diawii agictabl) to these ins dedal ei! 
resolutions But the liish comiscll’iis peisiiadcd 
Inni dial the season was loo eai U loi llu* enti 1 jinsc. 
and that as the inoiasscs, in wliuii die nuitheip 
Iiisli iisi.ally sheltcicd theniselM >, would iiotassel 
he [lassahle to the English loiccs, it would be beltci 
to employ llic piescnl ini'C' in an expedilioii into 
Munster. 'I'Ueii sccitt icasoii ioi this atKico was, 
that many ol them possessed estates in that pio\ iiice, 
and weie desuoiis to hate die eiiLinv dislodged fiom 
tlieii iicigLijoni liouil ' But the sai"'* stdhsh spun 
whicli 1 . id induced them to give this counsel, inaile 
them suoii allei disown it, svlieii thev lound the had 
coipeciuerses with which it was aaciulcd '* 

Es^Lx obliged all the icluds of Mtiiislct cither 
to ‘ubiniloi to fly into the ncighhoinnig pioviiiccs 

Bui 

'* RikIi’s Mrinoiis, sol. 11 p. 121. I'll. I) llmJ p 1JI 
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But ns the Iiish, iiuiu the »ic.itncss of the queen's C 11 \ p. 
piepnrations, had concluded that she iiitendc<l t.j 
1 educe them to total suhjoction, 01 even iiitei 1 ]^ L> js-jv, 
exterminate them, they cuiisidcied theii dcleucc ns 
a common cause, and the Knolish lorccs wrieno 
«ooiier uithdiaun than the inhahitanls of ]Vhiuslei 
lelapsed into rchellion, and lencvcd tln-ii conL-dc- 
lacy with then olhoi couniiMicn. ‘riii* an ly, 
mcnnuhile, li^ tl'e lat.“,iv‘ ol loi«'\ and < 'tfion® 
marches, and hy the niiliunc; ol the clnn. le, s as 
heumie sicLly ; and on its leturn to inihiiri, a!)0\it 
the middle ol Ji'lv, v.ns snipii'.iii'Jv t.'.i'!-..;sli rd 111 
inimhii The i()iiij‘.,e ol the sold cis L'...n 

iinich ahiLed l*'oi, tnoui'h they had pn*. a.it^l in 
some lessei entoipi isci aji.. nist lorddalin and otlieis, 
yet liad they sometimes met with luoie ‘tout ic- 
Mstance than they expected iiom the liisli, wliom 
tl.cy SNCie wont to despise And .is they weie i.iw 
tioops .uid iiiic\peiicticcd, n cousidci.ihlo body of 
them had been put to iItgliL at the (illins, by un 
inleiior nunilici ol the enemy Kssex was so en- 
iac,ed at this mislieli.iviour, th.it he cashiered all the 
oliiccis, and decnn.ite*’ the piiv.iU men ' Hut tins 
act ol sevei ily, tho;i'!;h necessary, had intimidated 
the soldieis, and inciee,cd then avcision tolhc sir- 
vicc. 

'rnt queen was cxtiemcly disjrnsted when she 
licaid that so consideiahle a pait ol the season was 
consumed in these riivoJoii > cnlcipiisis ; .ind was 
■■.till inoie sill pi ised that Ksse\ pcr*.evci.*d in llie ‘aiiie 
piacticc which he had so inuc h coiideiniicd iiiuthets, 
and which he knew to h.. so much coiitiaiv to her 
pill pose and intention. 'J'iiat iiohlcjiiaii, in order 
to »i\e Ins tioop, leisinc to leciuit lioiii then sick- 
ness and (ali;a.'ie, left llic u.aiii ai my in cfu ii Uis, and 
marched with a small hod> ol fill* -n Inindieil men 
into the county ol Ojilielio aj^ahiA the O'C'oiinors 
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CHAP, and O’Mores, whom he forced to a submission ; 
But, oil his rctiii n to Dublin, he found the army so 
1594 nuich diminished, that he wrote to the English 
council an account of its condition, and infoimcd 
them that, if he did not immediately receive a re- 
inforcement of two thousand men, it noiildbe im- 
possible lui him this season to attempt any thing 
against Tyrone. That theie might be no pretence 
foi faither inactivity, the c]uecii Inmiediately sent 
over the number demanded / and Essex licgan at 
last to assemble bis loices for the c.\pcditioii into Ul- 
ster. The army was so avei se to this cnterpi isc, and 
so tenificd nitli the tcpulation ol Tyrone, that 
many ol them counterleited sickness, many ol them 
dcscited;' anti Essex found that, altci leaviig the 
ncccssaiy gaiiisonsjbccoiihl seal cely lead loin thou- 
sand men against the rchcls. IJc inaiched, how- 
ever, with this small atmy; but was soon sciisihle 
that, in so advanced a season, it wonhl he impossible 
for him to efleU aiiv thing against an cncinv who, 
though supciior in number, was tlctennined Loa\oid 
ociy decisive actnin He heaiKciietl, llieieloie, 
to a message sent him by 'fyione who disiied 't 
confeieiice ; ami a place neai the two v. imps w.is 
appointed loi that pm pose. I'lie geiM.il.i met 
without any of their atU’ud.iiits and a iieer lan he- 
tween tlicin, into which 'Ijif'.e iiiteicil to the 
depth ol his saeldie , hut Esn. ’ sio-ul (in the oppe» 
site hank. Altci liali an li('ui s eniiie'ieiiec, wiieii' 
Tyioiie l)eli.ncd withgu.ir Mibii; >ston to the loid 
lleiiteiiai'l, .1 cessatic.ii ol .tims was i(>'ie hided to tlio 
iiisLol ]Ma> , lencwable l.mii six weeks to six wee'Ls; 
but which might he biokeii (>ll hv iithei j)ait> upon 
a ioitiiis;!it’s wainino-" Essex <dso icceived fioni 
Tyrone pioposaks loi a pea< e, m which that ichel 
had insci ted many mil cason.iblo and exoihitanl con- 
ditions. And theie ajipcnrcd afterwaids some ii’a- 

son 
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son to suspect th.it lie IkuI licie con. tnoncccl n. very 
uii|ust>fi.ihlc coi rcsponclcnce with the enemy.* 

So unexpected an issue ot .in cnteipiise, the 
jrre.itest .uul most e\peiisi\i that i .li/.il)etli had ever 
iiudcitaLcu, piovoked hci cxtiomel) 'i;j,atust ILsscx; 
and this dis<j:ust s\.is iiiucli aumneuLed hv otiiui cir- 
ciimslatices of that noblein.m s coiuluct. He wiotc 
inaiiv letteis to the cjucen and council, full of pee- 
vish and iiiipaticnt expressions ; complaining of Jiis 
enemies, lamenting that then calumnies should he 
believed <i>ratiist liiiii, and discovei in|r svuipLoiiis of 
:i mind equally haiurlity and discoiilcnted. She took 
caie to inlonn him oi hei dissatisiaction ; but com- 
nianded him to icmain in lichuid till iailhei or- 
dci s. 

I'.sM X Iicaid at once of KliAibcih > anacr. and of 

t 7 

the piomotion of his cuciii), sn llobLit (Iccil, to 
the olhee of niastci of the ivaids, an oflicc lo which 
lie himself aspiied And dieadiii!ir that, if he i^- 
inaincfl any loiiirei absent, the queen vvoutd he to- 
taliv alienated fiuni him, he hastily cmhiaccd a 
icsoliitioii which. he kiiew,h<icl once succeeded with 
the call of Leicester, the lorincr hivoui ite ol’ Kh- 
zahelh Leicestci hein^ niruimcd while m the 
Low Countiics that his misticss vs as extieinclv 
displeaseil with hiscoiuli]ct,disohc\cd hei oideis hy 
<(imiii» ovci to LiijiJaiifl , aiul luiviivj; pacified her 
hy Ills {iieseiice, hy his apoloj;ics, ami In liis (lal- 
lorv' and irisiriiialuiii, disappuitiUil all tin cxperla- 
tions ol his enemies *' Lssex, iheieloie, weie;hmo 
moie the simil.ii ily of c iiciiiiiiLances than the iliffei - 
cnee ol chaiaiLci lielwecii liini'ell and l.eicesici, 
immediately set out loi Lnuland , and, making 
speedy jouinies, he aiiivevl ..l iouit b'-foic .my one 
was in ihe least apjiiisctl ol Jus itilciilioiis ‘ — 
'J lioun h Ijc'siiieai cd with d'ii.ii.d sweat, he Ji.islened 

up 

* Wiilwonil, \rtl I !► "07. Slati' 'liiili. 1’. iiiiii, \«.l iv, 
p. ‘il t yit 't'iT. *“ lliuh s Millions \ol n p 45J. 
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• up stalls to tlie prc-encc chamber; tlicnce to {f.?. 
^ pi ivy Lli.imbci ; nor stopped till he was in th- 
cjiieen’s bed-ch.i'i her, i^ho nas neiily lisen, and 
was sitliipr ^.ith hei liaii about hci face. He throw 
himself on his knees, kissed her hand, and had some 
piivate conieience siilh her; wheiji he was sogia 
ciouslv iLcc'iveil that, on his dep.iiturc, he was lieaid 
to express gie.it s.ii'slaclion, and to thank (iod that. 
tlioii;rh he li.(d sidlcied iniicli trouble and iiiaiiy 
stoinis abioad, he loniid .1 sweet calm at home 

Bu 1 this placability ut Bli/abelh was ineiely the 
result of hei smpiise, .ind of the monientaiy satis - 
f.iclioii wlijeh she ielt on the sudden and nncxpictcd 
appe.Matiec ol hci lavonnte. Alter she had leisuic 
ioi leeullection all his ianlts iccuncil to liei and 
she thou<rht it nccessais. by some sevtie di>v.!j)hnt, 
to shImIuc that haiprlit) uiipeiioiis spnit, who, pro 
snmiii^ on Ik 1 [lartiality, li.id ]>ieteiuletl to d'miiiicci 
in hci coniicds, tocngioss all hoi iisoiii, and to 
act, m the most impoii.Mit aihuis, withuiil ic^jtid 
to hei oidcisand iiisli nelions \\ lion I'.ssev waited 
oil her in the alien noon, he loiimt Iici cMii’mely .il 
teied 111 hei e.iiria(j;c towaitls him She oideud Inin 
to be coitfhn.d to Ins tluimhei ; to be twice e\a 
mined b\ the couiu.l .nid ihoin;li Ins ansiuns A\cie 
calm .nid snbiinssiM', she coinmitLed iiiin to (he 
custody ol loid ktc]iei Kc,cilon, ami held liiiii se 
qucslcicd liuni all coiiiimiia, even lioui that ol his 
countess, noi was so miieli as tlu m'.cieoinsc ol let 
lets pei untied hitvtcenthenii I'.ssex (hopped inanv 
expiessioiis ol hunnli.ilicn .ind smiow. none ol le- 
scntmeiJt lie piolcsscd an entiic siihmissioii to the 
queen’s w ill Jjevl.iud tiis intonLion ol 1 eln iiio;; into 
thecoiinliy, and ol le.iiline; tlieiieeloitli .1 piivale 
lilc, lemot e lioiii coiiits and hiisinebs lint thoiij^i 
he alleiled to he so enliulv ciiied of his a'^plini^ 
anihition. the scvalion ul tins disappointment, .irai 

ol 
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of the tiiumph gained by his enemies, pic^ ed nixm <’ n \ p 
I ns haughty spuit,a!id he iellinto adisteinpei wt.iil 
secnifd tu put liis liic in daiigei . i ,>i*) 

Thi queen had always dcLlaied to all the woi id 
and even to the eail hiniseli, that the pin pose ot 
lici scvei ity was to concct, not to i iiin hi’u and 
when she heard of his siekucss, she was not a little 
(liaiuied with his situation. She oidcicd eig'iL phy- 
sicians of the best icputaiiun and c\pciieiice to eon- 
suit ul his case ; and, being inloinied that tiu is>.iic 
n as Til tic h to he appicheiided, shi. sent l)i lames 
to linn with some biotli, and <Iesircd that ohNsu mu 
to deli\oi Inm a message, which she piobanls deem- 
ed ol still gieatei viinie, that :i she thoaght s'lch a 
step consistent with hci hoiioui, slw. woiihl luis^il 
piy him a \isit. The bystaiidcis, who i ai l.dly 
ohsoived hei coutUenaiice, leniaiLed tint ip piu- 
noimcing these noids, hci eyes Wcic sidluseil witli 
Uais " 


W'liEN the s)mj}Loins of the queen's iituining 
aflectiun towaids hssex wcic Liiown, iluv ga^e a 
sensible alarin to the lactioii which had dci laicd 


their opposition to him. Sir Waller llalcigh, in 
pailiculai, the most violent ns well as the most ani' 
bitums of his enemies, was sualIccLed with the .ip- 
pcainnce^^J this sudden revolution, that lie was 
seized null sicliicss in his tinii , and the queen wav 
obliged to apply the same salve to his wound, and 
to send hull a lavoiiiable message, e.vpiessing her 
dcsiic ol Ills iccoveiy.'* 

Till- medicine wine 1i the queen administered to 
these aspiring iivals was siiceessliil with both , and 
l’.sse,\, being non allonctllhe cornpanv ol bis coun- 
tess, and having eiitei tamed riioie piomisiiig hopi s 
ol his lutine ioi tunes, was so much lesloied in Jiis 


health, as to be thought past dangei. A heliel w.is 

ii.sLilleel 


"Buell’s Memoirs, p 1U, ItS Syilncy’s 1 eilcis, vol. ii. 
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c H A F. instilled into Eli/:il)ctli, that his distemper had heen 
entirely counterfeit, in order to move her compas- 
iboo. sion;'* and she relapsed into her foiiner rigour 
against him. He nrote hei a letter, and sent her a 
rich present on Jsen-Ycai’s day, as i>as usual with 
the courtiers at that time* She read tlie letter, Imt 
rejected the piescnt/ After some intcrsal, how- 
ever, of seventy, she allowed him to letiic to liis 
own house; and though he icniained still under 
custody, «uid was sequestcicd fiom all company, Jic 
was so giateful (ui tins niaik of lenity, that lie sent 
her a letter of tlniiks on the occasion. “ This lar- 
“ ther degtee of goodness,” said he, “ doth sound 
“ in my ears as if your majesty spake these woids ; 
“ Du nolt Enex; Jor though I jnoiish ihtne offence^ 
“ and humble thee fot thy good, yet infill I one da// be 
“ served again by thee My piostrate soul makes 
“ this answer * I hoj/e for that blessed day And in 
“ expectation of it, all my aliJiclions ol body and 

mind are humbly, patiently, and cheeifiilly hotiie 
“ by me." * The countess of Essex, danglitoi of 
sir Fiancis Walsingham, possessetl, as svell as her 
husband, a refined taste in liteiatine; ami the cine! 
consolation w'hich Essex enjoyed diu ing this pei ind 
of anxiety and exjicctation, consisted in hei loiti- 
pany, and in reading with hei those instiuctisc .ind 
entertaining authois, which, e\cn dninig the time 
of his greatest piosjjciity, he had never entnely 
neglected. 

Tiikrf. were several incidents which kept alnc 
the queen's anger against Essex. Esciy 'ti.oniit 
whicli she leceived lioin Iicland. coin meed her 
more and moie of his misconduct in that gosein- 
ment, and of the msigniheant pin poses to which 
he had employed so Tiuich loicc and tie.isine. 
Tyrone, so fai fioni being quelled, had thoiigliL 
propel, in less than three months, to break the 

ti uce ; 

" Sydney’s Letters, voi. ii. p. 15S. ^ Ibid. p. 155 , loC. 
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truce ; and, joining with O’Donnel and other lehcls, c H \ p. 
lud over-riin almost the whole kingdom. He 
boasted that he was cerUin ol receiving a supply of looo. 
men, money, and aims liom Spain* He pretended 
to be ch.iiiipion of the catholic religion : And he 
openly exulted in the picient of a phoenix plume, 
whiLh tlic pope, Clement VllI , in older to encou- 
rage him in the firoseciiltoii ol so good a cause, had 
consecrated, and had cunleried upon him.* The 
({iiecn, that she might check his progress, letuincd 
to her iormci intciitioii of appointing Mouiiljoy 
loid deputy; and though that nobleman, who w.is 
an intimate fiicnd ol Essex, and desiied his rctuiii 
to the govcinment ol li eland, did at Hist very cai- 
iiestly excuse hnitscll on account of ins bad state 
ol health, she obliged him to accept of the employ- 
ment Mouritjo) fuiiiid the island almost in a dc- 
bpciale condition; hut being a man ol capacity and 
sigoiii, he was so little discouiagcd, that he imme- 
diately advanceil against Tyioiie in UlsLci. lie 
peneli.itcil into the heart of that country, the chief 
scat of the lebels He lortihed Deny ami Mounl- 
N oil IS, 111 oidei to hi idle the lush 11c chased 
Ihciii iiom the held, and obliged them to lake slid- 
tei in tlie ivoods aiul inoi.isses* He employed, with 
equal success, Sii Geoige Carew in Munstci And 
by these pioimsing enteipiises, he ga\e new hie to 
the queen's aiithoiity in that island. 

As llic comparison ui Mounl|oy’s adininistiation 
with that ol I'^sse.v coiitrihnted to alienate Eli/ahetli 
i'lom her lasoiuite, she leceiscd .ulditioiial disgust 
liom the pjLliahly ol tlic people, who, prepossessed 
W'ltli an extiavagant idea ol Essex’s iiieiit, com- 
plained ol the injustice dune him by Ins lemoval 
lioin conit, and by liis conhneinent. Libels weie 
secietly dispersed against Cecil and Raleigh, and 
all his enemies* Aiul his popularity, which was 
always gicat, seemed lalhei to be increased than 

diminished 
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*^xi IV ^ tliminished by his misrortunes. Elizabeth, in order 
to jujiLily to the public hci conduct witii regard to 
iboo. him, bad often expressed her intentions of having 
him tried in the Star-Cli.i.nbcr for his oflenccs * But 
her tenJci ness iur liini prevailed at last over her 
sevcrits . :iud .she ivas contented to Jiave him only 
CNaiiiiiicd by the piivy-touncil. The altorncy-gc- 
nei .il.Cnke, opened the cause against him, and treated 
him v> ith the ci uelty and insolence Inch lhai: gicat 
l.nryer usually exercised against the unfciitunate. 
I Ic displayed, in the strongest roloilis, all the faults 
coinniittcil by Essex in Ins aduiinistiation ol Ire- 
land' liis iiiaknig Southampton general of the 
hoise. eonliaiy to the r|ucen s injunctions; his de- 
seitiLig the entcrpiisc against Tyione. and iiiai clung 
to Leiirstci and Munster; Ins conleriing knight- 
hood on too many pcisons; bis secret eonicience 
Tvitli Tyione ; and his sudden ictuin lioin lieland, 
in contempt oi hei majesty’s coniniands. lie also 
exaggeialed the indigniLy of the conditions svlnch 
Tyiouchad been allowed to propose, odious and 
aboniinablc coiiditious, said he; a public tolciation 
of an idolatious leligion, paidoii Joi liiiiiself and 
every tiaitor in lieland, and full leslitutlon of lauds 
and possessions to all of them " The solicitoi-ge- 
Jicial, ! J..iiinig, insisted u[>on the rri etched situation 
in uhieli tiic eail had loll that kingdom , and Eian- 
cis, sou cl sii Nichohis Bacon, «ho had been loid- 
kecpci 111 tlie brgiimiiig ol the pieseiic reign, closed 
the cliaige nidi displaying tlic luidutiiul espies- 
sioiis coiiLuiU'd HI some letters iMiUeii bv' ibe eail 
Essex. ulicn he came to plead iii his oun dc- 
Icnce, renounced, with gicat submission and humi- 
lity, all pii,lc’iisiuiis to an apolog> and dcclaied 
Ins icsolution nevei, on tins oi any othci occasion, 
to have any contest with Ins sovereign, lie said, 

that. 
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that, having severed liiiii,ctr from the woild, and chav 
aLjuied all senlinicnU ol ambition, lu* had uo <.cui- 
ph* to i,i)iilcss cvciy failing oi crroi into ivIiilIi his looo. 
yoiilh, folly, or maiiiiuld itilinnitics iiiiglit ha\c 
Ij^Uayedhim; that his lll^vaId suitow ioi hisolleni.us 
against lici majesty was so piofoiind that it exceeded 
all his outwai d Cl oss'js and a/riicllons, noi had lie 
any seiuplc ol suhmiltiag to a public confess on of 
whatevci she had been pleased to Impute to him; 
that ill his aclk.nowlcdgmeiits lie iciai.ied only one 
rcscivc, uhich he iievet would leiiiiqinsh hut with 
his hie the asseition of a loyal and uiipulliiled he.ul, 
sd an iiiii'eigiicd diection, ol an earnest dcsitc c\er 
to [>eilui<'i to hei majesty the best service whicli Jiis 
pool ali'lities would permit, and that, il this senti- 
mciit u ■! J alhnied by the coimcil, be uilliir.Js ac- 
qiiiciced ill any condemnalioii oi sentence \iiiicli 
they could pronounce against him 1 Ins siionussioii 
M. s iitteied nlllt so imicli clor{iience, anil in so [>-'• 
thet.c a iTiamiei. tli.it it dien teals iioiu m my nl 
the .iudiC)i_c All tlic plivy-cimmellois. m giMiig 
tiu'ii iiulgineut, in.ide no st^ riipte oi doing liie e u I 
;iistii.>‘ w th icgiid to iht losaltx ol Ins iiiteiiLiOi. •. 

I’.ei Cecil, i\Ikiui he neiiescd Ins c.ipilul i iie’iiy', 
iiC'tc.I liim v.itli legaid and hinuanitv. And tliL. 
senlence pioucuiu < <1 liv tJie bntl-Lctper Mo idi'cli 
the Cornell as‘-eiitcd, was in these i ouls - 11 tuis 
*' < a'lse. ’ said he, “ had hitn he ml in i i. f'Lai- 
‘ Cd'.'uibei, my sentence n nst hi.ii [n is 

“ *^»eat a line as esei v.'s set iipoii .my i.. ni s !'< .’d 
'••ill that couit. Logethei with p..ip..li d k.’ ne 
‘ meiit in that pus-m nhuh I’clo, to i '...tn id 
*■ his quality, the 'fonci. ilut si ici s'e aie iiow 
“ i.i anothei phice, .ind in a co ii se ol Ia\iJ,.i, m . 

*■ Cl iisnie Is, tliat the call ol I'.ssv \ is lu t to evi.- 
*• cute the ollice ol a eoiuisclluj. uoi that ol call 

“ iii.iisii.d 
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C H A p. “ mni slial of England, nor of master of tl\e oid- 
nain-c ; and to letiiin to Ins (n\n house, tliere to 
1600. “ continue a prisonei till it shall please her majesty 

*■ to lelease lliis and all the lest ol his sentence.”* 


The call ol iiumbeilandmadea slight ojiposilion to 
this seiilCMLC ; and said, that li he thought it would 
stand, he l^ollld have required a little iiioie lime to 
deliheiatc , that he deemed It somewhat seveie, and 


tliat aiv\ cotmiundci in chief might easily incur a 
liLc penalty, liut, however, added lie, in confi- 
dence ot hei majesty’s mercy, I agiecwith the lest. 
The call ol Worcester deliveied his opinion in a 
couple of Latin verses; nnpoiting that, wlieie the 
Clods aie oltended, even niislortunes ought to he 
imputed as ci lines, and that accident is no excuse 
loi liaii'-gic.ssions against the Divinity. 

Ijacon, so much distinguished allei wauls hy his 
high ollices, .ind still moie hy his pioioimd genius 
let the sciences, wasucaily allied to tlie Clccil 1 nni!) , 
being nephew to loid Buileigh. and consin-gennan 
to the sccrclaiy: But notwithstanding his cxtiaoidi- 
11.11 y talents, he had rnetwith so little piotcction fiom 
his poweiruL rehiliuns, that he had not set obtained 
any piefeiinentnithc Lw, which w.is his piolession. 
Blit Essex, wlio could distinguish niciit, and who 
passionately loved it, h.id cnteied mto an intimate 
liiciidsliip willi B.U.OU, hail zealously altcniptcil, 
thongli without sncicss. topiocnic lunithe oKicc of 
sold iloi-eeiieial and, iiioitlei to cumfoit his liicnd 
midcr the dis.ippuintineiit, had coniciieil on Inm a 
picsent ui laud to tlie s'altie ol eighteen liiindicd 
pounds.' 'I'hc public could ill excuse B.)con s .ap* 
pcaianie hefoic Uie council .’gainst so muiiiliccnt a 
henel.ictoi ; llioiisth he .tcleil in obedience to the 
qiieeii b coiiiniands: But she was so well pleased 

with 
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with his behaviour, that she imposed on him a new chap. 
task, of di awing * nai I .itivc of that day’s ptoceed- 
tags. In order to satisly the public of the justice and isoo. 
lenity of her conduct. Bacon, who wanted firm- 
ness ol chaiacter inoic than humanity, gave to the 
whole Li ansactioiilhc most favoui able tin ii for Essex ; 
and, in patliculai, painted out, incl.iborate expies- 
bion, the dutiful submission which that nobleman 
discovered in the defence that he made fur his con- 
duct. When he lead the papci to her, she smiled 
at that passage, and obsciscd to Bacon, tli.it old 
love, she saw, could not e.tsily be fuiguLten. He 
replied, that he hoped site nie.uit that of hciscll.'' 

Ar. L the woi Id indeed expected that Essex would 
soon he leinstated in his foimei credit peih.ips, 
as is usual in reconcilements founded on inclination, 
would acquiie an additional ascendant over the 
queen, .iiul after all his disgiaces would .ag.iin ap- 

J ieai moic a lavouiite than erei. Tliey wcie con- 
11 mod m tins hope when they saw lh.it, though he 
was still piohibited fioni appealing .it com I,'* he 
was contiiiiied m Ins olKce of in.istcr ul horse, and 
W.IS icstuied to his liberty, and that all liis fi lends 
h.id access to him Essex himself seemed detei mined 
to pciNCVcic III that conduct wdiich liad liithcitu 
liecn so successful, and which the queen, hyall this 
discipline, h.id ciideavouicd to icndei Icibltual to 
him ; He wiote to her, that he kissed hci ni.ijesty'.s 
hands, and the lud willi which she li.id collected 
him*, but that he could never recover hisA^onled 
cheeilulness, till she deigned to adniiL linn to lli.il 
piesence, which had evet been the chief suuicc of 
Ills happiness and enjoyiiicnl: And that lie had now 
lesolved to make amends fur his past errors, to ic- 
tiieintoacoiiiitiysolitiide,.iiid s.iy, with Nebiichad- 
iiezaai, *■ Let my dwelling be witli the bc.ists of 

“ the 
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CHAP. “ the field ; let me eat grass as an ox, and be wet 
“ with the dew of heaven ; till it shall please the 
looo. “ queen to restoic me to my undei standing.” The 
queen was inucli pleased with these sentiments, and 
replied, that she heaitily wished his actions might 
coricspond with his expiesstons ; that he had tried 
her patience a long time, and it was hut fitting she 
should now make some experiment of his snbmission ; 
that her lather would never liave pardoned so much 
obstinacy ; but that, if the liirnace ot aflliction pro- 
duced such good cflccts, she should ever alter have 
the better opinion ol her cheraisliy.® 

Till eailol Essex possessed a monopoly of sweet 
wines ; .ind as his patent was near expiring, he pa- 
tiently expected that the queen uoidd renew it, and 
he considered this event as the ciitical circumstance 
oi his lile, which would deteimineirhether he could 
ever hope to be reinstated in credit and authoiiLy.‘ 
Jlnt Elizabeth, though giacious in hei deportment, 
wasof atcmpci somewhat haughty and sevcie ; and 
being continually surioutulcd ivith Essex’s enemies, 
means wcie found to pcisuade hei, that liis lofty 
spiiit was not )et suHicicntly subdued, and that he 
must undeigo this laithei trial, heloic he could 
ag.iiu he salely ieci**vcd into la\oni. She tlieicfoic 
denied his lecpicst : and even added in a contemp- 
Liious style, that an ungosei liable beast must lie 
stinU-d in Ins piovendcr.' 

Hit 111- This iigoni, pushed one stop too far. piovcil the 
hviLf. young nohlemaii, and was the 

souicc ol niiinite fuiiow ai.d .cvatioti to the (|uceu 
lieisell. Easlx, wlioliad with gi eat dilhciilty so long 
subdued liis proud spirit, and w'hose patience was 
now exlianstcd, imagining that the queen was cn- 
tiicly iitexoiable, hmst at once all icsliaints of sub- 
mission and of pi iidcnce. and detei mined to seek re- 
lief, by piocccding to the utmost exliemities against 

his 

' ramden, ]i. (i28. finch’s Meinoiis, \ol. ii. p. 47‘i. 
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liis enemies. Even during his greatest favour he C H a p. 
had eve 1 been accustomed to cany matters with a 
high hand towaids bis sovereign ; and as this prac- leoo. 
tice gratified his uivn temper, and was soinctinics 
successlul, he had inipi iidently iiiiagiiied that it was 
the only piopei method ol managing hei.** But, 
being now reduced to despair, he gave entiie reins 
to his violent disposition, and thiew of! all appear- 
ance of duty and rcspeit. Intoxicated willi the 
public lavour, which he alieady possessed, he piac- 
tiscd anew e\ cry art of popul.u it> ; and cmleavoui eel 
to incicasc the gcneial good-will by a lio'- pi table 
manner of iile, little suited to Ins situation and cii- 
cnmstances. Ilis loiiner cmplo) ments Ii.id given 
liim gieat connexions ivith men ol the militarv pio- 
lession; and he now cnteitaincd, by additional ca- 
lesscs and civilities, a ftiendshi]) with all dcspeiatc 
advcntuicis, whose attachment he hoped miglit, iii 
Ills pi esent views, piovo scoiceahic to him lie 
secietly com ted the confidence ol the calliolics ; bill 
liis chief liust lay in the pinitaiis, whom lie openly 
caressed, and whose iiianiKis hcscciUi^d lo luisc en- 
tirely adopted. lie engaged the most celcbiated 
preaclicis ol that sect to i<*soittn Kssex-housc ; he 
had daily piayeis aiul sermons ni Ins I.irndy; and 
he invited all the zealots in lamdon to attend those 
pious exeiciscs. Such u .is the disposition nou be- 
ginning to pievail ainoi g the J'aighsli, that, inst'.id 
ol feasting and public spc'ctacles, the iiielliods.in- 
cicnlly piacti cd to gun the pi piilace, iioll'iii';; so 
eflcctually nioraliatcd .m aininlious Jcadci mill tlie 
public, as these laiiatical eiiLeitaiiimenLs. And as 
the puritanical prcaclicis fic.(|ucully inculcated in 
then seimons the doc tune ol icsistance to the c iviL 
niagistiate, they pi ep iied the minds ol iheii beams 
loi LbosesediLioiispiujccls which Essex was sccietly 
meditating.' But 

'' Cdbah, p. 79. 

' Birdi’s lilciauirs, vol. li. p. 4t»3. Camden, p. C30. 
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CHAP But (he greatest imprudence of this nobleman 
proceeded fi oni the openness of his temper, by which 
iboo. he was ill qualified to succeed in such difficult and 
dangerous enterprises, lie indulged himself in great 
liberties of speech, and was even heaid to say of the 
queen, that she was now giown an old woman, and 
was become as ciooked in her mind as in hci body.*' 
Some court ladies, wiiose favours Essex had formerly 
ueglcctcil, can led hei these sloi les, and incensed her 
to a high dcgice against linn. Elizabeth was evci 
icmaikably jealous on this head; and though she 
was now approaching to her seventieth year, she al- 
lowed hei com tiers* and even foieign ambassadors,'” 
to compliment her upon her beauty ; nor had all 
hci good sense been able to cure her of this piepos- 
tcions sanity." 

Tii 1 K i was also an expedient employed b^'Fissex, 
which, ifpossihlc, was moic pius'oking to tlic queen 
tlian those saicasins on her age and dcfoimity ; and 
that was, his seciet applications to the king of Scots, 
her hen and successor, 'flial piince hacfthis )eai 
vciy nuiowly escapctl a dangeioiis, though ill- 
loimed, cunspiiacy oi the call Gowiy ; and c\cii 
his delueiaiicc was attended with this dcsagiecable 
cii cunulanee, that the obslin.ile ecclesiastics persisted, 
in spite ol the most inconlcstible evidence, to main- 
tain to his lace, that theic h.id been no such con- 
spiiacy. .lames, hai.issed with his tuibulcnt and 
factious subjects, cast a wishliil eselollie succession 
of England , and. in piopnition as the f|ueen ad- 
vanced in -jcais, his dcsiie incicased ol inouiiting 
tl);>t thioiie, on which, besides .iiqiiiiing a gieatad- 
djiou oi powei and spicmlom, hchojKd to govern a 

people 
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people so much more tract.iblc and sulmiissive. 1 Ic c ii A p. 
negotiated with all the couits of Europe, in oidci 
to ensure hiinselt fnends and partisans. He even loou. 
neglected not the com t of Rome and that of Spain ; 
and though he engaged himself in no positive pio- 
misc, hehattered the catholics with hopes that, in the 
event of his succession, they might expect some 
moie libel ty than Avas at present indulged them. 
Klizabeth ivas the only sovereign in Em ope to Ai'lium 
ho never daied to mention his light oi succession * 

He knew that, though her advanced age might now 
invite her to think of living an heir to the ciown, 
she nevet could heai the piuspect of hei own death 
Avillioiit luinoi, anil Av as still dctci mined to retain 
In in, aud .ill olhci coinpetitoio, ui ati cntiie depend- 
ence upon lict. 

Essex AA.IS descended by females fioui the rO)Ml 
lamily , and some of liis saiigiiina paitis.ins had 
been so impiudciit as to inentum liis name among 
Uiose of other pi elciulc'i s lu the ct own , but tlu; cvi 1 
took care, bv means ol llcmy Lee, a\ bom he se- 
ct etly sent into Scotland. to assuic James, tii.il so 
ini fioi.i cntciLaluing such .unbitious vn aas, he AAas 
dc'lei mined to use cveiy expedient hu extoiUng a.i 
immediate declaiation in l.tvuiit oi tliat iiioii.iii.li\ 
light oi suCLCssion. I.iincs AAillingiy iK.isivCiied to 
thispiopos.il; but did notappiuveoi ihcAioLiit 
inetliods aaIiicIi Essex iiiteuded to citiplov. Es‘-ev 
h.id coinmu mealed Ins scheme to Muuiit{u>, deputy 
1)1 Ireland ; and as no man caci conniiandcd nioio 
thecoidial adcclion .ind .itLichmenl ol his liicnds, 
lie h.id even eiig.igcd a peison oi that a nine .nid 
piudeiice to enteilaiu thoughts ol inniging oaci 
pail of his .limy into England, and «»f loicmg iho 
<|tieen to djclare the king of Si-uts hei sncrcssoi ' 

And such AA as Essex’s iinp.itientaidoni, that, llioiigli 
J.uncs declined tins dangeious c.xpi’dieiit, he still 

eudcaAouic'd 


* Mcinoiis, auI. ii. p. (71. 
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persuade Mountjoy not to desist from 
the project- But the deputy, who thought that such 
1600. violence, though it might he prudent, and even 
justifiable, when suppoi ted by a sovereign piincc, 
next heir to the crown, would he lash and Liiininal, 
if attempted hy subj cts, absolutely icfused liis con- 
currence. The coi 1 espondcncc, howevei, between 
Essex and the court of Scotland was still conducted 
w'lth gicat secrecy and coidirditv ; and that noble- 
man, besides conciliating the f.ivoin of James, rc- 
piesenlcd all his own itlvcrsaiics as enemies to that 
pi nice s succession, and us men cnliicly devoted to 
the Intel e&ts oi Spam, aud paitisaus of the chime- 
rical title of the liiianta. 

Till' Infanta and the arclidut.c Albeit had made 
some advances to the queen lot peace ; and Bou- 
logne, as:i neutral town, was chosen loi the place 
of confcicnce. Sii llciiiy TSevil, the English re- 
sident in Fr.uice, Heibcit, Edmoiules, and Beale, 
were sent thithei as anibassadois lioin England, 
ffbthMay. and negotiated with Zuniga, Caiillo. Kichaidul, and 
Verheiken, nnnistcis ol tSpain, and the aichdukc : 
But the confci dices weic soon biokcn oil by dis- 
putes with legaid to the ciicM.onial. Among the 
European stales Eiigl.iiid had c\ei licen allowed the 
pi ecedency above (.'.astile. An agon. J*oitngal, and 
the other kingdoms of winch the Spanish monarchy 
was coniposeti' and Kli/abcth insisted, that tins an- 
cient right W.IS not lost on .:cconnL oi the junction 
of these states, and that that inoiiaii hy iii its present 
situation, though it surpissed tlie Englisli in extent 
as well as in power, could not he compiled with it 
in point ol aiitupiitv, the only durable and tegular 
foundation of yirecedeiicy among kiiigdonis as well 
as noble iamilies. That she riiight shew, howevei, 
a pacific disposition, she was content to yield to an 
equality ; but the Spanish ministers, as their nation 
had always disputed piccedeiicy even with Fiance, 
to winch England yielded, would proceed no laithei 

111 
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in the conference, till their superiority of rank ncie ^ H a^p, 
acknowledged.'^ During the pieparatious for this 
abortive negotiation the earl of Nottingham the i600. 
admiral, lord Buckhurst treasurei, and secrctaiy 
Cecil, had discoveied theii inclination to peace; 
but as the English nation, Hushed with success, and 
sanguine in their hopes ol plundei and conquest, 
weie in general aveisc to that nieasuie, it was easy 
lor a pel son so popular as Essex to infuse into the 
multitude an ojiinion, that these ministeis had sa> 
ciihced the Interests of their countiy to Spain, and 
ivould even make no sci uple oi icceiviiig a suvci eign 
from that hostile nation. 


Bui Essex, not content with these aits fot decry- iwu 
itig his adveisaiics, pioceeded to conceit more vio- 
lent methods of ruining them, chicHy instigated by 
Ciiifle, his secictaiy, a m.ui oi a liuld and an ogant 
spiiit, who had acquit ed a gtcat ascendant uvci liis 
pation. A select council of inalcoiitcnts was loi nicd, 
who cornmuiily met at Diiny-house, anil were coni' 
posed ol sir Chailcs Daveis to whom the house bc- 
ioiigcd, the earl of Suuthanqiton, sii reidin.indo 
Guiges, sir Chiistophei Blount, sn Juhu Davies, 
ami John Littleton ; and Essex, ivho boasted tliat 


he h.ul a hundred and twenty baions, knights, and 
gentleinen ol note 'it his devotion, and who ti usled 
still more to his autlioiity with the populace, coin- 
iniinicated to Ins associates those seciet designs with 
wliicli his cunlidencc in so poweiliil a paiLy had in- 
spired linn. Among olhei ciinnual piojccLs, the 
iesidt ol blind r.ige atitl despan, hcdelibeialcd with 
them cunccintiig the uicthiKl ol taking aitits; and 
asked then opinion wlictlicr he had best begin with 
seizing the palace or the Tow'ci, oi set out with 
making linnscll mastet at once oi both jilaces. The 
first ciitcipiise being prefeircd, a method was con- 
ceited for executing it. It was agiced that sir 

Chiistophei 
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Christopher Blount, with a choice detachment, 
should possess himself ol the palace gates ; that 
1601 Davies should seize the hall, Davers the guard- 
chamber and presence-chamber; and that Essex 
should rusli in from the Meuse, attended by a body 
of his paitisans ; should entreat the queen, svith all 
demonstrations of humility, to remove his enemies ; 
should oblige her to assemble a parliament; and 
should with common consent settle a new plan of 
government 

W H I LK these desperate piojccts were in agitation, 
7th Feb, many reasons ol suspicion u ei e carried to the queen ; 
and she sent Robert Sacville, son of the ticasurer, 
to Essex-house, on pretence of a visit, but in icality 
with a view ol discoveiing whelhei there weie in 
that place any unusual couloui se of people, oi any 
extraordinaiy prepaiations which might thiealen an 
insuiruciion. Soon altci Essex icctived asiiinnions 
to attend the council, which met at the treasuier’s 
house ; and while he was musing on this ciicitiu- 
stance, and conipaiing it with the late iinexpectcii 
visit Irom Sacville, a ]wivate note was conveyed to 
him,hy which he waswaincd to piovulc loi his own 
safety. lie concluded that all Ins conspiiacy was 
discoreied, at least suspected ; and that the easiest 
punishment which he had icasoii to appiehcud, was 
a new and more sevcic confinement lie theiefoie 
excused himself to the council on pietencc ol an 
indisposition, and he iiiiniediatel) dispatched mes- 
sages to his nioic intimate confederates, requesting 
their advice and assisUme in the piesent cnticnl 
situation ol his aflaiis. They deliberated, whether 
they should abandon all then piojecls, and fly the 
kingdom ; oi instantly sei/e the palace with the 
force which they could assemble ; oi rely upon the 
affections of the citizens, wlto weic geneially known 

to 

'' Cjniden, p. ti30. Riich’s Mcmoii<;, \ol. u. p. 464. Slate 
Trials, ilacoii, \ol. iv. p. 512, 51J. 
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to have a p;rcat attachment to the eail. Essex cle-C h a p. 
dared against the (list e\pcfliciit,nncl piorcsscd him- 
sell determined to undeigo any late lullicr than sub- 
mit to live the life of a lifgitive. I'o seize the pa- 
lace seemed impracticable, inthout more piepaia- 
tions: especially as the queen seemed now aware of 
their projects, and, as they hcaid, had used the pre- 
caution ol doubling hei oidinaiy guauls. Tlicie 
leinained, thcicfoie, no expedient but that of lie- 
talciug themselves to the c:ty; and, uliile tlie pru- 
dence and feasibility ol tins lesoliition was undei de- 
bate, a poison an ived, who. as il he bad icceived a 
coiumissiuii (ui the pin pose. g.ive them assuiance of 
the ailections ol the Loiidoncis, and alhtmeil, that 
they might sccuicly icst aiivpiojccl on that founda- 
tion. 'file populaiily ol Essev liatl clncdy buoyed 
Jiim up ill all Ins vain tiiulei takings ; ami be loudly 
iinaguicd, tint with no otiiei assisl.iucu than the 
good-uillol the muUUudc, he migliL oveituin Kli- 
/abcUi’s govciiimcnt, coiilumcd by lime, leveied 
lor wisdom, supported by vigoui , and concinring 
w'itli the general sentnnents ol the nation. The 
Wild project ol r.iising the city was iimucdi.itely ic- 
solvcd on; the execution ol it was del.iyed till next 
d.iy ; .ind eniiss.nies w'cie disp.itclied to all Ksses s 
friends, informing them that (.lobliam and Kalcigli 
had laid schemes against his hie, and cnti eating their 
pi escncc and assist.incc. 

Nlxt tl.iy thcie a^ipeaicd at Esse\-housc tlicniiirrb. 
earls ol Southampton .iiid lliitlaiiil, the lout Saudys 
and Monteagic, with .ihnut tliice hiindied gentle- 
men of good qn.ihty .uid fortune , .iml Ksse\ m- 
ioimed them of the dangei to wdneh be lueteiided 
the inachiii (tions of Ins cncinic.s exposed Iniii 
To some be said, tli.'t be would tbiow' biiiiscll at the 
queen’s feet, and crave her justice and pioUcLioii' 

To others, he bo.isted of Ins iiileiest in the cits, 
and allirnied, tli.it wJiatcver nuaht lianiicn, tins 

icsouiee 
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CHAP, resource could never fiil him. The queen was in- 
ibrnied of these designs, by means oi intelligence 
ifloi. conveyed, as is supposed to Raleigh, bysirFeidi- 
nando Gorges : and, having ordered the niagistrates 
ut' London to keep the citizens in readiness, she 
sent Egeiton, lord keeper, to Essex-house, with the 
eail oi Worcester, sir W'^illiam Knollys, conti oiler, 
and Fophain, chief justice, in order to learn the 
cause of these unusual commotions. They were 
with difficulty admitted thiougha wdeket; but all 
their seivants were excluded except the purse- 
(learer. Alter some altercation, in svhich they 
charged Essex's retaiiieis, upon their allegiance, to 
lay down their aims, and weic menaced, in tlicii tuin, 
by the angiy multitude who sin loundcd them, the 
earl who found that mattcis were past recall, resolved 
to leave them prisoncis in his house, and to proceed 
to the execution of his former project, tie sallied 
forth with about two hundred attendants, aimed 
only with walking swoids ; and in his passage to the 
city was joined by the carl of Bcdloid and loid 
Grom w el. He cried .doud. Fat the qneen ' foi the 
queen.' a plot is laid Jot viy life! and then proceed- 
ed to the house of Sniilii the shcriil, on whose aid 
he had great reliance. The citi/ens flocked about 
him in ania/cmcnt; but though he told them that 
England was sold to the Inlanla, .ind exhoited them 
to aim instantly, otheiwisc the)r could not do luin 
any service, no one shewed a disposition to join 
him. The slieiifl, on the call's .tppioach to his 
house, stole out at the back door, and ni.ule the best 
of his w'ay to the iiiayoi. Essex, mcanwhiJe, ob- 
serving the coldness ot the citi/uns, and hearing 
that he was piuclaimed a traitoi by the eail of 
Gumbeilaud and lord Bui leigh, began to despair of 
success, and thought of reti eating to his own house. 

' He found the streets in his passage hariicadocd and 
guarded by the citizens uiidei the command of sir 

Joint 
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John Levlson. lii his atleinpt to force his Avay, cha p. 
Tiacy, a youn^ gentleman to whom he bore great 
liiendship, was Killed, with two or llncc of the Lon- i^oi. 
doneis; and the earl himscll^ attended by a lew of 
Ins pai tisans, (for tlie gi eater part began secretly to 
withdiaw themselves) VMired towards the river, and 
taking boat, ai lived at Es«cv-huuse. He theie 
found that Goiges, whom he had sent hcfoic to ca- 
pitulate with the loid kecpei and the olhei coun- 
scllois, had given all of them theii libeity, and bad 
gone to court w'ltli them, lie was now i educed to 
desp.in ; and appealed dctci milled, in piosecutioii 
ol lotd S.iiid\s s ad\lcc, to delcnd himself to the 
last extieiiiity, and latliei to perish, like a brave 
man, with his sw'oid in liis hand, than basely by the 
hands ol tlie cxeciitioiiei Hut .iltci some parley, 
and aftei deinanduig in vain, liist hostages, then 
conditions, lioin the besicgeis,he suiieiuleied .it dis- 
cietion, ie(|uesting only civil treatment, and a fair 
and iiiipait'al hcaiing.' 

Tiii. ipiceii, who during ill this commotion had inhPfic 
behaved Aviili as gicat traiupiillity and secuiity as il **“’“'**• 
thcie had only passed a hay iii the sticetsvin which 
she W.IS nowise conceincd.'soon gave oiileis lot the 
tiial of the inostcoiisitlei.iliie ol the ciiiiiinals. The 
calls ol Essex and Southampton wcie aiiaigned bc- 
loie a jiiiy oi twenly-hve pceis, w'licie Huckliiiist 
acted as loid stew aid. The guilt ol tlie piisoneis 
was too appaieiit to admit ol any doubt ; and, be- 
sides tlic iiisuiicction known to e\ciy body, the 
li easonable conlcieiiccs at Diuiy-house wcie piovcd 
by undoubted evidence. Sii rcidmando Goiges 
was produced in court Tlie cuniessions oi the call 
ol Rutland, ol the loids thomwel, Saiidys, and 
Moutcaglc, of IJaseis, Hlount, anti Davies, were 
only lead to the peels, accoiding to the piaclice of 

that 
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CHAP, that age. Essex’s best friends were scandalised at 
his assurance in insisting so positively on Ins inno- 
iboi. ccncc, and the goodness of his inteiitinns; and still 
more at his vindictive disposition, in accusing, with- 
out any appearance of reason, secretary Cecil as a 
partisan of the Infanta’s title. The secretary, who 
had expected this charge, stepped into the couit 
and challenged Essex to pioduce his authority, 
which, on examination, was found extremely nc.ik 
and frivolous.* When sentence was pionounced, 
Essex spoke like a man who expected nothing but 
death : ilut he added, that he should be soi i y if he 
were represented to the queen as a peison that de- 
spised her clemency; though he should not, he 
believed, make any cringing submissions to obtain 
it. Southampton’s behaviour was nunc mild and 
submissive, lie entreated the good oilices ol the 
peers in so niudest and becoming a manner as ex- 
cited compassion in evei y one. 

Tm£ most rcuiaikablc ciicunislancc in Essex’s 
tiial was Bacon’s appcaiancc against him. He svas 
none of the crown lawyers, so w.is not obliged by 
his oflice to assist at this tiial * Yet did he not sciu- 
plc, in Older to obtain the c|ucen’s f.(vuui, to be 
active in bei easing ol life his Iiiend and palioti, 
svhose gcnciosity he had often expeiienced lie 
compaied Essex’s conduct, in pielcnding to ieai the 
attempts of his adversaries, to thatol Pisistiaius the 
Athenian, who cut and wounded his own bods ; 
and, making the people believe that h.s enemies 
h.id coimniLled the violence, obtaiiieil a giiaid loi 
his peison. Iiy whose .issistanee he alteiw.iids suli- 
diied the hbe.xies ol his countiy. 

Af r f r Essex had passed some d.iys in the solitude 
and icflcctions ol a prison, liis proud hcait was at 
last subdued, not by the Icar of death, but bv the 

sciitiiiicnts 
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sentiments of leligion; a principle ivhich he hade H Kv. 
bcfoie attempted to make the instrument of his 
ainbiriun, but ndiich now took a moie firm hold oi leoi. 
Ills mind, and pi evaded ovei every other motive and 
consideiation. Ills spiritual directois pcisuadcd 
him, that he nevei could obtain the pardon of hea- 
ven, unless he nude a full confession of Jiis dis- 
loyalty ; and he gave in to the council an account 
of all his criminal designs, as well as of his cories- 
pondence with the king of Scots. He spaied not 
even his must intimate friends, such as lord Mouiit- 
joy, whom he had engaged in these conspiiacies ; 
and lie sought to pacify his pie&ent remorse by 
making siicli atonciiiciits as, in any other pciiod of 
liis hie, he would have deemed iiioie blamcable than 
those attcni])ts tlicmsclves which weic the ohfects 
of Ins peiiiteiice.“ Sir Ilariy Nc\il, iii paiticular, 

.1 nun ui meiit, he accused oi a coi i cspondeiicc 
with the conspiiatois, though it a[>})cars that this 
gentleman had iic\ci assented to the pioposals 
made him, and was no failhci ciiiniu.il than in not 
levealingthe call’s tieason; auolhec to idiich tieiy 
man oflionoiii natuially hears the •■lioiigeyt icliicl- 
aucc.' Nevll was ihiowii into prison, and iitidei- 
went a seveic pcisccution; But, as the rjuecn loimd 
iVlouiitjoy an able and succcssiul coniiiuiidci, she 
coiiLiuued him in his govci iimeiit, and sacrilicud het 
lesenlmeiit to the public seivice. 

J‘h,i/ABt 1 H affected cvtieiiiel) the piaisc of cle- 
inciio ; and in eveiy gieal e.\aiiiple which she had 
made duiiiig het leigii, she had always appealed 
Jiili of icluctancc and hesitation But the picseiiL 
situation oi Kssex called loith all hci tcndci aflec- 
tions, and kept hei in the most real agitation .uid 
iiiesoliilion. She lell a perpetual combat between 
resentment and inclination, pride and compassion, 
the caic of hci own safety and concern foi hei la- 

vuuiite ; 
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CHAP vourite ; and her situation, during this interval, ^vas 
perhaps more an object of pity than that to which 
icoi. Essex himself was reduced. She signed the warrant 
for his execution ; she countermanded it; she again 
resolved on his death ; she felt a new return oi ten- 
derness. Essex’s enemies told her, that he himself 
desired to die ; and had assured her, that she could 
never be in safety while he lived. It is likely that 
this proof of penitence and of concern for her would 
produce a contrary cflcct to what they intended, and 
would revive all the lend affection which she had so 
long indulged tow.'iids the unhappy piisoner. But 
what chiefly hardened hci heart against him was his 
supposed obstinacy in never making, as she hourly 
expected, any application to her lor meicy; and she 
finally gave hex consent to his execulion. He dis- 
coveicd at his death symptoms lalhci of penitence 
and piety than ol leai; and willingly acknowledged 
sill Fob. the justice.of the sentence by which he suffei cil. The 
rutior**’ execution was piivatc in theTow'ei, agreeably to 
his ovrn request. He wasappichensive, he said, lest 
the lavour and compassion ot the people would too 
much raise his heait in those momeuls, when hu- 
miliation under the afflicting hand of Heaven was 
the only proper beutimciit which he could indulge 
And the queen, no doubt, thought that piudcnce 
requited the removing of so melancholy a spectacle 
from the public eye. Sir Walter Raleigh, who 
came to the Tower on purpose, and who beheld 
Essex’s execution Ironi a window', increased much 
by this action the gencial lutrcii under which he d- 
ready laboured * It was thought that his sole inten- 
tion was to feast his eyes with the death of an enemy; 
and no apology which he could niake for so unge- 
nerous a conduct, could be accepted by the public. 
The criarlty and animosity with which he urged 
on Essex’s fate, even when Cecil relented,^ wcic 

still 
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still regarded as the principles of this 
haviour. ^ 

The earl of Essex as but thirty-four years of'^^ 
ago, ^\hcn his rashness, iinpiddcnce, and violence, 
hi ought him to this untimely end. Wc must heie, 
as in many other instances, lament the inconstancy 
of human nature, that a person endoned with so 
many noble virtues, generosity, sincei ity, friendship, 
valour, eloquence, and industry, should, in the lat- 
ter period of his life, have given reins to his un- 
governable passions, and involved not only hiiiisclf 
but many oi his friends in utter ruin. The queen's 
tenderness and passion foi him, as it was the cause 
of those premature honours, which ho attained, 
seems, on the whole, the chief circumstance which 
brought on his unhappy fate. Confident oi hei 
paitiality towards him, as well as of his own inciit, 
lie treated hei with a liaughtiness w Inch ncilliei her 
love nor her dignity could beai ; and as iicr aino- 
lous inclinations, in so advanced an ago, would na- 
tiiialiy make liei appeal iidiciilous, d not odious, 
in his eyes, he was engaged by an iinpiiideiit open- 
ness, ot which he made piolcssum, lo discover loo 
easily those sentiments to her. The nianv iccoii- 
ciliations and rctuiiis of allcction, ol which he had 
still made advantage, induced him to venlineun 
new piovocations, till he pushed lier beyond all 
bounds of patience ; and lie forgot, th it though the 
sentiments of the woman >vcie over stiong in hot. 
those of the soveioign liad still, in the end, ap- 
peared predominant. 

So Aik ol Essex’s associates. CulIe,Davers, Blount, 
JMoiic, and Davies, were tried and condemned, and 
all ol these, except Davies, weic executed. The 
(jucen pardoned the rest; being peisuaded that 
they were diawn in merely flora their fiieiidship lo 
that nobleman, and then caic of bis safety ; and 
Tveic Ignorant of the more criminal part of Ins in- 
tentions. 


unmanly be- c h a i>. 
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c II A P. tentions. Southamptonb life was saved with great 
difficulty. But he was detained in prison during 
iboi. the leinainder of tliis leign. 

The king of Scots, appieliensive lest his corre- 
spondence with Essex might have been discovcied, 
and have given offence to Elizabeth, sent the cail 
of Mane .ind lord Kinloss as ambassadors to Eng- 
land, in Older to congratulate the queen on her 
escape lioiii the late iiisuiiectioii and conspiracy. 
They weie also oideicd to in.ike seciet iiiqiiiiy 
whcthei any mcasuies liad been taken by hei lor 
excluding linn lium the succession, as well as to 
discover the inclin.itioiis of the duel nobility and 
counscllots, in case ol the queen’s demise.'* They 
found the dispositions of men as favoinable as they 
could wish; and they even cntcied into a coiie- 
spoiidence with secrctaiy Cecil, whose inlluence, 
alter the (all of Essex, was now uncontrolled,'’ and 
who was icsolved, by this policy, to acqunc in tune 
the confidence ol the succcssoi. lie knew' how 
jealous Elizabeth ever was ol her aulhoiity, and he 
ihereioiC'caielully concealed fioinhei hisalUichiuent 
to James But he afteiw'aids asseilcd, th.it nothing 
could be moic advantageous to Jici than this coi- 
respondcncc; because the king of Scots, secine of 
mounting the tin one by his undoubted title, aided 
by those connexions with the English iiiinistiy, was 
the less likely to give aii> distiubancc to the piescnt 
sovereign, lie also peisuaded that ptince to ic- 
main in quiet, and p.itienlly to expect that lime 
should open to him the iiilieiit.mce ut the crown, 
without pushing his fi ieiids on despei ate enterprises, 
which would totally incapacitate them fioin seiving 
him. James’s equity, .is well as his natuiul iacility 
of disposition, easily inclined him to cnihi ace that 
resolution and in this niannci the minds of the 

English 

* Birch’s Memoirs, vol. ii. p. filO. b Osbonie, p. 6 Id. 

* Spotswood, p. 471, 473. 
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wcic slltntiv hut iinivcjs.iUy clhposeil toCH \ p, 
luli'iiit, opposilu)!*, the .suLCL*‘Si()ii ol the , . 

Scottish I’ne’ I’he chsitli ol Kssex, by putting .in ifioi, 
ciul L<' *.icLi(>ii. had Ikom r.ithei ia\oiitablu lluii 
jnc'jii(bi.J. I lo that gi cat event 

Till I i-M' 1 . l^iiig) who A\.‘s littfe picposscssed in 
f.i\oiii ol Iai'«'’s, .Old V ho. 1' • oh.ioiis icasoiis, 
v as averse to llic muon ol Enjil.o.id and Scotland,'* 
made his aiiihassa ioi dtop some hints to llecil ol' 
llcniy’s n illmgnes'' to concin m anv incjisuic for 
disappointing lii^ Jiopes ol the Scottish moiuircli ; 
hot as Cecil she ^tl an cnioc disa[>pi I'h ili < lol siicli 
.sclieuies, the coi. : ol riancc tooL. no i.iill'ci steps 
ill that iii.Utcr , ai <1 thus the orlv hn ..'gii j)ov\'’r 
winch could «»,ive i »' < h d.stmha icc to Jauus s suc- 
cession, was iiit!.,c d to avtpuc ae 111 il.‘ I Icti: v Vmu'U 
made a jonnicv tin. sunoicr to C. Los, oid the 
fpieen he.u ing ol Ins in . iMions w.'t l IoDomi, in 
hopes ol haMiig a pci . oal imccimcw w.lh.ii.m- 
naich. wlioiii, ol all .. sh i .c" i li.vid lod 

niosl icspecled 'Di'* ki"',' oS l i.uuc who hit die 
same seiilinienls IoWm’cIs Ij.i, w.uS'l '41.1111% l.‘\c 

accepted ol thepioposai, bit is umii/ iMIh ullw s 
occiiied, it appealed n‘'itssa.\ to ! ■». .e dc. bs ei o’ 
moil consent, the pitjccl i.l an I’ne.v.tw t’.h.'.i- 
betli, howesei, wiolc sucte.sis ly two left is lit 
lleiiiy, one hv }%diiion<Ls. ano'hei by sn Ijohe'! 
SviliKv; 111 w hicli lie e.smesscd adv’s’ieol lo.ihi- 
iJiig, about a husincss o! niipoii ou'e with son, • 
niiiiistci 111 w lioiii lliat ]ji ii'L ii ;jo,id ewliie leiih- 
deuce. The maicpiis < I li. sin the I iti”, s (.iMi.nile 
and piiiiic mniisti 1 . c ..me to Innet in ilisgiiise , and 
tlie AJeriioiis ol that .ihh st.ilt* .>n,iii cont.iiii a lull 
.ilc'ouuL ol his coi.lcicnce with I'.li/ I'li. tli 'I'liis 
piiiieess h.id lonned a sti-ciiK loi t sl.ihlishni",. in 
coiijiinction with Jieiiiy. anew s\ Icin in Kmopc, 
and ol fixing a duiah'u bdaiice ol powei, hv (loi 
VoL. V. 1' 1 election 

(1 Wmwuj.I, \ol. 1. p. 3 Sim * Spolswoud, p. - 171 . 
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CHAP erection of new states on the ruins of the house of 
Austria. She had even the prudence to foiesee the 
iboi. perils which might ensue horn the aggrandisement 
of her ally : and she purposed to unite aII the seven- 
teen piuvlnccs of the Low Countries in one re- 
public, 111 order to form a perpetual banier against 
the dangcious inctease of the French as well as of 
tlie Spanish monarchy, lleiiiy had himself long 
meditated sucli a project against the Austrian lainil y ; 
and Rosni could not forbear cxpicssing his aslonish- 
ineiit, when he found that Elizabeth and his niastci, 
though they had never communicated their senti- 
ments on this subject, not only had entered into the 
same genet al views, but had also foiined the same 
plan lor their execution. The aflairs, however, ot 
France wcic not yet brought to a situation which 
might eiiahle Henry to begin that great enlei prise ; 
and Rosni satished the <|uecu, that it would be 
iiecessaty to postpone (or some years thcii united 
attack oil the house oi Ausli ia. 1 le departed, Idled 
with just admit ation at the solidity oi Elizabeth's 
judgment, ^aiul the greatness ul her mind; and lie 
owns, thaf '^hc v\.is entirely A^olLhy ol that high le- 
pulationwliich she enjoyed in Europe. 

The queen’s magnanimity in forming such ex- 
tensive projects was the mote remarkable, as, be- 
sides her having fallen so far into the decline of life, 
the aflairs of licland, though conducted with abi- 
lities and success, were still in disorder, and made a 
great diveision of hei foices. The expcnce, in- 
curied by this war, lay heavy upon her iiaiiow 
jcvcniics, <ind her niiiiisleis, taking advantage ol 
liet dis|)f)siti()n to frugality, jnopused to hei an 
expedient ot saving, AAliich, though she at fust dis- 
apjiiovfd ol it, she was .it last induced to embiaee. 
It AAMS lepiescnted tolici, lliat tJio gieat sums of 
money iciiiittcd to- liclaiid foi the pay ot the 
I'.iighsli foices. e.iiiie, bv the nccc‘)Saiy coiiisc of 
ciiculaliun, into the hands ul the lebels, and ena- 
bled 
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bled til em to buy .ibio.id allneccssaiy sup|ilics ofr iia p. 
aims iiikI .irninmiiUi i, wiiuli, I'lum the exUeinc 
po\citv !^'n;,dom. and its want oi eveiy use- leni. 

iiil eori'mo nt' , tliey could not uthciwise find means 
to pi<uiia'>e. It wMs tlieicfoie iccomineiided to her, 
that she *-l*oiild pay lie! Ibices in base money ; and 
it was asseitcd, that, besides the ^leat saving to the 
revenue, this species ol com could nevei be ex- 
poiteil with adsaiilage, and would not pass in any 
loieign inai Let. Some ul het wisei cunnseilois 
maintained, that il the pay of the soldiers were raised 
in propoilion, the lush tcbels would necessarily 
reap the same beiieiit (luiii the base money, winch 
would always he taken at a late hiiitable to its va- 
lue , if the pay were not laised, theie would he 
dingt-j of a inntniy amoiiji, the troops, who, wh. L- 
e\ti u.MMe-* might lie afhved lo die pieces o I metal, 

W’oiiln .o'in find fioni expeiiciiec, ili.it ihev weic 
dci'iamlei! in then ricome.' lint Kli^aUeth, thongli 
ishepisilv v'lliied luisell on fjMii" die standaid ol’ 
die l^’iiglish soni, uuich dJiascd b'> hei picdcces* oi s, 
and had inn<»vatetl \eiy little in mat delicate ailiele, 
was seduce.' hv I'le sp^t lous aigiinienls eiaplosed 
hy ihe tica-ii.ier I'li tins oeeasion and she eolne>l a 
gieat (pa.nility ol hast nuuu •/, whit h lie in.idc use ot 
in ifie pay »'i hei lo'c_s in Jiclantl,’' 

Mi'UMjm tiU' <lep ilv, was a in.in of ahililics; ‘I’l i.nt|rt\ s 
and loiesccnii*. die li.ingti of imUmv aiucMii tin 
tux ps. he led dum iiulantiv oito the iv'd, and u- 
scUed, liy nnaiis ul sli iv,t d'*-e!pl!nL, and hs keep- 
ing diem (’inpio>eil a'anist the einmv, lo oI>>'iate 
those nicons eiiit iices iilnch wc'ie|iisd\ to ix .ippie- 
hcMuled. I fe made iiiilitaiv load'., and Imilt a foi- 
tiess .iL Morheiv; he «iro\e the ^^.■c (ienises out 
ol Lecile, lie haiassid ’Isionc in Ulstci with in- 


ioads anil Ie-.sci tspeiiiUons , and. hv dcstio’iii; 
c\ci vw'ieic, and diniii'i; all scisons. the nio\ UiOiif 

' I’la or 


Caaxleo, p.6tj. ' Rytnci, tom. s\j. p. fll. 
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t' H \ r. of the lush, lie lechicccl them to prti.sh hy famine 
the iMiotls aiul inoiasKcs, to A\hieh they ^^cre 
ohli|re(l to icLioal. At the si'iiic lime, su IJeiiry 
Docwiay, Avhoconmundcd another body of truopsn 
took the castle ol Deny, and j)ut jranisons into 
Newton ami Aino«»;h ; uml haMno; seized the inona- 
steiv ol l)oimc{»,al neat liallishannon, he threw 
t'oeps into it, and defended it asrainst the assaults 
ol O'Donnel and tlicliish. Nor was sir Geoig;e 
t laicw idle in tlic province of Munstci . 1 Ic seized 

tlio titular call oi Dcstnoiul, and sent him over, 
■with Floiciue Wacaily, another chieftain, prisoiici 
to Isne* 'Oil. J-Ic ai tested many suspected poisons, 
.intl Utok hostages hoin others. And, liavinpijroltcna 
rtiiiloiccineiil ol two thousand men fioin Kurland, 
lie thiew himself into (.lorkc, wliicli he siijiplicd 
AVilli anus and piovibions; and he put cveiy thiiiji 
in a coikIiIiou for rcsistinq; the Spanish invasion, 
uiiuh w<is daily expected. The deputy, infonned 
ol't!ieci.ni<>,t'i lo winch the sonlhcin piovnucs wcii 
exposed, left the pioscciition of the wai avlnst Ty- 
lo'iO, i\ ho was 1 educed to cat cxtieniities , and 
in* maicheil w’lh his niinv into Munslci 

Ai 1 1 .t l!ie Sp iniaidi. uiidci duii lolni fl'^Vipiila, 
.iiiiM'l at k.nsalc; and s»r Kich.,id l*ii. ics svho 
iiL'd 111 the town with a small ”a'ii''on ol 
.1 li.ind' I d and Id tv men. iouiiil hii'iscll ohlig-cd to 
.i! 1 ' Ion it oil thin .i[)piai.iiicc. '1 licse invadeis 
.i.iii.uiiicri lo loni thou-..infl men, .nid the Irish dis- 
ce-.ii I .1 stioii” piojKusiiy Lo jinn them, in older 
lo il’( 1,1 .eive-. licri tfe I'nf^lisli govci iinient. 
with it’iiich they w'cie ext* ciiiel) d>st.onteiiled. One 
ch'ci ■iioni'd ol then co.iiplaml \.as the intiodnc- 
tum ol li'ais iiy juiy,'' in institiiiion ahlioi iid hv 
lii.il jieople, llion,”h noth .le, coiitiihules nun c (o 
the sii|)|)oiL ol th It cipiilY and lihellv, loi which 
the lhi^,^l.slx laws aic so jn->Lly celehiatcil. The Iiish 

also 


'* C'jimlcu, p. G 1 1. 
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also bore a great favour to the SpaniaiJs, lla^^ngc 
cntcU.iiued tlie opiiiiun that they themselves avcic 
clesccnilccl Itoin that nation; and then attaeliiiieiit to 
tlic catholic I eligion proved a new cause ol allcilioii 
to the insadcis. D’Atpiila assumed the title ol ge- 
iieial in I he ho/yii'nt foi the jneseivaltoii of the fnilh 
in li eland, and he eiidc\uouicd to pcisuade tlie 
pco])lc that Kii/aheth ^vas, liysevcial bulls of the 
pope, deprived oi liei ciown ; thalhei subjects weic 
absolved li oil! their oaths ol allegiance, and that 
the Spaiiiaids were come to delivet the lush horn 
the douuiiion ol tl'c dev’il.' AJoiint|oy h'lind it 
iiecessaiv to act vilh vigoiii, in oidei to pievenl a 
total iiisLiiieclion ol the liish. and, having collected 
Ins ioKis be foinied the siege oi Kins.de l>y l.nul ; 
v\bile su Ricliaul la visoii, with a small sfpi.ahoii, 
bloi katled It by sea lie had no sooiiet begun his 
opciatioiis, than he hcaid of the .iiiival ol aiiothii 
hodv oi tuo thousand Spauiaids iiiulei the com- 
innud of Alplionso Oiampo, who had taken pos 
••Lssion of h.iltimoie and Dciehaven ; and he u.,s 
obliged to iletach sn Geoige (.knew to opjmsi lhc.u 
piogiess. '1 M one, n eanw bile, with jlaiul.il ’■>; ic- 
Siii ley, Tiiel h.iionol Kelly, .nid othei clmll.'’i's 
oi thelusli, had |'nned (h aiiipo w ilh .ill tlieii foicis, 
.111(1 wcie iiiatchiiig to theicliil ol Kin'..Ie. 'I he 
(Upnty, inloiined ol then design h) uiteice_)Ud 
Ictlcis, made pi epai atious to ictiive tin in, and.he- 
iiigieiniotcdl hv J.cvisnii with si\ huudiedmai incs, 
f.e posted Ills lioo[)s on an .idvanlagi oils gioiind, 
V, liu h lav' oil the p iisa ’'C ol theeuemv, le.iv ni", ■ ome 
c.ivaliylo jiii-vcnt a sally lioiu (l’.iV«|nila and llii 
Sp.uiish 'j, niisoii. \\ hen dyionc, w ith .i ih t.iv h- 
iiieiiL (.1 li l^h .nid Sp.iniauK, appio u lied, he \., s 
suipiised to (ind the Iniglisli so will posted. . nd 
langed in good oidci , and lie iinniedi.ileiy soiiuded 
a ictieal Ilut the deputy g.ive uidus to pmsiie 

Jinn ; 
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CHAP, him; and, having thrown these advanced troops into 
disordei, he followed them to the nKiiu body, wlioiu 
} 6 oi. he also attacked, and put to flight, witli the slaugli. 
ter of t^\elve hundred nieii.'^ Ocampo was taken 

E risoner , Tyrone fled into Ulstci ; O Duiincl made 
is escape into Spain ; and d'yVqiiiia, fiiuiiiig him- 
self reduced to the greatest diHicuItics nas obliged 
to capitulate upon such terms as the deputy pte- 
scribed to him: He suncnderetl Kinsale and Jlaltt- 
iiioic, and agreed to evacuate the kingdom Tins 
great blow, joined to other successes, gained by Wil- 
mot, governoi of Kciry, and by lioger aiitl Ckivin 
Harvey, till ew the relicls iiilo dis:n.i\, and gave a 
piospcct of the filial i eduction ol belaud. 

'rMh Iiisli wai, though succcssl id, \\.is cxtienicly 
buithensome on the ipucn’s levcuue; and iiesides 
thesiipplics gianled by paili.iuieut, winch weic in 
deed vciy small, Init wb'cb they evei icgaided as 
mighty coucessiuus, she bad Iki n obi ged, notwitli- 
standing lici gie.it liiigalils, to i .oploy olbei e\pc- 
ibenls, sijj.h as selling the io\,iI demesnes, and ci own 
jc\u‘ls,‘ and ev.uliiig lo.tns iumi the people;"' in 
oidoi to suppoi l tins I ausc. so c’>>seiitial to the bonoui 
.111(1 iiileicsts of r.iigtaiid The necessity ol licr 
alfaiis obliged lici :igaiii to sudiidoii .1 pailiament; 
and It lieie .i])pe,iied, tb,U, tlioiigb old .ige nas .id> 
vaiieing last upon bei, tboii'>,bslie had lost much of 
liei jiopulaiity by the unfoi Innate eveciuion ol Es- 
sex, insomueb th.it when she appealed in public, she 
Outoli 3 r. was not attended ivitli the usual .icchiinations," yet 
the powers ol her pierogalive, suppoi ted by vigoui, 
still remained .IS high and uncoiitiullable as ever. 

Thl active icign ot Lluabetli had enabled many 
pet sous to distinguish themselves in civil and mili- 
tary employments; and the queen, wdio was not 
able, from her revenue, to gise them <my rew'ards 

pioportioncd 

“ Winwood, vgl. i. n. 360. ' D’Ewes, p. 620. 
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proportioned to their services, liad made use of 
expedient which had been employed by her prede- 
cebsoi, but which had never been carried to such 
an extieine as under her administration. She 
planted her servants .ind coui tiers patents lor mo- 
nopolies , and these patents they sold to othcis, uho 
wcic thei eby enabled to laise commodities to uhat 
pi ice they pleased, and who put invincible lestiaints 
upon all commerce, industry, and eiiudation in 
the arts It is astoiiisliinjr to consider the number 
and iinpoitance oi those commodities, which were 
thus asbi|!;iied ovei to patentees. Ciu rants, salt, 
iton, poivdei, cauls, calt-skins, iells, pouldavics, 
ox-shiii-hoiics, tiaiii oil, lists ol cloth, pot-ashes, an- 
nisoeds, vincn;ai, sea-coals, steel, aquavltas, blushes, 
pots bottles, salt-petie, lead, .iceidence, oil, cal i- 
iiiiiiC'Stuno, oil oi hluhher, "lasses, papei, staieli, 
till, sulphur, new diapei y, dried pilcliaids, tiaris- 
poitatiou ol ium oidnaiice, ol heei, ot lioiii, ot' 
IcMlher, impoitatum ol Spanish wool, of lush yarn: 
Those are hut a ])ait ol the commodities whieli had 
beenappropiiatcd to monopolists.'’ When this list 
was re.id in the house, a memher criefd, /v vot 
htead tn ihf number? Jhead* said eveiyoiie s\ith 
astonishnieiit ' To. I tiisutg you, replied he, ij afpins 
on at llif\ lale, we shatl have btead lediiud to a 
monopoly before next pailiament.^ These inniio- 
polisls were so exorbitant m their demands, that in 
some places tliey raised the price of salt [loin si\- 
leeii-pcnLC a bushel, to lourleen or lirtceii slirllin^s 
Such hi"h profits naturally hc^at intiiulLis upon 
their coiniiieice ; and, in otdei to seciiic tlieinsclvcs 
against encroachments, the patentees weie aimed 
w itli hig,h andaihitiai V poweis Iroin the council, hy 
i\ hich they were enabled to oppiess the people at 
pleasiiie, and to e.xact monev iioin such as they 
thought pinpcr to accuse ol iiilcifcilng with their 

patent. 
'' Ibul. p. 64'-. 
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c H A p. patent.' Xlie patentees ol Sii’t-pctie ln'‘'in{r tlic 
power ol eiiUiin^ into ev* i v Iujism. :iik 1 ol com- 
1601. miUiii" Avhat 1 avoc lUcy ple.i‘>.‘*l m st.rnl-‘». cell, ns. 
or Avhcrcvei they luspeclcd s.ili netn' p " lithe j^a- 
thcre'l, coiiinioplv e\loit 4 .il rp jiv i.oin those av ho 
desired to liec tiiuiscUi^ liojii this <l.uii.i»e or 
trouble.* And while all cloTc^tic pil -icoMi’C was 
thus lesliaiiied, Icit an) sc'‘;>e ■ lio'd ! lernain lor 
iiidustiy, almost c*\ eiv specie - «jI loiej^u f ''ii.nvjice 
iVtis couhned to e\elMSi\c cu iiiai.res. wm* (> nioht 
and sold at any piicc iliai iIk'a ihem selves thou^^ht 
proper to olloi oi exact. 

Thise jri leva ices the most intolciM hie for the 
piesoiit, and the most po uiuions m theii conse- 
quences that ever ucic K-eo' ii ii' any a'j,e, oi under 
aiiv j^oveiiiiiieiil, had hvcii nienlioncd m the last 
parhaiiieat, and a pciitu/ii h.;d 'WCii lio'ii piesei»led 
to the <{110011 co>ii|>l.ii<rn > <<> hot p.>Urits, hut she 
still pcisibteJ in deiv.iKhii;;. iiei .noiPipolisls against 
her pco{ile. A hill uas now iniiodiiceil into the 
lonei house, ahulishin^ all these luoiioiiolics ; and as 
the ioriucr a{i{jlicatioii had hesii uiisulccssIuI, a law 
was insisted on as the Old \ coitaiii e\{)cdieMl tor col- 
lecting; these abuses. The lointiets. on the other 
liaiid, tnainlaiiicd that this inaller iciaided the {iie- 
ro;rativc, and that the ct'ennons could lu vci hope 
for success it' thev did not uiahe ,(p{>licalioii, in the 
most liuinhlo and lespcctlul uiiuuei, to tlie r{iiecii’s 
j^oodness and beuchcencc. 'I ho to])ics which woic 
ndvaucod in thu houso, and which came ecjually 
Iron! the cunilieis and tho couiitiv nrcntleincii, aiul 
weie adiTiiitod hy both, isdl appeal the most extia- 
oidinaiy to such as aie pitqiossesscd wth an idea of 
the ])iivdo'.>;c'& enjoyed by the peiqde ilniiiitr that 
ajre, and of theliheity possessed uiulei the admiiii- 
btratloii oi Elizahclii. It Avas asscited, that the 
(|iieen inherited both .in enlarging .iiid a lestraming 

poAACi ; 
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power ; by !ier prerogative she might set at lilierly chap. 
what was lestraincd by statute or othciwise, .uid by 
her pierogativc she might restraiu wliat was other- itiu. 
ivise at liberty:* That the royal picrogative was not 
tube Canvassed, noi disputed, nui ixatiiiiied;’' aiul 
did not esen admit of any limitation.' 7'hat abso- 
lute piinccs, such as the sovereigns of Knglaiid, 
wcic a species of divinity ^ That it was in vain to 
attempt ty ing the queen’s hands by hnvsor statutes; 
since bv means ol hei dispensing power, she conhl 
loosen he: self at pleasiiie.^ And that c\cii il a 
clause should be aiiiie.vcd to a statute, cxcludinrr her 
dispensing powci, she could hrst dispense w ith tii.iL 
clause, and then with the statute.' Allei all this 
disLouisc, I 1 IOIC W'oilliy of a Turkish tlivan than of 
an Tnglish house ol cottimons, accoiduig to our 
pies.Mil ulca of this assembly', the queen, who |K’I- 
ceived how odious nionojKilies had hecome, and 
what heats w eie likely to aitsc, sent loi the speakei, 
and dcsticd him to acijuaint the house, that she 
would inimedintely cancel tlie mostgiievoiis and 
oppressive ol these patents 

The house w'as stiiick with astonishuicnt, and 
adiiiiration, and gratitude, at this eMraoidiiiaiy in- 
stance of the (piesn's goodness and condescension. 

A iiieinbc'i said, with teals iii Ins eyes, that ii a 
sentence of cvci hsting happiness had hetMi pio- 
noiiiiced in his lasoui, lie could not have kU nioie 
jov than that with which he was .it pieseiiL ovci- 
w helmed.' Aiiollici ohseivcd, that (his message 
itoiii the saeicil pcison of the queen was a kind of 
gospel or ghiil-lidings, and ought lo be let lived as 
sncli, and he written in the tablets ol then licails.*' 

And it was lailhei leiiiaikcd, that in tin same man- 
lier as the iJeity would not give his gloiy to aim- 

thei, 

* D’Ewes, 1). Gil. G75. ’* Ibid. p. (iJI. G4'J. 
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p H A p. tlier, so the queen herself was the only agent in 
i^ XM^ tlieir present prosperity and happiness/ The house 
J601. voted, That the speaker, with a committee, should 
ask permission to wait on her majesty, and return 
thanks to her for her gracious concessions to her 
people. 

When the speaker, witli the other members, was 
introduced to the queen, they all flung themselves 
on their knees ; and remained in that posture a con- 
siderable time, till she thought proper to express her 
desire that they should rise.^ Tlie speaker displayed 
the gratitude of the commons ; because her sacred 
cars were ever open to hear them, and her blessed 
hands ever stretched out to relieve them. They 
acknowledged, he said, in all duty and thankfulness 
acknowledged, that before they called, her prevent- 
ing grace and all deserving goodness Avatched over 
them ten theii good ; more ready to give than they 
could desiie, much less deserve, lie remarked, 
that the attribute which Avas most pioper to 6 od, to 
pel form all he promiseth, appertained also to her ; 
and that she was all truth, all constancy, and all 
goodness. And he concluded Avith these expressions: 

Neither do we present our thanks in Avords, or 
“ any outward sign, which can be no suflficient re- 
tribution for so great goodness; but in all duty 
“ and thankfulness, prostrate at your feet, Ave pre- 
“ sent our most loyal and thankiul hearts, even the 
last drop of blood in our hearts, and the last 
spirit of breath in our nostills, to l>c poured out, 
** to be bieathed up for youi safet).”* The queen 

hcaid 

® D’Ewes, p. 657. 

^ We Icam fioui Hentzoer's Travels that no one spoLc to qiiceii 
Elizabeth without ItncelinXi though now and then she raised some 
svitl) sva\ iiig her hand. Nay, wherever she turned her c) e, evei y 
one fell on his knees. Her successor Inst allowed his couitieis to 
omit this ceremony , and as he exerted not the power, so he leliii- 
quislied the appearance of despotism. Even si hen queen Elizabeth 
was absent, those who covered her table, thoiigli persons of c|iiality, 
neither approaclied it nor retired Irom it without kneeling, and that 
often three times. 

* D'Ewes, p. 658, 659. 
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heard very patiently this speech, in which she was chap. 
flattered in phrases appropriated to tlie Supreme XLiv.’ 
Being ; and she returned an answer hill of such e\- 
pressions of tenderness to waidshei people, as ought 
to have appeared fulsome alter the late instances of 
rigour which she had employed, and fi om which 
nothing but necessitv had made her depait. Thus 
was this critical uffau happily teiiniiiated ; and 
Elizabeth, by prndciuly recedhig, m time, from part 
of her prerogative, maintaiued hci dignity and piu> 
served the affections of her people. 

The commons gi anted hei a supply quite unpre- 
cedented, ol four subsidies and eight lifteciitbs ; 
and they were so dutiful as to vote tins supply be- 
fore they leceived any satisiaction in the hiisiness of 
monopolies, wliiclithey justly consideied as ol the 
utmost importance to the intLicsl and hapjnness of 
the nation. il.id they attempted to cMoit that 
concession by keeping the supply in suspense ; so 
haughty was the queen s disposition, that this ap- 
pearance ol couslraml and jealousy hail been sulfi- 
cientto have produced a denial ul all then icquests, 
and to have foiced her into some acts <01 auXiunity 
still more violent and aihitiaiy. 

The rcuraining events ol this reign aic neither tcoa. 
numeroiiN noi impoitant. The queen, firuliiig that 
the Spaniards had invulveil her in so niuch tioiihle 
by fomenting and assisting the Irish lebellnm, le- 
solvcd to give them cinployinent at iiume , and 
she fitted out a squadron of nine ships, undei sir 
Richard l.evison, admnal, and sir VV illiam Moihoii, 
vice-admiral, uliom she sent on an espetliLion to 
the coast ol Spam The .idiniial, uilh paiL ol the 
squadion, met the g.illeotis loaded uith licasuie ; 
but was not stiong enough to attack ihcui 'J'hc 
s'lce-admiml also lell iii with some nch slops ; imt 
they escaped for a like reason And these two biavc 
ufheers, that their expedition might nut piove 

entirely 
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entirely fiuitless, resolved to attack the liaibour oi 
Ccrimba in Portugal, wheie they leceived intol- 
liirencc, a very iich caimck had Liken slieltci. 
Thu harbour was gu.tided by a castle* Tlicie wcie 
eleven gallics stationed in it And the inilitia ui 
the country, to the iiumbei, as s\as believed, of 
tnciity thousand men, appealed in arms on the 
shoie Yet, notwithstanding these obstacles, and 
ntheis dciived iium tliewinds and tides, the Ennlish 
squadion biokc into the haiboin, disiiioiiiiLed the 
guns of the castle, sunk oi buint, oi put to flight, 
the gallies, and obliged the caiiack to suiiciidei.'' 
They brought hei home to Kiigland, and she was 
valued at a niillioii of ducats ' A sensible loss to 
the Spaniards ; and a supply still more niipoitaiil 
to Eli/aheth.'‘ 

The aflaiis of lielaud, aftei the defeat of Ty- 
lone, and the expulsion ol the Spaniaids, hastened 
to .1 settlement. Loid Mouiiljoy divided his aimy 
into small jiailics, and haiasscd the lehels on every 
side. He built (Ih lit mmt, and many othei small 
lints, winch wete !•»'. pregnable to the Irish, and 
guaided all the impoitaiit passes of the coiuitiy : 
The activity of sir lleniy Dowciay, and sii Aithni 
(Jliiclieslci jjciinitlcd no repose or secuiity to the 
rebels And many ol the chieltains, altei skulking, 
dining some time, in w oods aridm(>iasscs,suh]iiit- 
ted to meicy, and icceivcd such coiidilioiis-as the 
deputy VI as pleased to impose iipuii tiieiii. Tyioiie 
himself made application by Aithnr JMac-Jlaioii, 
Ills biolhci, to be icccived upon teiins; but 
Aiuuiitjoy would not admit him except he made an 

absolute 


Moiisoii, p. 181. ' C.iiiic]en, p. ti47. 

" T1ii!i >ear the Spaniards began llie siege iii Osieiul, vtliicli was 
Isravcl) (Iclcnclcd foi iivc muiuhs by sii tiancis N'lil. 'J'Iil Stale, 
tlien relieved bun, by sending a new govcrnui , and on the wlioir 
the siege lasted tbiee jeais, and is eoiupuled to have cost the lives 
til a hundred tliousdud men. 
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.ibsolutc surrender ol his life and foi tunes to the c ii a p. 
r|uecii’s iiicicy. lie .ippcated betore the deputy at # 

Mdiclont, ill a hai>it and posture suitable to his inos. 
])iesciit hntune ; and, allei aLkno\vlcd;j;!n<r his of- ^.VmiLoi, 
Icnce 111 the most humble terms, he uas committed 
to custody by JVlountjoy, u ho intended to bi injr liim 
ovcrc.'ptnc into Englaiul, to be disposed ot at the 
(jiiccii s pleasure. 

Bui Elizabeth uas now incapable of reccivins;Qiippiis 
any satislaclion tioni tins fortun.,tc e\ent Mic had''’‘^'‘"‘*'‘’ 
fallen into a]nolound inelaiicholv : ^\bieti all the 
.idvanlaqces ol her hi<>li loitiiiic, all the trlones oi 
her piospcious iLiy,ii. wcie unable in any device to 
al le\ lale oi assua'ic. Sonic asci ibed this depi e^sion 
ol niiiid to liei lepenlancc of anting; a pai don to 
1 yione, uliciin she had ahv.iys lesolved to biiii;!; to 
conJi£^u pu.nsluu'.'iit loi Ins tieasnis, but u'lo had 
Tiiatle siK'li iiilLiest uilli the uiiiustcis, as toevfoila 
icmissioti lioiu hei Othei s. \\ nh nioi e likelihood, 
accounted I'U hci ilijectionb, aili>cn>i>\ ivhiih 
slie had inu'e ol the coi icspoiiutnce inanUaoicd in 
hei couit with hei successoi llie kin«;c of Sci'ts, and 
b) the iicu,lect to vlii Ji. on at loiint ol hei old .i;j;e 
and iiihi tiiiLics. she iina'tnied hciscll to bo t’\]>o‘,ed. 
Jhittlieie IS anuthei lause issiiincd Ini ! ei nielaii- 
clioly, which has loii'a^bcen i ejected by InsLoiians as 
roinaiilu, but which lale disi ovciics sci^iii to li:i\e 
couliinicd ' Some iiicideiils hajijn'iKd winch le- 
M\cd Iiei teiideniess loi Essex, and lilied hci willi 
the deepest soiiow loi the cimseiit w Inch she had 
uiutaiily to Ins cxccitl'oii. 

'riij- call of I’.ssex, alui lii>. leluin linn the 
loitiin.itc cvpeilitioii a^a’iist Cadiz, ohseivniji; the 
iiicioase f)l the ijuecn’s loud .itrachiueiil tow aids 
li'iu, took occasion to ie;zi‘«. lhal llu nictssitv ol 
hei sciMce icquiied hiinolicii to he absent lioin her 

pci'-on, 

' Sec llic pioals of llus t< 'iiail. ihl*! IjsI ciilluLled Jii Biitli’s iNc- 
jroii.iiiuu!!, i». ‘-iOO. Aim! Mtuious, \«1. ii. p. ihl, iiUa, iOO, 
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®^^*’*pei*snn, and exposed him to all those ill offices^ 
winch his enemies, more assiduous in their attend- 
Kios. aiice, could employ against him. She was moved 
witli this tender jealousy ; and, making him the pre- 
sent ol* a ring, desired him to keep that pledge of 
lier alieclion, and assured him, that into whatever 
riisgr.ice he should fall, whatever piejudices she 
iiiiglit he induced to entertain against him, yet, if 
iicscnt her that 1 iiig, she would imtnediaCely upon 
the sight of it iccal her foimer tenderness, would 
alloid him a patient hcaiing, and would lend a fa- 
vourable ear to his apology. Essex, notwithstand- 
ing all Ins mistortuues, leserved this precious gilt 
to the last extiemity; imt ultci liis tiial and con- 
demnation, he icsols'cd to try the espeiimcnt, and 
he coinmittcd the iin«Etoihc countess of T^ottin*- 
ham, whom he desiicd to delivci Jt to the queen. 
The countess u.is picva'U-d on by hei busbaud, the 
nioital enemy ol Essex, not to execute tlie cem- 
mlssion ; and Kliralietb. nho still expected that her 
favourite would make thi^last appeal to hei tendci- 
ness, and who as- nb^d thcii*;w!eii ol it to lus in- 
vincible obstiii.ic), nas, aftei much delay and i> any 
internal combats, pushed by rc>entraent and polity 
to sign the wai i ant loi nig execution. The countess 
of Nottingli.im Jallu.g Jiito sickness, and aflecU'd 
with the near appioa h of dr'll)!, ni as seized \Mtii 
remorse tor hei conduct: and. havuio: oLitaincd a 
visit (lom the (jucen, she tiav J be; paidoii. and 
revealed to her the fatal sect et. Thequeenaato- 
iilshed with this incident, bn'si’ inloaluiiouR passion: 
She shook the dsing coiintcss in liei bed ; and dy- 
ing to her, 7 hal God vughf pardon fui , bul ihe mver 
could, she liruke liomher. and iheiiccioith lesigncil 
herseli ovci to the deepest .iiidmost incuiablc na lait- 
choly. She 1 ejected 'all consolation; Sheevto lefuscd 
iood and Niistciiance: And, thiowing hci'ell outlie 
floor, she icniaiiied sullen and luiinovcable. Iced nig 
hei tlionglits on her aifliciions, and declai-iig b(c 
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iiml existence an insufTerahle burthen to her. Few chap. 
wuicls she uttered; and they weie all expressive of 
tiomc inAVurd grief Avhich she caied not to reveal : leos. 
13ut sighs and giuans Avcie the chief vent which she 
gave to her despondency, and Avliich, though they 
disLoveied lici soiioAvs, A\eie never able to ease or 
assuage tlicin. Ten days and nights she lay upon 
the carpet, leaning on cushions which her maids 
hi ought hei ; and her physicians could not persuade 
her to allow heisctl to he put to bed, iiuicli less to 
make tiialol au) letnedies which they prcsciihcd to 
hei."* Her anxious mind at last had so long pt ey- 
ed on hci flail hody, that her end was visibly np- 
pioaching; and the council, being assembled, sent 
the keeper, adiniial, and secictary, to know her 
VAill VA It h legal d to her successor. SheansvAcred 
AAilh a la hit voice, that as she had held a icgal 
sceptic, she desiicdno olhci than a loyal successor. 

Clecd rccpiusting her to exphim hciseli more paiti- 
cidaily, she subjoined, that she vaou id have a king 
to succeed hci ; and who should that bev hut her 
jic.iicst kinsman, the king ot Scots? Being then 
advised by the aichhishop of Canlcibury to IiX her 
thoughts upon God, she leplled, that she did so, 
iioi did hci mind in the Ic.ist ivandcrlrom linn. 

J Ici voice soon alter iclthci ; hei senses lailed ; she u4iii niiir.' 
tell into a lelhaigic shiiiihci, which conlirmed some 
hoiiis; and she cxpiicd gently, without bother 
sLiiiggleoi convulsion, in the seventieth yeui of hei 
.igc, and toity-lilth ot hei leign. 

So daik a cloud ov^ercasL the evening of that day, aadda- 
whicli li.id shone out with a mighty lustre in the™*-*"- 
eyes ol all Euiope. Tlipreaie lew great personages 
in history who have been moie exposed to the ea- 
liiimiy ol enemies, and the adulation of friends, than 
(|uccu bli/abeth; and yet there is scarcely any 
aaIiosc icputalioii has been moic certainly deter- 
mined 

i" Sin pc, vvl. IV, No, 276, 
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mined by the unanimous consent of posterity. The 
unusual length of hei adiuinisti atiun, and the stiouj^ 
tfiiKi. featuies of her cli iractei, weie able to overcome all 
prejudices; and ubliginn; her detiactuis to abate 
lunch of their invectives, anil her admirers sonic- 
uh.it ol their paneg,yiics, have at last, iii spile of 
poluical factions, and, wb.it is iiioie, ol religious 
aniiMOsItles, produced a uniioi in jud<)rnient with le- 
gaid to hei conduct. Her vigoui, her constancy, 
Jici ]iu<>;naniiiiiLy, her punctialion, vigilance, ad- 
dicss, .lie allowed to inei it the highest praises, and 
appear not to h.ivc been sni passed by any pci son 
t!i.il cvei Idled a tin one* A conduct less iij/orons, 
less impel lotis, nioiestncci e, uioie indul'^cnl to her 
people, uould li.ivebccn rcrpiisiic to loini a pcili ct 
chaiactcr. Jiy the ioicc oi lici mind, site con- 
tiollcil all hei iiioie actise .uul stion«ev cjualitics, 
md pixsciitul tluni lioin rinimiijj; into excess; 
Her lu'ioisiu u:is c\oiiipt bom lemciiL), hex liii- 
;a,ality lioin aval ice, )iei Inendship iiotn jiailialih , 
hci .iCli\e tempi r iioin tin hnlencv and a sain am- 
biliou: She <>.naidcil not hei self svhh i(|:i.il c.nc or 
C(jM.ilMU’'s.ts> liciii le.sci inhiinities* tlie iiv.ilship of 
Leaiitv ill.* dt ne ol ailin' i.ilioii, the jealousy of 
Jose, and tin vaiiics ot .iii'^ei. 

Hi Rsiii};iilai tall Ills iol oovsi nmeiit vM.re found- 
c<l Cfpially oil lu r temper and on lici capacity. I'hi- 
dowed svilJi a "icat command user herself, she soon 
obtaineilaii inicontiollcd asceiid.inL over her pei.jilc , 
and uhtlc she itieiiled all tlicir eslccin by lici le.d 
\iltiics. she also enj^ajred then aflecLionsb) Iict jne- 
tcncied ones. Few saverei'.rns of l'ai*^Jaiid siiccci. ih il 
to the thioiic in moic diiliciilt ciicumslaiices , .I'.d 
none evei condiicled the j^overiunent with such utii- 
ioini success and felicity. Though iinacqii.iinled 
uith the practice ol toleration, the tiuc sccielloi 
managing religious factions, she picservcd hei peo- 
ple, by Iiei superior prudence, fioiii tlioseconrusions 
111 uhich theological contioscisy had iuvohcd all 
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the nei«liboiirInjr nations: And though her enemies C H A i‘. 
neie the most jiowerlul pilnces of Kutupc, the most 
active, the most entci piibing, the least bciupuloiis, teas, 
she was able by iiervigoui to male deep impiessions 
on then states' Ilei o^\n gicatness nieaimliile le- 
ui lined imtouched and uninipaiied. 

7’itJ!. wise niiiiisteis and bia\e wait tors tvho flou- 
ilshcd undei her leigti sliaie the praiSC of hei suc- 
cess , but, iiiste.id oi lessciiintr the applause due to 
het, they make gieat addition to it. They owed 
all of them then advancement to liei choice ; they 
weic siippoited by her constancy ; and with all their 
abilities they were never able to acquit c .aiy undue 
ascendant over hei. Jnher taiiiily, in het couit, in 
hci kingdom, she remained equally mistress ; The 
foicc ol the tendei iiassioiis was great ovci her, but 
the foicc of hex iiiiiid was still supciioi ; and thu 
combat which hot sicLoiy \isibl> cost hei, selves 
only to display the (iimness o( het icsolution, and 
the loitiness ol her ambitious seiilmients. 

Thi iainc oi tins pimccss, tliuugli it has sni- 
nioiiutcd the picjudiccs bothof lacLioii and bigotiy, 
yet lies still exposed to aiiulhci picjudire, which is 
jiioic duiabic because moie iialuial, and whicli, ac- 
coidiiig to the dillci cut views in wliicli wc suivcy 
hei, IS capable either ol exalting beyond measiiic,or 
dimiiiislimg the iiistie of bei chaiactei I'liis pic- 
jiidice is founded on the consulcialion oi het sc\. 

When we contemplate hei as a woman, wc aic apt 
tohcstiiick with the lugliest admit. itionol liei gieat 
qualities and cxlensiv'c cMp.icity ; but we aicalso apt 
to lexjuiie some mote softness of disposition, some 
•i,ie.itci lenity ol temper, some oi those amiable 
weaknesses by w liieli Iiei sex is distinguished. But 
the luxe method oi estini itiiig hex incut, is to lay 
aside all these considerations, and eoiisidei her 
merely as a rational being placed in aiiilioiity, and 
•nti listed with the guvexmiient of ntankiiid. VV'e 

VoL. V. , Gg ina> 
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(incl it flifficult to icconcile our fancy to her 
^<as .1 wile or .i mistiess; but her qualities as a 


1603. boveicign, though with some considerahlc c.xcep- 
lioiis aic the object of undisputed .ipplausc and 
approbaliuu. 
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Gove) nmcnl of J^vffftuid — Revnitu's — Comma u — 

AI ill la I y joi i e — A Uiniijiu Initi — Li a nivij^. 

T IIK pitity ainoiij:; uv wlio liavc (lisliiinriiishecl '‘'Pl’j’l''*'' 
lliciiisclves by (Ikmi acllioiinp: lo libeity .iiul 
a popiil.ii i^ovciiimcnt, have Ion;i; iii(Iul»C(i tlieii tJiupm- 
piu|iuliLes .itsaiiLst the siiccecdiiij; laceol piinccs, by 
lK‘sto\MU<j; uubouiulcil paiicuvncs on the viilne anti 
'Wisdom ol l<.h/alielh Thev base even been so e\- 
ticinel) mnoiaiit of the tia''sacLioiis t)l this icii»,n, as 
to e\tol lii'i lot a qi'.'htv- whitli. ol all ulhcis, she was 
tlie least ]iosstssecl oi : a IoikKi ic;Aaid ioi iheconsli- 
tntioii, and a eoiicei n loi the libei lies and pnMle'j,e', 
cl lioi people lliil as it is sraieely possible loi the 
piepossessioiis ol ]>ai ty to tliiow a \eil much lonujei 
ovei lucLs so palpvible anti iiiitlv'iiiable, thcie is ilaii- 
ttici lest the public should luii into the ojipositc cx- 
ticnic, intl should cnteitaiii an aveisioii to tlie 
nieiiioiy ol a piiiicess w ho e\cicisetl the loyal au- 
ihoiity 111 a niaiiiici so eoiiliary lo all the ideas 
xvhicli w e .it picseut eiiteitaiiiol a le^al coiisLitLiLiou. 
lliil Kli/abelh only snppoitcd the picro«atives 
tiaiisniittedto hci by hei piedeccssois She believed 
that hei subjects wcie entitled to no inoie libeity 
Lli.in then aiiccstois had enjoyed She loiind that 
they entu elv actpucsced in hei ailiiLiaiy adiiiinistia- 
tiun* Anti it was not iiatuial loi hci to hud laiill 
A\it!i a lotni ol a;oveiniiieiit bv which she heiself 
Wa 1 invested w ith such uiiliniitetl auUioi it) In the 
paiticul.'i excitions ol ptwei the tjiiestion ou^ht 

G g, i? lies Cl 
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Appendix never to be Whnt n hoif lint iii the jjc- 

ncral ilistiibiilioii ot power anioii;<!; the several mein- 
beis u( a coitslilultoti, Lhcte can seldom be .idmiltcd 
any ollici (jucstioii tlnin IV/uif is eilabli\licd? Few 
examples occui ul pimccs wlio have willingly le- 
signed llieb' powei Nojicol those sv bo have, with- 
out still >.gle and loluctancc, allowed it lu be ex- 
tolled (lotii tboni 11 any olbei iide than cstn- 
bbslied practice be lollowcd, l.iclions . ml dissensions 
must iiudtiply without end A'’d liiomrli many 
constitutions, and none tnoi c th.iii toe ib ili'-'i. have 
been impiuvcd even by Molci.l ninnvat ons, the 
piaisc b..st(js\cd on those patiiols to wiioin the na- 
tion has liotn indcbteil foi its pi i^ilcges, ouglit to 
be given with some icseive, and smilK wi: limit the 
least lancnui against tli(<se wlio ad)i..i«.d to the an- 
cient constitution ' 

J\ oidi'i to iindi‘ 1 ' 'aotl tiu' am 'ent consliiution 
of Knghii'c!. iheu* is ..oi a p • w d whuh desetves 
11101C to lie stiulu’d than the leign o[ l'Ji/al>tth. 
I'lie pieuigiuiv vs ol ‘his jn ii.i wci'“ sl.uccIv i‘vei 
disputed, iind she l uieKue lupplovcd them w ilhoiit 
seiuple 1 lei iirpiiio' timpe. a e lu ui. ^t.iiiec in 
which she went ! u Ivvoml liai so- lessms uii.leie’d 
her excitions ol po,\%i vn,*_i'l and. riefiuenl. and 
discov fietl the iull esfeiit iil i'ei .i.'diiaiiv : 'J'lie 
gicat jjopulaiitv wliieli ‘■h^ ./ 1 j ;ov cs that she 

dill not iiiiimge am e^ialL I ,l I >l . Li, s ol the peo- 
ple • Tiicic icniaiii ev'tLi.ei s'd' nt ui ascci tain 
the most nutcel ael-. ot lui .lo-i.nii (lal.on And 

thoiioh 

' D)' tlir ajidi'iit CMii'titi .(■■11 js I mi. u I *' a iiicvailtcl 

LcFore tlie siLtileiiieiit ui un |iie'-viii |il.i'i nl ilieit was a 

mate .iiitix-iil coiistitulitm niieiL, I’lMiik ti ’ cJ ijoitups 

hjslibcil) tliJii iiikIci tile lidors, )il i!il L.iii'.; Ii ul .il^u li^ss .‘ti- 
thority 'ilic jjowei oi llie Jj<iroii<i «i.ii .i «n it (.■ cet ii|nifi liiiii, 
and txciemed with great uidiiiiv civei iIilmii. ttiii I’.eic w js siill 
a inoie jneieiit euii^titution, via. tint lielciir tie signing of tiie 
charters, w lien neither the people nor the haron-. h ul any icgiiiar 
privileges', and (lie power ul the govciiuncMt, di.m.g iIjl reign of 
an able prince, was aliiuist vshollv in the king. J‘e I nghsh 
cunslituUoui like all othcis, Las been in a iiUie ul euntiiiudl Uuc- 
lUatiun. 
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tlioiigh evidence must be diaiivn from a source Appmiiix 
wide ol tlic oidinjiy historians, it becoiiics only the 
iiioie .uillicnt'C on th.it .iLCoiint, .ind selves .is .i 
5tron»L’i proot lliathci jiarticuLirevcitionsol piwci 
wcie conceived to he iiuthin^but the ordinary com sc 
ol adininisti.itioii, since tliey Mete not thought le- 
inaikahle cnonj;h to be rccuidcd even bv contem- 
pui.it y Mtilcis. li tbcie M.is any dilleiencc in this 

p. irliciilar, the people in loiinci icions seem latlicr 
to hascbeeii iiioie siibniissise ib.m cs on dm iiej; the 

ag, c of Eli/.ibcth It may not hei e be iiiipiopci to 

reci'ant some c.f the ancient prcio(;.itivcs ol the 
cioun. and l.iy open the soiiicesoi tii.it ,^ic.it powei 
nhich the Knolisli rnon.iictis ioiineily enjoyed. 

()>L ol the must .indent .md most est.iblished in- 
stillments of pon ci M.IS the couil ol St.ii'ch.imbcr, 
y> Iwchpos'^esscd .m uniiiidtedd!<ciCtion.ii vaiUlioi ity 
oi lining, impiisoniiiu;. .ind iiilliclinu. loipoial pii- 
nisiiment and m iiose pii isdicluin exteuded to .ill soi ts 
ol ollences. conlempls, .iiul d.soickis. th.it l.iv not 
withm le.idi ol the common ].im The ineinbeis 
of iliiscouit consisied ol ilie piivy council .iiul the 
jiul^C's, men mIiu, all of theiii, en| 0 ) cd then oiliecs 
duini'i, plcMsiiie And mIioii tlie pi nice himself n.is 
pieseiit, lie n.is the sole |(ide,c', .oid .ill the otlieis 
could only iiiiei pose Milh then aiUiec 'J’liere 
I'ceded but tins onecouiL in any “overnment to put 
.ill end to all le^iilai, letr.d, .ind e\uel pl.ms of 
Isbeilv Foi mIio diiist set himsell in opposition to 
tiiecioMnand minisliy, ui .ispiie to the cli.iiacler 
ol beinw; .1 jiation «il lieedom, while exposed to so 
.iibiUaiy .1 Jill isdici ton ^ 1 iiineli ipiesliuu wlicthci 

any 

Ici 3 inciuoiialoF the $l ilc of ilie realm, drawn hy srereUry 
Cecil, m I 5 (ii), liicic Ls tliib iitstajiu *' 'Jliui iul!u\^eih the cle- 
cay of uLedieiice in limI [juIic}, ninth licitit' luiiipaied \Mth the 
Icjiliiliiess aiid ie\eitiiLt oi all iiiltiioi csiaics to clicii siiptiiuis 
'* 111 limes past, ill aaioiiisli aii> wi'iC anti considtraic peisuii to 
behold the dcperatitiu ol reiuiination.'’ Hajiies, p. bS(i. 

Ajjaiii, p. 
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Apppndix any of the absolute inonai cities in Kuropc contain 
at piesent so illc‘g;.il and despotic a tiibuiial. 

i'liL cointol High Chmnnissiun nas anothci jii- 
risdictiuii still mote leiiiblL , both becMuse the crime 
of heresy ol which it took, cognisance, was mote 
iindelinablc than any civil oIIlik e. and because its 
methods of iiirjuisition. and ol adiinnislei ing oaths, 
were inoie contrary to all the most simple ideas of 
justice and etpiity. 'I he lines and impi isonmcnts 
imposed by tliisconit woe iicqiicnt * 'fhe depii^a- 
tions and suspensions ol the cleigy lot noncoiiloini- 
ityweicalso numerous, and compichendcd at one 
lime the thud ol all the ecclesiastics ol England." 
The queen, in a letter to the aichbishop ol (iaiitcr- 
hmy, said expressly, that she was K solved, “That 
** no man should be siillered lo dii.liiie, cither on 
“ the Icftoi on the tight hand, liom ihe diawii line 
“ limited by aiithoiity, and bv lier laws and injiinc- 
tions.”^ 

Uur Maitial Law went bcvoml even these two 
couitsin a pioinpt, and aibitiaiy and v lolent me- 
thod ol tlccision. WheiiLvei iheu’ was any insiii- 
rcction or public disotdei, the ctowii employed 
maitial law ; and it was. dining that lime, excicised 
not only ovei the soldieis, hiil ovei the v\hole peo- 
ple Any one might be punished as .1 lebcl, ui an 
aidei and abettor <ii ichcllion. whom the piuvosL- 
mailiai, 01 lieutenant ol a couiitv, or then deputies, 
picaseu to suspect Loid llacon, sa)s, that the tiial 
at coininoii law, gi anted Ui the call ol Essex and 
his leliuw-couspnatois, was a lavoui ; lot that the 
case would havehotne and rei|uiicd the seventy of 
martial law.** We have seen instances of its being 
employed by cpicen Maiy in ilelenk.e of orthodoxy. 
There remains a Icttei ol <iuccn Eli/abeth’s to tlie 

call 


” Neal, vol I. p. 479, 
»■ Vol. IV. p. 510, 


" Murden, p. 183, 
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call of Sussex, after the suppression of the northern Appcmiw 
rciicllion. in which she sharply reproves him be- 
cause she had nut hcaid of his having executed any 
ciiiniuals by niaitial law;'* though it is probable 
that iieai eight liiindrcd pel sons suffered, one way or 
other, on account ot that slight insuirection. But 
tlic kings ol England did not always limit the cxci- 
c'so of this law to times of civil A\ar and disoider. 

In 15'SiJ) Avhcii theie Avas no rebellion or insuiiec- 
tloii, kilts Ednaid Planted a commission of uiaitial 
laAV ; and einpOAvered the commissioneis to execute 
il, (IS ihonld he ihtm^hl hy then disa eliom most neces- 
uin/' (hiceii Elizabeth too was not spaiing in the 
use nl tins laAv. In 1)7*1, one Peter Buichet, a 
puiitan, lieing poi siiaded that it aaus mcritoiious to 
kill siicli as oppost^d the truth o( the gospel, laii 
iitio llic sUo<'t‘<, and AAounded IfaAAktns, the famous 
sea e.iptain, aaIioiu he look loi Hatton, the cpieeu's 
las OKI lie 'ilic(|uceti AA as so incensed, that she Ol del- 
ed him to be punished instantly by martial law ; but, 
u])on the leinonstiaiiLC ol some prudent cmuisellois, 
aaIio told hci that this laAv A\as usually conhned to 
tuibiilenl times, she lecallcd lici oidcr, and dcli- 
\eietl ovei Biiichet to llic common Liaa'.’ But she 
coiitiiiued not alAAays so icsciA’cd in cxei ling this 
aiithoritv. Tlieie leniauis i proclainalioii ol licis, 
ill aaIucIi s]ie oidiis iiiailiallaAA'tubu nseil agaiubt all 
such as iiiipoi I liiiils, Ol es'cri loiliuldeii hooks and 
pamphlets tioiii .throad and proliihits the rpies- 
Lioniugol the lieutenants, Ol their deputies, lot then 
aihitiai) ]uinisimicnt oi such olleiiileis, any Inn' oi 
iUitnle to the coithaii/ lu anywise nolwiilniandinj^. 

We liave aiiothei .tel oi hcis still iiioic eMianiili- 
naty. The sticcls of I.oiidon aacic nuich iiilestcd 
\Ailli idle Aagahuiids and lioloiis pel suns 'Ihc loid 

iiKiA ot 

*' MS, of loitl l{o>sU>ii’s. Iioin tlic Piper Oniie. 

'' Sirvpc’s FllIcs. Mciiuhi-, \oI. ii. p. i7‘,i 0. 

* Cauicltu, p. l+t)- Sir) pi,, snl. ii. p. 'JSS, 

f Str)pe, voi. 111. p. 570. 
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Ap pCT duc mayor had endeavoured to repress this disoider* 
'1 he Star-chanilici had exerted its aiilliuiity and 
inflicted punishment on iliese riotei s Jiut the queen, 
findinp; those remedies iucflectii.d, levived martial 
Ja^v, and gave sir Thomas Willuid a cuuimissioii 
of provost inaitlal • Gi anting liini aiithunty, and 
** commanding him, upon signification given Uy 
the justices of peace in London, oi the neigli- 
“ homing counties, ol such ofleiideis vvotlliy to 
he speedily executed hy niaitial Ian , to attack aiu.1 
“ take the same pci sons, and in the piescnce of the 
“ said justices, accoiding to jnstitc ol tnaitial law, 
“ to execute them upon the gallons oi gihiict 
openly, or neai to such place uhcie the said le- 
belhous and incoirigihle ollendcis sh.iU he louiid 
to have coinnntted the said great olTcnccs 
I suppose it would he diflicult to jirodncc an in* 
stance of such an act ol aiiUioitly in any place 
ncaiei than Muscovy. The p.itciit ol high con- 
stahle, granted to call Riveis hy Edwaid IV. pioves 
the iialnie of the ofiice. Tiie poweis aie iinli- 
initcd, pcipetiinl, and jcmain in loice dining peace 
as well asdniing war and lehellioii '1 lie pailia- 
ment in Kdnani Vllh’s reign acknowledged the 
Juiisdictioii oi the constable and inaiLial s-coiii L to 
he pait of the law of the land.'' 

I'liE Slai-chaniljci, and High t Commission, and 
Com t-inartial, tliougli aibitiai v' jtitisdiclioris, had 
still some pictcnccoi a trial, at least of .i sentence ; 
hut ihcie was a giievous punishiiient veiv geiicially 
inflicted in tliat age, without any ollici autlioiily 
than the wan ant of a sccietary of state, oi ol the 
privy council ,* and that was inipiisoiinicnt in any 
jail, and duiing any time th.a the nnuislers shoutd 

think 

“ Rynicr, vol. x\i. p. 79-. 7 Edw VI. cap. 20. Sec 

sir Jolui DdMs's Question concerning liiiposiiionf, p 9. 

In 1%8S, the lord mayoi Lommitted scscral cilizcin to pii- 
sou, because they icCuscd to deinauclcd of tliem. 

Alurdca, p. 032. 
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think proper. In sr.spicious times, all the jaiU Appendix 
■\\cie Tiill of pi isoners ol slate; and these unhappy 
victims of piihiic jo.iloiisY wcie sotnetmics tlnunn 
into diin;reuiis, .ind ItMclccI nilli iions. acid tieatcd 
in the most ciiicl nianiici, uithout tlieii beine; able 
to obtain any icnicdy Itiini law. 

This piactice \\as an indiicct wav of cniploying 
tcitnie. lint the lack IlscII. th )u<rh not adniiltcd 
i.i the ordinal y cveention ol jnsiice,'' was Jit.'c]iiently 
used, upon any suspicon. bv autbonl-, ol a wan ant 
lioiu a secietaiy Ol the piivy coinicil. Even the 
council in the niatclics of \^’alcs was cnipowcied, 
by tlieii very commission, to iialc use ol toiturc 
wliencsci tlicy llionirlit piopci.'" I’lieie cannot he 
a !>lion«j;ei oiooF linw lip,bilv tlie lack was cm- 
ploved titan llie illowine; stoi) told by lord iiacon. 

\y V slid! It 111 h'.s own woids * “ The queen 

ssas nnjiiiitilv incensed a«anisL llaywaide, on ac- 
“ count ol a book hededicttod to loid Ksse\, bcinjj; 

“ a sloiv ol llie liisl )eat ol llcmv IV. tliinkiiua; it 
‘‘ a seditious puludc to pi'L into the ])cpple’s heads 
“ boldness and iacLuin " She said, she had an opi- 
“ inon that llieic was ticason in it, a nek asked me, 

If L eoidd not lind an\ places in it, that mip;ht 
“ be dtawn witliin llie case ol treason Whcielo 1 
.ipsweicd, J'oi tieasuii, sure I lotiiid none; but 
-• lor lelonv vciv iiiaiiy * And when her ina|esly 
“ hastily asked me, Wlicicin''' J told lier, tlie uii- 
“ ihoi liad committed veiy ajipai cut Ll'cll l‘'oi he 
“ had taken most ol the sentences ol C'<orncllus 
Tacitus, and translated them into 1 ' n^lish, and 
put them into Ins text. And aiuithei lime wIkii 
“ the queen could not be pcisnaded that it w'as his 

“ wiitmjr 

y llariison, liool. ii. clu]j. 11. * H.i\nes, ]>. 19fi. See 

rithei lu Borkrie, vol. i. p. ‘ill. ' Jciuiii appiclieiisirni, 

Hajuaidc’s bcioL seems utliei to Ime acoiiirjiv ieii(li.iicv For 
he liiis tliLic firesirvcd llic tjinoiis speech oi the liislmp ni Ijjtlide, 
whicli LoiiUins, in the most cspiess teiiiis, llit (’oc'iiiic of passise 
obedience. Uut 4 ULcji Eluabeili was vciy dilliLidt to pkase on 
dm bead. 
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Appriiiiix “ writing whose name was to it, but that it liad 
“ some moie mischievous author, and said, with 
gicat indignation, that she ^Aould ]iave him 
“ i-acked to produce his autlioi ; 1 leplicd, Nay, 
“ inadain, he is a doctoi, never lack his person, 
“ but lack his style: Let him have pen, ink, and 
paper, and help of hooks, and he enjoined to 
continue the story where it bieaketh oil, and 1 
will undertake, by collating the styles, to judge 
‘‘whether he wcie the aiitlioi oi no.’'' Tinis, 
had it not been fui Bacon’s humanity, oi rather his 
wit, this :iut1toi, amaiiol letters, had been put to 
the rack foi a must innocent perfuimance. His 
leal odcnce was, his dedicating a book to that luu- 
iiihccnt patiunof the learned, the eail of Kssex, at 
a time when this nobleman lay under hei majesty's 
displcasiue. 

Tiik (|ucen 8 menace, of trying and punishing 
llaynaidc foi treason, could easily have been exe- 
( uted, let this book have liceii c\ui so innocent. 
While so many tennis hung over lire people, no 
juiy durst base acquitted a inaii, when the court 
w as 1 esolvctl to have him condemned The prac- 
tice also ol not confi outing witnesses willi the 
IMisonei, gave the ciown lawscis .ill im.iginable 
advantage against him. And, indeed, llicie scatcely 
occiiis an insl.iuce dm ingall these icigiis, th.it the 
sovereign or the iiiinisteis were evei disappointed 
in the issue of a pioscculion. Timid jmics, and 
judges who held then olhccs dm ing pleasure, nercr 
billed to second all die views oi the ciown. And 
as the piacLice w'as anciently common, ot hiiiiig, 
impiisoning, oi othciwisc punishing the jmois, 
ineiely at the discietion of the court, lor finding .i 
verdict coiitiaiy to the direction of these dependent 
judges ; it is obvious, th.it juries were then no man- 
liei of secuiity to the liberty of the subject. 

The 

b Cabala, p. 81. 
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Tnu power ol picssitjg both loi sea .and hind Apprndiic 
serxice, and obliging .my pci son to accept of any 
ofbcc, lumevei iiie.iM ui uniit lur him, was another 
piciogalive totally incomp.iliblc with fieedum. Os- 
borne gives the following account ot Elizabeth’s 
melliud of eiiipluyiug this pieiog.itivc. “ In case 
" she loinid any likely to inteiiupt lici occasions,” 
says he, “she did seasonably pics cut him by a 
*' ciiaigcable employment abioad, or piittino Imn 
‘ upon some scnice at home, 'which she knew 
“ least gralelul to the people : Conti .iiy to a false 
“ inaMiii, since practised with fai woisc success, by 
sueb piniccs as thought it better luisbandrv to 
*• bnv off ciiemics than icwaid li lends.’" The 
piactice with which Osliornc lepioaches the Lw'u 
iiiiniccliatc succcssotsol Eli/abeth, pioceedeil pailly 
lioin the e\ticmcdiflicultv ol then situation, pailly 
1)0111 the gieatci lenity ol then disposition. 'J he 
]Kn\ei ol pressiiiii;, as may naturally be ini.ignicd, 
was olteii abused, in other respects, by men ol in- 
leiioi lank, and tilhccrs often ex.icted money lor 
liceing persons lioin the seivice.*' , 

Tilt govcinmcnt ol England, diiiing'/'tb.it age, 
bowever diffcient iii other palticnhiis, Ixne, in tins 
lespect, some lesemblaiicc ol tliat ol '1 tirkey at 
ptesent The soveieigri possessed eveiv powei ex- 
cept that ol imposing taxes And in both coiintiics 
this limitation, unsuppoitcd by other piivileges, 
appeals latliei pi cjiidicial to the people. In Tin- 
key, It obliges the sultan to permit the cxtoiLioit 
of the haslias and goveriiois of pioviiices, fioiu 
'i\hom he aliei wauls siiueezcs presents oi takes loi- 
Icitures . Ill England, it cngagcil the c|uecn to 
eicct monopolies, and gi.uit patents lor exclusive 
tiade : An irivciitioii so peinicioiis, that li.id sJic 
gone Oil during a tiact ol }cars at her own latc, 
England, the seal ol lichcs, and arts, and com- 

' meice, 

^ I’ngu 39?. ilMuului, p. 191. 
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A|*pf>ndix inercc, would h-ivc cont.iincfl ,it pieseiit .is little 
incliisti )' as Moroern, oi the mist ol l>.iih.iiv 

We may laithci obserse, lli.it this v.iliKihli: pii- 
vilegf, ^.ilualjle t»nly bec.iiisc it piovid «(ler\v.iicls 
the mc.iiis by svliiclithc paiH.miciilcvtoUi-d all their 
ntber pihilejies w.is vciy niueli emio.iclied cm m 
an iiidiiect nhuiiici (liiiin» the ici^n <<1 L!iz.ibeth, 
as well us ul liei picdcce^sois She oltcn ex.ii.tcfl 
Joans lioni hci people , .111 .iib!li.iiy .md nner|iial 
kind ol iinpositKMi, .nidv. huii indiMiiii.ils felt sc- 
veiely Foi thouj^b the inoii'iy h.ifl been ie>;;iil.iily 
icp.i’^ed, wliicliM.is seldoiii llic osc,*^ it l.iy in the 
pnnee's hands svitliout inleiest, whicli n.is.i sensible 
loss to tlic pel sons hoin wlioni the money w.is bor- 
loweci ‘ 

'I'lUKr lem.iiiis .1 piupus.il nude by lord liui- 
lei;’;h lor levvm'!;.i ".ciiMal loan on the people, erjiii- 
N,dent to a subsidy,' .1 si heme which would h.ivc 

I. iid the huitheu moic ciiiu.l but wlncli w.is, ia 
different wuids, .1 taxation imp iscd wilhout consent 
ol p.u Iiaineut. It is ren.uk.ibk, that the !,chemc 
thus propiiscd wilhont any visibU; lucessity hv tlut 
wi-,e mimsfter, is the sciy s.n>u wli'ch I kiny Vlll. 
executed, .ind which LIk.iIcs i cir..i_u,CLl by ill us.ige 
Jioin his pailiaiiieiU. and lediiced to llie <ne.ilLst 
diftic'ilties, put alteiwaids in puictict, to the gicat 
discoiitiMit of ibe nation. 

Tiir demand ol benevolence wvs anolhci inven- 
tion of that age toi taxing the pwopie This piac- 
tice w.as so little conceded to lie menu! n. tlut the 
coininoxis in Ijiij offeted the ipieeii a benevolence; 

which 

« r.jLon, sol. IV p SG’l. t In llip scermil ol Ilithinl 

II. il was uwctcfl. That in loins, ■wliitli llic kni^ sli .11 le.jiiiit ol 

ins suhiects iiiion Icili .s oi pris>-scal, sutli js h.i\t ifu^ounbli i\- 
Luse of not Uiidiiig, may then: he icclivkI without iailhfi sinii- 
mons, travail, 01 Rriel. See Golton's Ahiulij. p. 170. Uy this 
Lw tiie kiiiw s pii.i(i;r,itiveuf cxaclint^ loans was r.inliul anti wliat 
oiiglit to he tieeinetl a rf«spMtf/i/r excuse, was sliil lift ui hi* own 
Lrcitbt to deteiininc. S ll.i}iics, p. 618, 51V. 
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vhicIis.l>everyoencioiislvicIu&etl, as liavingno oc- 
casuHi ‘Tioiicj ^ Oiieeri MaiyaNo. 

hy an uitki (;l council, iacicascd the. customs in 
some Ijraiiclics; aiul Jic-i sistci iniitutccl lliccxami>le.' 
Thcic UMS a species «I sliip iponcy imposed at the 
time ol the Spaiiisli invasion: The sevcial poits 
ucie icfiiiiied to L'(|ii!p a cettain nninbci ol vessels 
at then o\Mi chaiprc ; .ind such 'was the alacrity of 
the people ici the pnhiic dciciue, that some ol the 
jiuits paiticni.ii l\ t.ondon, scut doiihle llie number 
deinaiided id them.'' AThen any levies were in.idc 
loi li<.laiKh 1' lance, oi the J.ow ('ountiics. the 
ciiiocii ohh'icd tiic I (iitnlu s to lew the soldieis, to 
aim (iidclothc llun^a'ul e.itiv them to the sca-poils 
it then o\Mi cli i!<ic. Aev* - . eai s j> ilts w’ci e IL tli it 
tm.r cspectcd iiom the >>•/'. .!>t ». .i.id liui.i the nioie 
ciuiskIci, hie v ‘ 

Pi'RVi V ANci ami pie-tiuptio i weicalsomcthnds 
ol taxat 'll riKijii.i! a'hui n , ..ikI ojipi cS'nvc 'I he 
whole kiii'.’iioM senstM'. ich the hinihcn ol iho'e 
impositions, and it w ’s it'^.iid«.d as a }:;)c.it piivi- 
l'-‘j;c conleiied on ‘^\1m I and (..m hiul*jC,^lo jnti- 
liib:t llie puiM'Nois lioi.i tah.n;>, any c«.r’ni.cdiLH.'f 
V illini live mihs ol tliisc iinueis.lies, 'i he i|uceTi 
\ic(nalled hei n i\ y l\ iman-. ol this picii'e. 
diiriiic, the Inst js.i:-. ol liei lei.n ' 

\V’ai; i;si, r 1' w as tiic moi-t ic d n anil le-jil ol all 
these impositions by jiicio?,a*'> «. \clw.isi..a "iiai 
hid2;eo] sl.ivciv. and i/ppies'nc to all the coii.sid.. i - 
.ihle laiiiilKs W'lu'ii . o csla'o ('i,\olseJ to .1 I - 
in.ile, the soveie’jin (, 1 in* to m.iiiv an> one 
he ple.ised ■ \\ hcthei l' ^ licii \vcie male 01 kiiiah', 
the clown ciijovcii lii ; who!: jiiuhl il the csl ili 
dm iii<r the 1 iinoi Jl\ 'i I'C ‘iu n''>; m a iich waid- 
klifp was a nsiud method ol ici>aicini|^ a cuuitni or 
lav uin itc. 

d’nb 

‘‘ i)'r«c-s, p t'lt T. 0111 \ol. IV. |». 

“ Moiooii, p. Mfi7. 'C 'pc VJuiJuii , vyl .. p !J7. 

** Cauicitii, p. 
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Appcmiix The inventions weie endless '\^lliclt iiihitiniy 
power inifrlit employ for the CKtoiting ol money, 
while the |X!oplc nnngincd that then piojtciLy i\a>w 
Rcenicd hy the crown’s being dcbuired irom impos- 
ing taxes. Stiype has pieseived a speech oi loid 
Jiui lejgh to the queen and council, in which me 
contained some paiticnlais not a little evtiaoidi- 
iiaiy." Bnilcigh pioposcs that siie should elect a 
con It for the coriection ol all ai>iiscs, and should 
corilci on the connnissioncis a gencial iiujuisitoi lal 
powci ovei tlie whole hingdoMi. I Ic sets bcloic 
liei the example ol he: wiscgiaiidfathei lleniy VII. 
wlio. by such methods, c\ttcme]y augmented his 
levcnuc, aiul he leconinieiuls th.it tins new couit 
should piocccti, as A\cll by the diiection iiiid or- 
*■ dinaiv coiiiseot tlic laws, as liy viitiieol hex 
majests s siijiiiine legotienl and tib\ohite poirn. 
fioin nhaKf hw Jnoieed'd ’ In .i wuid, he ex- 
pects iioni this in* t'tution gicatei accession to the 
ioy.il lieasuie th.iii lleiiiv Vlll. tiei'sed liom the 
.ibolition ol the .ibbe^s, and all llie (oiieituics ol 
ecclesiastical ie\ens*cs. '1 hjs ^nom't ol loid Jim 
U'igh h ne^il'i not. I thinh. aii) cuiomeiit ..V foitu 
o! gox ei nine .j 1 iiisist bi‘ \<'i s ai!>.tiaiv uideed. wheic 
a wise anti gi'od 'iiinistei co'ilil niahe such .i jnojjo- 
sal to the sus ci cign 

Lmi: Mii.oi s on meicli.nidise was aiinthei engine 
ol io)al powei, by wimli the l^nglish piiiices wtie 
able to cxtoil n'onev lioin tlie people AVe h.i\e 
seen instances in the leign oi M.iiv. Kli/abeth, 
beioie hei coionalioii, issued an oithi to the ciistoin- 
hoiise, pi ohibitnigthe salcot all ciiinson silLs which 
should be impui led, till tlic coiiil weie In st supplied “ 
She expected, no doubt, a good pennv-woilh lioin 
the merchants while they lav iiiidei this icstiaint. 

'i'lic jiailiament pietemlcd to the i ight ol enact- 
ing laws, as well as ol <>i anting solisidies , hut this 

" ViiimN. \i>I. IV. |) ‘>11^ K. iiq. 

“ *5U vpi, \ol. I. |J. M , . 
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privilege was, cluiing tli.it ngc, still more iiisiirnifl- ApiM^minc 
cant than the other. Queen Elizabeth expressly 
prohibited them from iiieddliiig either with state 
iiiattcis or ecclcsi.tsLical c.tiises , .iiid she openly sent 
the niemheis to piison who dated to tiaiisgress hei 
imperial edict in these p.trticnlars. Theie passed 
few sessions of pailiament during hei leigti whcic 
thcic occui not instances ol this aibitiary conduct. 

But the legislative power of the p.irlianieiit w'as.i 
irieic fallacy; w hile the sovcicignsvasiinivci sally .ic- 
Icnowlcdgetl to }>osses8 a dispensing powci, liy w Jiieli 
all the l.iws could he iiiv.didated, and rendeicd of 
no cllect. The exercise of this jiowei was also an 
iiidiicct method pi.ictiscd foi electing monopolies. 

Whcie the st.itutes laitl .iiiy branch ol ni.iiiiil.icLuic 
undei lestiictions, the soveieign, bj exempting one 
peison lioin the laws, gase him in ellect Iheinono* 
pol) ol that cuniinodils Theie was nogiievance 
ni tlial time inoie iiniseis.illy compl lined of than 
the fiei|iicut dispensing with the ]>cnal laws.*’ 

Bu r 111 icalil> the ci own possessed the lull Icgis- 
latixe powci by means ol ]>ioclain.itions, w'hicU 
might alfecL.iny' iiialtci even ol the gieatcst impoit- 
aiice, and winch the Sl.ii-chambei took caie to see 
moic iigorously esecuted tluinthc laws then ise Ives. 

'flic intilives loi these prochuii.itioiis weie some- 
times liivoloiis .iiid even iidiculoiis. Queen lCliz.i- 
heth had t.ikcn ollence at the smell of woad ; and 
she issued .in edict pmhibiting any one Iiom culti- 
■\.iting th.it iisel 111 plaiit,'^ She was .ilso plc.ised to 
take ofleiiee at the long swoids and high lulls then 
ill lashioii She sent.iboiiL hei ofhccis to bieakcveiy 
man's sw'oid, and clip cveiy iiiaii’s mil, whtcli was 
heyoiid .i ceiLain diiiieiisioii.'’ Tins piactice leseiii- 

hles 

*■ Itimer, tuni. sv. p 7'*^ I) i wis, p. ClJ. i\fiii<leii, 
p ' 1 own'll nil's Joiniial>, p. 2JO Slow’s tijii.ils. 

Townseiul’b Juuiiialb, p. ‘iaO. Slow 's Aiiiuls. bti)p(., voi. 
li. p. (|03. ^ ■ 
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AppLudix bles the mellioil cniplo) ctl by the gre^t Czai Peter 
to make lus subjects ch.nige their g.ub. 

Tnt queen’s pioliibition ot tlu ptojjhesi/ings^ oi 
the asseiiiblics, instituted loi l.ui.iiic.il ps.iycis micl 
coufeienccs, was foumicd on a betlei leasoii; but 
she^\s still the vuilimitcd extent of her pieiogatnu. 
Any number ul' persons could not meet together ni 
order to tcad the scriptuics, and confer about reli- 
gion, though in ever so oithodox a inannex, without 
her peiuiissioii. 

'I'hi rf Avere many othci br.'nches ofpreK^ative 
incoinpjtible ujlIi an c\aot oi icnul.ii enjoyment oi 
libeitv. iSotie of the nolnlits' could many without 
permission (loui the sovei eign. The qucqn detained 
the call of Soiitliaiupton long in piison, because he 
pi IV ate ly man led the call ol Kssex’s cousin.* No 
inapjcynld ti is el without the consent ol tlie piiAcc. 
Sir'tVhll taut Kvcis undci went a sevete pcisccnLiOii 
because ho Inul picsumt>.l to [)iy a pi ivatc visit to 
the kin^ ol Scots." The sovtieign even assumed a 
supreme and uncontrolled amiioiity osci all loicign 
trade, and ncithci alhmckl any peison to cnlet oi 
depuit the kingdom, n'u anv cc.iniiiodity to be im* 
poi teil Ol c\poi tcil ithuut l.is consent 

Tnh pailiaiuent, ni the liuiteeuth oF the queen, 
praised hci lot nut imitating the piacLiec usual 
' among hci pi ctlecessoi s. of stopping the contsc of 
justice hy paiticiilai Aiaiiaiits ' Ttieie could not 
possibly be a giealei abuse luu a stunigci mark of 
aibitiary penei ; and the cjiieen in lel’iaining fiom 
it Avns veiy l.iud.ibli Ihd she was by no inc.'ms 
constant in tins icsi t\c 'i liLte teiuaiii in the pub- 
lic lecoids some w.iiiants ol heis fui exempting 
]>a:ticulai peisuus fiom all lass suits and piuse- 
cutiuns .md these w an ants, she says, she giauls 

Iroin 

' Biivli’s Memuiii, aoI. ii p. J2'2 " Hud. p. 511. 

' ' Sii Juiin Djms s ^iicstiuii coiiLeiiniirf Inijiosuians, passim. 

“ D'Eives, p. I ll. » Kyiuci, turn. xv. p. 6 ’i'i. TOSJ 777 , 
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from her royal prerogative, whicli she will not Appendix 
allow to be disputed. ^ 

It was very usual in queen Elizabeth's reign, and 
probably in all the preceding leigns, fur noblemen 
ui privy-counsellors to commit to piisoii any one 
who li.id happened to displease them, by suing lor 
his just debts ; and tlie unhappy peison, though he 
gamed his cause in the couits of justice, uas com- 
monly obliged to relinquish his pioperLy in order to 
obtain his libeity. Some likewise, ubu bad been 
delivered from piison by the judges, were again 
committed to custody in secret places, without anv 
possibility of obuiuiiig icHef ; and even the oHicers 
and Serjeants of the courts of law were punished for 
executing the tmiIs in I.ivour ol these persons. 
iMay, it uas usual to send loi people by puisuiv.Tnts, ' 
a kind oi haipics, who then attended the orders of 
the council and high commissian , and they were 
b) ought up to London, and constuuned by iiupri- 
sonmciit, not only to withdraw their Inwiul suits, 
hut also to pay tlic puisuiv.inlsgicat sums of money. 

The judges, ^lu the ‘34tli ol the queen, complain to 
lici majesty ol the iie(|uency oi this piactice. It is 
piobable that so egregious a tvianny was cairicd no 
iailhei down than the reign ol i]li/abctli : since the 
p.u’li:imcnt, wdio picseiited the petition of light, 
ioiind no lalci instances nl it.' And even these 
very judges ol Eli/abcth, wdio thus piotcct the peo- 
ple against the t^iainiy ol the gieat, cxpiessl) al- 
low, that a pci son committed by .sjiecial command 
ol the queen is not bailable. 

It is easy to Imagine that in such a goveinmcnt 
no justice could by coni sc ul law be, obtained ol the 
sovereign, unless he wxie willing to allow it. In llic 
naval expedition nndcrtakeii by Ualeigh and Fiu- 
bisher against the Spaniaids in the ) e.ir 1 'jOS, a vci y 
Voi..‘V. HU iich 

' Rushnortli, ^ol. i.p. £1 ). J'ijiAI}ii’$ \nn.ils, j).S£U, 3'>l 
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Appendix rich carrack was taken, woith two hundred thou- 
^^J,^sand pounds. The queen’s sliaie m the adventure 
was only a tenth; hut .is the pii/e was so gieut, 
and exceeded so much the cspectatiou of all the 
adventiners, she was determined not to rest con- 
tented with hci sh.aic. hiimhly and ear- 

nestly he;i;^cd het to accept ol a hiindied thousand 
pounds 111 lieu ol all demands, or latlier extoi- 
tions ; and says, that the picsent whicli the pro- 
piictois weie willing to m-ike hei, ol eighty thou- 
sand pounds, was the gicatest that ever pi nice re- 
ceived iioui a subject." 

IluT it IS no wonder the queen in her administra- 
tion should pay so little icj^aul to liberty; while 
the pill liaiiic'iit itsell iii cii.icliii>;r hiwc; w.ts oiitiiely 
ncglijrent of it. TJie pcrscciilinpf stal tiles ivhich 
they passed .ig;<unst papists and puiitaiis .aie c.\- 
liemely conliaiy to the Memus ol I'lccdom ; and by 
exposiun; sucli niulutudes to t\ie tyranny oV pi’iests 
and bijruts, accustomed tiiC people to the most dis- 
jriacelnl subjcclion. Then conleiiiii'i; an inili- 
inited supieiiuc) on the queen, oi, what is woise, 
acvtiow Ic'diTiit'^ her inhcicnt tu^hl to it, was .tnOLlicr 
piooi ol then voliiiitaiy sciviltule 

Till I.1W ol the Si'Jil ol Isei ici<j;i), iii.iLing sedi- 
tious w'ords ai,.iinst tin* queen c.i])ilal, is also a vciy 
tyiannical statute ; and .i use no less lyiaiiiucal was 
somctiiiics made ol it. Tlic case oi tidal, a piiii- 
t.tnical cleigviu.tn, seems singulai eicii in those ai- 
hitiaiy times. Tins ni.m had pulillslicd a book 
called a Dcip.oiisti alum ol' Discipline, In winch he 
iiiseighed against the Cl nment ol bishops; and 
thongli he had caiciidly eiidea\ uiii ed to conceal his 
name, he was tin own into piison upon suspicion, 
and hi ought to a tiial lor this ollencc. It was pie- 
tciided, that the bishops w'cre pait oi the queens 
political Iiody ; >uid to speak against ihem iias ically 

to 


' Sirjpc, vol. IV. p 128, 120. 
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to attack her, and ^^as thcrcfoic felony by the sta- Aimoniw 
lute. This ^^.ls not the only iniiiinty to 
Udal .'s exposed. The jiidircs w ould not allow the 
I'liiy to detciinuie any thing Imt the iact, nluthcr 
(JdaJ had niittcn the hook ui nut, withuut cxaiuin- 
iiig his intention oi tlie ii ipuit of the noids. In 
oidei to pi uve the f.i«.t, the cionn l.iwycisdid not 
pioniicc a single witness to thccouit They only ie.id 
the tcstiinoiiv of tno pet suns .thsent, one ol whom 
said, that UJal had told him he was tlie aiilhot ; 
auothoi, that a liiend oi Udal s had said so Tiicy 
would nut allow (Jilal to pioduce an exenip itoi y 
evidence; which they said was neiei to hepeitniL- 
ted against the cl ow a.*' And the) lendcud liiiii .in 
oath, by which he was icrpincd to ilepose, that he 
was not the autlioi ol the book; and Ins leJi's.d to 
jnakc that dcpo'itlion was rni]>lo\eti as ibe sliongesL 
piool ol his guilt. It Is almost nceilless to add, lli.it 
notw idistanding these multiplied in.iptities, a\ci- 
dict ol death was given by the jiny against Udal : 

I'ui, as the cpieen was cxUciiiely bent njion Ins pio-* 
seentioii, it was impossible he could escape'’ He 
disxl 111 piisoii bcloie execution ol the seuleiKO. 

'I’liF case ol Peiny was, il possible, still haidet. 

The man was a zealous piuitan, oi lallicr a 
Ihuw'Tust, a small sect which aitciwauh inci eased, 
ami leccivcd the name ol Independents, lie iiail 
wiitten against the hiei.ticliy scmi.iI It. ids, s-ich as 
M.11 tin ]\lai pi elate, ‘ 7 /o’x'i ALn/.iiuuirr, and othei 
compositions, hill ol low sciiiiilil> and petuhail s.i- 
tne. Altei concealing liiniseii loi some )eals, lie 
w.is seized ; and, .is the statute against seilitioiis 
woids leipincd that the ciiuiinal should be tiied 
within a )cai aitei coiiiiintliiig the odence, he could 
not be iiidietcd loi liis piiuteil books. He was 

11 h 2 theicfuie 

’’ It was never n llv estjlilikluii that the |)iibc>iici cirthl legally 
pruduce CMilcnci, J'lln^l I'il ciuvmi, till .ifici ihu Kti\uIiiiioii. See 
Elackstouc’b Couniicnt.ii iC'i, Mil i\. p. Jo'i. ‘ Stati. lii.ils, 

Vol.i.p. 111. btiypc, Mil, jv. p. ^1. id. Lik. ul p. JiJ. 
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Appraibx tlieicFore tried for some pupcrs found in his pocket, 
if he had thereby scattered sedition/ It uas 
also imputed to him, by the lord keeper. Pucker- 
ing, that in some oi these papeis, “ he had not only 
acknowledged her majesty’s royal power to esta- 
“ bliik laws, ecclesiastical and civil ; but had avoid- 
‘‘ ed the usual teims ol via/ung, enaelmgy decieeing, 
“ and Oi daining laws : Which imply,” says the lord 
kcepei, “ a most absolute authority.”'' Penry, for 
these offences, was condemned and executed. 

Tuls we have seen, that the most absolute autho- 
1 ity of the sovereign, to make use of the lord keepci ’s 
expression, w as established on above twenty branches 
of preiogativc, which aie now abolished, and which 
weie, evciy one of them, totally incompatible with 
tlie libel ty of the subject. 15ut what ensured more 
effectually the slavery of the people, than even these 
blanches ol jnciogative, was the established princi- 
ples ol the times, which attributed to the prince 
such an unllmittiu and indefeasible pow'cr as was 
supposed to be the origin ol all law, and could be 
circumscribed by none. The homilies published 
foi the use oi the clcigy, and which they weie en- 
joined to lead evciy Sunday in all the chinches, 
inculcate eieiy wheiea blind and unlimited passive 
obedience to the piince, which, on no account, and 
iiiidci no pietencc, it is evci lawful for subjects in 
the siiiallcst aiticlc to depait fiom or infringe. 
JVJucli noise has been made because some com I 
chaplains duiing tlie succeeding icigiis weie pei- 
imtlcd to pic.icJi such doctiiues; but tlieic is a 
gieat diffeience between these seiinons and dis- 
couises pulilishcd by authoiity, avowed by the 
pi nice and council, and piomulgalcd to the whole 
nation.' So ihoioughly w'ere these principles im- 
bibed 

•' Strj'pe’s 1 ife of Wliitgift, boot iv. chap. 11. Keal, vol. c 
p. 50t. *■ Stiype’s Annals, \ol. i\. p. 177. ' Giflord, a 

cli.1 gMnaii, svas suspended in the )ear 1581, for preaching up a 
liiiiUcd ulivdicnce to the civil luagistrate. Neal, vol. i. p. 435. 
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bibed by the people, during the reigns of Elizabeth Appnidix 
and her predecessois, that opposition to them was 
regarded as the most Aagrant sedition, and was not 
even rewarded by that public praise and approbation 
which can alone support men under such dangers 
and difhculties as attend the resistance of tyrannical 
authority.* It was only during the next generation 
that the noble principles of liberty took root, and, 
spreading themselves under the shelter ofpuritanical 
absurdities, became fashionable among the people. 

It is woith lemaiking, that the advantage usu- 
ally ascribed to absolute monarchy, a greatei regu- 
larity of police, and a moie strict execution ot the 
laws, did not attend the former English govern- 
ment, though in many lespects it fell under that 
denomination. A demoiistiation ol this truth is 
contained in a judicious paper which is preserved 
by Strype,'' and which was written by an eminent 
justice ot peace of iSomcisetshitc, in the year I596j 
near the end ol the queen's reign ; when the authu- 
lity ol that pimcess may be supposed to be iully 
coiroboraled by time, and her m.ixims of govein- 
ment inqiiovcd by long pi actice. This paper con- 
tains an account of the disorders which then prevail- 
ed in the county of Somerset. The author says, 
that fui ty persons had there been executed in a yc.ir 
loi luliliciies, thefts, and other fclumes ; thirty-hve 
imiiit in the hand, tiiirty-scven whipped, one Initi- 
dted and cigiity-three disch.irged. That Lliose who 
weie discharged wcie most wicked and desperate 

pel sons, 

* It IS remarkable, that iti all the historical (il.ijs of Shakespeare, 
where llie manners ami cliaractcrs, and e\cii the ti aiisactnnis of 
the several retgns aic so exactly copied, there is scarcely any iiicti- 
tiuii ot civil JU/tily, whicli some pretended liistoii.iiis have ima- 
gined to be the object ol all die ancient cpiarrcls, insiiriccliutis, and 
civil wars. In tlie elaborate panegvnc ot England, contaJiieil in 
the tragedy of Kicliaid II. and the detail ol its aclxaniages, not 
a Word of its civil constitution, as anywise dillei cm iiuin, oi supe- 
rior to, that ot othci kuiopcaii kiiig<Ioins. An oiuission wtiieli 
cannot he supposed in any iMiglisli autlioi tlut wrote since the Kc- 
stoiaiioii, at least since tlie UouluUuu. 

Aiuiiils, Yol. lY. p. 2'JO. ^ 
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Appendix pcison*!, never coiiUl come to any good, he- 
cause they n^jukl not noik, and none i\onld take 
tlieni into sei vice : That, notwilhstanding tins great 
Tiumhcr oi iiidiclniont«i, the (ii'tli p.iit of the felonies 
coiiiniitled in the county w ei e not hi ought to a ti ial ; 
the gtuaiui lunnhci escaped ccnsuie. cillici fioin the 
superior cunning of the Iclons, the icnnssness ol the 
nagi'jtiates, or tl»e foolish Icnitv of the people 
That the lapincs counnitted liy the inhnitc number 
of nicked, naiideiing, itllc people, wcie iiitolcrahtc 
' to the poor coiiiinyincn, and obliged them to keep 
a peipctnal wati-h o\cr then shecpfolds, their pas- 
tilles. their MOods, and then coin-helds' That the 
nhei counties of Enghind Merc in no better con- 
dition than Soniciscishiic ; and iv.aii) ol them ivere 
even in a Morse* That tlieie mcic .it least tlnee 
Ol foul iiiindred ahlc-hod'i'tl vagabonds in cveiy 
county mIio lived by ihelt and i.ipine; and who 
soiiietmics met in lioops to the nuinlier of sixty, 
and con;rniiricd spoil on the iniiahitaiits That if 
all die leloiis ot this kind mcic .issemhled, they 
ivouhl he able, il lecliicetl to good siihjecliuii, to 
gue the greatest enemy hci Tn..ji-sl> has a ^(fong 
halili’ And that the inagisti.ilcs themselves M'eie 
iritiiuu'ated from executing tlie I.ims iijiori them, 
and tlieie mgiC instances ol justices oJ peace, mIio, 
alter giving sentence against logncs, h.^d intci- 
posed to slojj iJic execution ot their mvn sentence, 
on account of the dingei mIhcIi hung ovci them, 
from t\iC eoiiledciatcs ol llicsc lihms. 

In the )cai 157 •>, tlie queen coniplaincd In 
pai li.inieiit of the h.icl execution ol the I.ims; and 
threatened, th.it il the iiiagistiates mcic not foi the 
fiituic iiioie vigilant, she M'ould eiitinst authority 
to indigent .iiid needy persons. mIio MOtdd find an 
iiitciesl III a iiioie exact adinuii >tiatiun of justice.' 
It appc.iis that she Mas as good as hci mouI. For 

in 

* D'E«es, p. 231. 
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in the year iCoi, there were great complaints Apj^endix 
made in pailianient ol the rapine of justices of\ 
peace ; and a iiieinbcr said, that this magistrate was 
an animal who lur halt a dozen ol chickens would 
dispense with a do/eii ul penal statutes.'' It is not 
easy to account lor this iela\<dion oi govcinnient 
and neglect ol police during a icign of so much vi- 
gour as that ol Klizabeth The small levcuuc of 
tlie Cl own IS the most likely cause that can be as- 
signed. The (]uecii h.id it not in her pnwei to in- 
leiest a great uumlici in assisting hci to execute the 
Jaws.' 

On the whole, ihc English have no le.ison, liom 
the c\aiiiple oi then aticostois, to be in love with 
the pictiiieoi absolute luonaichy ; oi to piclci the 
iinliniitcd authoiity ol the pi nice and his unbound- 
cil |neiogatives to that noble libuity, tliat sweet 
C(]ualtls . and that liapp) secuiity by w Inch they aic 
at pic-t..iit distlngnislieil aboveaii nations in the inn- 
's ei sc. '1 lie utmost tl:at can be s.iid in iavoni of 
the goscinmeut ul th it age (and pci haps it may be 
said sMtli li nth) is, that the possci ol the piince, 
lliough leally iniiiirntcd, ssas exciciscd alter the 
Ei!iu[ioau niannei, and cntcicd not into eseiy pait 
ol tile a^Iiinnisti alioii, that the instances ol a hi£r|i 
cseitc’d pieiogatis’c s'.cio not so lic'r|iiciiL as to icn- 
dei piopeity sensibly insecure, oi liducc the people 
to .1 total SCI Mlnde , th.il the ii eedoin limn l.ietion, 
tlic quickness ol evccut'oii, and tlie pi oiiiplitiule ol 
those measuics, 'winch loiild betaken ioi ollence oi 
defence, in.idc some ( cwupcns.diou loi ihcvi.inlol 
a L’G,al and dctcriiiinatc libcity; that as the piiiue 
connn.uided no mciceiniy .nins’^, there was a tacit 
r'liei.k on him, sshich inaiiilaiiied the govcinnient 
in th.it medium to winch the people h.id been ac- 
4 iistomcd ; and tlun tln<i situation of England, 
though sceiiiingly it appioached ncaicr, was in 

icalit) 

iVl'wes, p. fifll — 001. 

‘ See note [MM] at tlic end of the volume. 
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Amendix reality moic remote fiom a despotic and eastern 
monarchy than the present govei nment oi that kin^< 
dom, where the people, though guarded by multi- 
plied laus, are totally naked, deicnccless and dis- 
armed ; and besides, aie not seemed by any middle 
power, or independent ptmeiful nobility, interposed 
between them and the monaich. 

W £ shall close the present Appendix with a brief 
account of the revenues, the military force, the 
commerce, the arts, and the learning of England 
during this peiiod. 

QiJ£EN Elizabeth’s occonomy was icmaikahle * 
and in some instances seemed to boi der on avarice. 
The smallest cxpence, if it could possibly be spiu'ed, 
appeared considerable in bet e^es; and even the 
charge of an express dining ibe most delicate trans- 
actions was not below her notice.'" She was also 


Bcvcmies. 


attentive to every pioBt ; and enibiaced opportu- 
nities of gain which may appeal somewhat extia- 
ordinary. She kept, lor instance, the see of Ely 
vacant'nincteen years, in Older to retain the reve- 
nue and it w« usual with her, when she pio- 
moted a bishop, to take the oppoi tunity of pillaging 
the see of some oi its manors.'' hut th.il in reality 
there was little or no avarice in the queen’s temper, 
appears from this ciicumstancc, that she never 
amassed any tieasurc ; and even lefused subsidies 
horn the p.iiliaiiicnt when she had no picseut occa- 
sion for iheui. Yet we must not conclude, iiom 
this circumstance, that hei ccconomy proceeded 

from 

*” Bitch’s Negot. p. ^1. " Stiype, vol. iv. p. 351. 

° Ibid. p. *215. 1'here u a curious letter of tlic queen's, written 
to a bishop of Ely, and piescrved in the register of that see. It 
is in these ssords PiOiid pi elate f I untierslaiid j/ou are backward 
in complying with yaui agreement but [ would have you know^ 
that /, who made you what you ai e, tan unmake you , and if yon 
ito not Joithwilh J'tlfil ijaui engagement, ly God' 1 will imme- 
diately unfrock you. Yours, as you df mean yourself, Elizabeiii.— 
'Ihe bishop, it seems, had promised to exchange some part of the 
land belonging to the sec foi a pretended equivalent, and did so ; 
but It svas in cousequeiice of the above letter. Aimual Register, 
176L p. 15. 
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from a tender concern for her people : She loaded Apnciidix 
them with monopolies and exclusive patents, which 
are much more oppressive than the most heavy 
taxes levied in an equal and regular manner. The 
real source of her frugal conduct was derived fr nn 
her desire of independency, and her care to preserve 
her dignity, which would have been endangered 
had she reduced herself to the necessity of having 
fiequent recourse to parliamentary supplies. lit 
consequence of this motive, the queen, though en- 
gaged ill successful and necessary wars, thought it 
mure prudent to make a continual dilapidation of 
the royal demesnes,^' than* demand the most mo- 
derate supplies from the commons. As she lived 
unmarried, and had no posterity, she was content 
to seive her present turn, though at the expeiice of 
hci successors ; who, by reason ot this policy, joined 
to other ciicumstances, found themselves on a sud- 
dcMi 1 educed to the must cxtieine indigence. 

'i' H £ splendour of a court was, dm ing this age, a 
gieat pait of the public chatgc; and as Eli/alicth 
was a single wonian,^.and expensive in no kind of 
magnificence, except clothes, tills circumstance cu« 
abled her to perform great things by hei narrow re- 
venue. She is said to have paid four mil lions of 
debt, left on the ciown by hei lather, brother, and 
sister ; an incredible aum for that age Tlie .States, 
at the time of lici death, owed her about eight 
hundred thousand pounds: And the kingot France 
ioui bundled and liity thousand.'' Though that 
pi luce was extremely hugal, and, after the peace of 
Vervins, was continually amassing tieasuic, the 
queen never could, by the most pressing inipoitii- 

nitics, 

“Ryiner, tom. xvi. p. 141. D'Ewes, p. 151. 157. 52*. 0211. 

Bacou, \ol. IV. p. .lOJ, " IVrwes, p. 473. 1 ihinl: ii im- 

possible to reconcile tins dccoiiiit of the public debts with tliai ]|>iveii 
by Strype, Fxcles. Mem. vol ii. 114. ili.it iii tlic ycji 15 i3, the 
crown owed but 300,(100 pounds. I ow’ii that this last sum ap- 
pears a great deal mine likely, llie whole revenue ot qucea 
Elizabeth would not in tui yeais have paid lour millions. 

^ Winn 00(1, \ol, j. p. 51. 



nities, prevail on him to make payment of those 
sums ^vliich she had so generously adx’aneed linn 
during his gicatest distresses. One payment of 
twenty thousand crowns, and aiiuthei ol iiity thou- 
sand, wcie all she could obtain by the stiunncst le- 
presentations she could make of the diihciilties to 
s\'hich the lebeilioii in lieland liad reduced hei/ 
The queen expended on the uais with Spain, be- 
tw'een the years 15S<) and I50‘^, the sum of one 
million lliiec huudicd thousand pounds, besides the 
pittance ol a double subsidv, amouiitiug to two hun- 
dred and eighty thousand pounds, gianted hci by 
parliament' In the y 0.11 1 50b she spent six hiin- 
died tliousaiid pounds inciv months on the scivice 
oi lieland.'' Su Koheit Geeil allinneil, that in ten 
years lieland cost hei thice millions loin hmidied 
thousand pounds.' She p,.ivc the cai 1 ol J'lssex .1 
picsent ol tlmty tliousand pounds upon his dc- 

t iai till e foi the govei nincnt ol th.it kingdom."' I .ord 
lutleigh LOinjnited, tlut tlie value ol the gilts con- 
feireduii that lavouiite, amounted to ihiec Iniiithed 
tlions.uid pounds; a sum whicli, though piolubly 
exaggciatcd, is a piool of hci sliong ahectiou to- 
waidsliini! it w.is a coininon si\iiig during tins 
leigii; 'i he ifiiceu pays hounl.Jnl/y, lhou»h she te- 
%vat (Is spat i 

It is dilhcult to compute exactiv the queen's 
oidinaiy icvenue, but it certainly loll mnch slioit 
ol live luindrcd tlious.uid pounds a-scai ^ In tin 
yeai I500 she raised the cnsloms liom lourlecii 
thousand pounds a-yeai to lilty thousand, .iiul oiili- 
ged sir Ttioui.is buiith, who had iariiicd tliein, to 

iclund 

’ VVimvood, vol. 1 . p. 117. "95, ' p. 4.Sa, 

" Ci.iiiulcii, p. I(i7 ''Appendix to tin. cjiI ol tssex*! 

'ip )to<;^ . * Buell’s Memoirs, vol. 11 . Naiiiuii - 

cl.jp. I. 

’ i■lallkl^ll, 111 Inn Annals, p. ' 1 , sa}S, that tlie piolit ol the 
Liii^diiin, Ik sides w.irds and ih.: iliitcliy of I .mcaster (whuh 
iimoiti.lid io iihn’il l‘2iJ,000 ponnrls^J lStS,l ')7 ])oiiiids . lli.. 
now II laudb seem to be Luitipichi.ndcd lu this couiputjtioii. 
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rerund some of his former profits.* This improve- AppouUin 
ment of the revenue ivas owing to tlic suggestions 
of one Ccicimarthcn ; and was opposed hy Buileigh, 
Leicester, and Walsingliani But tlic queen’s pei- 
scverancc overcame all their opposition. The gieat 
undertakings uhicli she executed with so nairow a 
revenue, and willi such small supplies fi oin lici peo- 
ple, piove the mighty clfects ol wisdom and ceco- 
iiomy. She received fioni the parliaiiicnt, dining 
the course ol her whole reign, only twenty subsidies 
and lliiiL) -nine lillccnths. I pietcnd not to deter- 
mine e.xaclly the amount of these supplies; because 
the \aluc ol a subsidy w.is coiitinuallv falling; aiul 
ill the end ol ber leigii it .uuoniited only to eiglily 
thousand poiiiuls '' 11 we suppose ibaL the supplies 

gi anted Kli/alietb dining a icigii ol loity-live years 
aiiiuiinled to lliiee niiMions, we shall not piobalily 
be miicb wide ol the ti uLh '1 lirs sum makes only 

sisty- 

('..iinrlc'ii, p. ifl.S* iliis .jiGoiiiil ul C iiiicliii is or 

impu siijU III 1)0 iGcoiiciIid l<i llic sliu of tlie uistoiiis in tin. In.- 
^iiiiiiii^ ol ihc siil>so'|iicnt i(‘i«rii, .IS till! .t|>|)e.ii in liii. Jiinnuls uI 
l)i« ( uniinniis. So I list, ril j.niiLs, cli ip. 10 . 

' 1 )' I xscs, p. (iJO. 

I «jiJ Sdisbiii) LoinpniLil these supplies only it 800,000 
pciiiiiils, {(111111 17 I c.. IhO'l. jjiiicsxus Liil.inil} iiiis- 

liikeii w iiLii III estiinitul iliL <|ii« en’s .iiiiin.il suiiplits .ii 117,000 
]iiiiiii(is I I iiihlxii, ]) 11 . It IS siiiiiins to iiliserse, llijt the 

iiiiiiisKi, in tin. XX <11 hc;;im 111 17 > 1 , xx .is in sonic pi i lods .tlloxxoi'I 
to lixi'-li 111 Lxxii iiioiiilis .IS ^ii il a sum .is xx.is ''i.intcd hy piiili.i- 
iiiciii III i|iitcii rii/.iln ill III iuit'-lixc )ciis I'lii iMiinii lii- 
Miloiis olipcl ul till lucxx.n, .III I tlic It ini| iiit,iiici iil Itiis, 

‘'ct litis in.iiici 111 still .1 siioii ,i r li'ilit. Miinr) loo, xxc mix oli- 

si'ixc, XX .IS 111 iiiiiil p.iiticul.ii . cil the s.mic \ ,iliic in hiilli pci uuis - 
Mic pud I i^lit pincL .i-d ix (u (*xci v loot soldici . Jliit oiii I.iic 
(Uliisiniis li.ixc iniich cssiciLd ipx tiling Unoxxii in Ins.oix not 
cvi i> csccpliii'' lliosc ol the cuisadcs ioi I snp|)o-<c I'lt'ic is no 
iii.iilicm me il, still liss in .iTitlimciicjl dcinonsti.ilioii, tli ii ilic 
JOiid 111 thi; IIolx Land xx is nut the loitl to I’liacliso, .is thin i 
tli.'t tl'i iiidli'.s I11C1I isr ol natiun.il dchls i-. the tliitct 10.11I I0 
iiJtiiMi.il mill But li.ix'in;; nuxx co>n]iletc'lx ic n hed ili it jrinl, it 
Js i.K dJess .11 jiresciii to rtJ'm on the just It xxill he iuniid 111 
the pic sent X car, 1770 , tli.it .ill the icxcniics ol this isl mil 1101 lit 
ol liciiL and xxc-.l ol licadiii', ate iiiuil^.i^cd ni .inlicipalcil 
loi cxci ( o.ild lilt sni.ill iiniiindci he m 1 xxoi .c condi- 
tion, XX eie. those iiruMncc!* !ici.ccd by Angina and I’liisbia 

* 'XliciC 
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An^w sixty-six thousand six hundred and sixty-six pounds 
a-year ; and it is surprising, that while the quceA’s 
demands were so moderate, and her cx ponces so well 
regulated, she should ever have iound any difficulty 
in obtaining a supply from parliament, oi be reduced 
to make sale of the ciown-laiids. But such was the 
extieme, I had almost said absurd, parsimony of the 
pailiaments during that period. They valued no- 
thing in comparison ol theii money. The meinbei s 
had no connexion with the court ; and the very idc.i 
which they conceived of the tiust coininittcd to 
them was, to reduce the demands ot the crown, and 
to grant as lew supplies as possible. The ci own, on 
the other hand, conceived the parliament in no other 
light than as a means of supply, (^iieen Elizabeth 
made a merit to hci people of seldom sununoning 
parliaments.*" No redress of grievances was expected 
iram these assemblies: They were supposed to meet 
for no other purpose than to impose taxes. 

Before trie reign of Eli/al>eth, the English 
princes had usually iccour&e to the city oi Antwei p 
lor voluntary loans ; and their credit \vas so low, that 
besides paying the high inteicst of ten oi twelve per 
cent, they wcie obliged to make tlic city of Loiidoii 
join in the security. Sir Thoiiuis Giesliani, that 
great and entei prising merchant, one oi the chief 
ornaments ot this icign, engaged the company of 
merchant adventurers to giant a loan to the queen ; 
and as the money was icgularly repaid, hci credit 
by degrees evSLiblished itself in the city, and she 
shook off this dependence on foielgncis.'* 

In the yeai 1559 , however, the queen cniployetl 
Giesham to bonow for hei two bundled thousand 

pounds 

'llicrc IS only this dillerence, tlut some Lscnl li.i])pcii in I n- 

lopc wrhicli woulfl ubli|re these gie-tt iiiuiian.lis to f]is"oi!rc ilicir 
.ici|nisitiuiis. But no unj^iiutiun can tiiriirc a ntuatiun ssliitii mil 
iiiclnce uiii creditui'. to relinquish tli(*ii (.1 inns, or the pnhlic to sci/c. 
their revenues. So egieginns iiiclcccl has hceri our Tull), tliat 
have even lost all title to compassion in the luuuhetlcss (.alainities 
that are awaiting ns. 

* Sirjrpe, vol. iv. p. 124. 

, f Stowe's Survey of Loudon, hook i, p. 286. 
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Antwerp, in order to enable her to re- 
coin, which was at that time extremely 
debcised." Slie was so impolitic as to make, herself, 

:tri innovation in the coin ; by dividing a pound of 
silver into sixty-tivo shillings, instead of sixty the 
foi nier standard. This is the last time that the cola 
lias been tainpeied with in England. 

Qu F L N Elizabeth, sensible how much the defence 
of her kingdom depended on its naval power, was 
desirous to encourage commerce and navigation : com- 
Ihit as her monopolies tended to extinguish all 
inestic niduslry, wdiich is much more valuable than 
foreign tr.uie, and is the foundation of it, the gc- 
neial tiain oi her conduct was ill calculated to serve 





pounds at 
fonn the 


the purpose at which she aimed, much less to pro- 
mote the riches of her people. The exclusive com- 
panies also ivcre an iimnediate check on foreign 
1 1 ado. Yet, notwithstanding tliesc discouragements, 
the spiiit of the age was stiongly bent on naval en- 
tei pi iscs ' and besides the mdltai y-expcditlons against 
the Spani.iids, many attempt wcic made for new 
discoveiies, and iiutny now blanches oi loieign com- 
jiicice weic opened by the English. Sir Martin 
I'robisher undertook three fruitless voyages to dis- 
covei llic noilh-west passage: Davis, nut discou- 
lagcd by this ill success, m:ide a new altc]n{it, when 
he discoACied the stiaits which pass by his name. 
In the year I (>00, the queen granted the first patent 
to the East India company ' The stuck of that com- 
pany w:is seventy-two tliousand pounds ; and they 
fitted out four ships under the command of James 
l.ancastci , for this new branch of trade. The ad- 


venture was successful ; and the ships ictiirning 
with a licli cat go, encouraged the company to con- 
tinue the coujineice. 


Thk coinmunication with Muscovy had been 
opened in i[iiccn Mary’s time by the discovery of 

the 


* M**. of loid Ro>ston i fiom the Paper Ofhtc, p. SJJ?. 
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Appi^iiii^ the passajre to Arclian*rel ’ But the commerce to 
- that cuimtiy did not be«;iii to be earned on to a 
gi cat extent till about the jear The qiiecu 

obtained lium the czai an exciiisivc patent to the 
Kuglisli ioi the ^^holc trade of Aluscov)',' •(»<! ^hc 
entered into a peisonal as well .is national alliance 
Avith him. This czai A\as named John Ihisilides, a 
furious tyi ant, who, continually suspcctin|f the revolt 
of his subjects, stipulated to liave a sale letieat and 
piotectiun in England. In ordei the bettei to cn- 
huie this icsuiiicc,hc purposed to many an Enp;lisli 
Avoinan ; and the cpieen intended to have sent him 
lady Anne Hastings, daiightei ol the eail ol Hun- 
tingdon ‘ But n hen the lady was mroimed of the 
baibaious nianncis of the countiy, she wisely de- 
clined piirclia‘'iU!5 an einpnc at the cxpence ol her 
case and salety." 

Tii ii Eiiy,lish,cncouta"cd by the pi ivi leges Avhich 
they had obi.iined lioin Basilides, ventiiicd laither 
into tJiosc cuunlties than any Europeans had loi- 
meilydone They U,inspoi ted their goods along 
the liver Dniiiani l}o.its made of one eiitiic ticc, 
Avhich tlicy towed and luwcd up the sticani as f.ir as 
Walogda Thence they cai i led then coiniiioditics 
seven days’ jouiiicy by land to Yeiaslau, and then 
down the Volga lo A'‘tiacan. At Astiacaii they 
built shi])s, crossed the CasjiMii Sea, and distributed 
theii nianul.icluits into Ecisia. But tins bold at- 
tempt met with such discouiagcnients, that it A^as 
nevei leiiewed.'' 

Af rr ii the death of John Bnsdides, his son 'J’hco- 
doie lesoked the patent which the English ciij'oyed 
loi a monopoly ol the Russian liade When the 
queen leiiioiisliated against this i!inov.ition, he told 
hci niunsteis tliat piiriccs iniist cany an inddlctcnt 
hand, as well between then subjects as between lo- 

icigncis ; 
Ihiil. p. -ini. 


' Camden, p. 4U8. 


« Ibxl. p. 19 1. 
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reioncrs ; and not conveit tiadc, which by the laws AppeiidK 
ol nations oiijrht to he common to all, into a mono- 
poly I’oi the piivatc ”;aiii ol a (ew.‘ So much jiislci 
notions ol commerce verc entertained hy this bar- 
baiian than appeal in llie conduct ol the renowned 
queen Kli/abethl Theotloie, howevei, continued 
some piivilcgts to the Knglisli, on account ol their 
heiM'j; the discoveieis of the communication between 
Km ope and Ins connliy. 

Til I tiade to Turkey conitneiiced about the vear 
and that coniinerce was imincdiately con- 
hiieil to a company by queen Kli/abelh. iiclorc 
that lime, tlic "lainl sijrnioi had always conceived 
Kn;i,lanfl to lie a depeiidciit pioviuce ol rrance 
but. I.avinc; Iicaid ol the queen s powei and icpiita- 
lion, be };a\e a j^ootl iceeptioii to the Kimlisb, and 
CM a "1 anted them laij^ct piivilej^es than he had 
‘ i\ ea to the ricncli. 

'I'nh iiK'i chants of tlic Ilmsc-towns complained 
londiv, in llic ln'<;nnrin*i, ol Kli/ahelb s ol tlie 

ticatinent uliidi (iiev had iv.cei\e(l in the lei^tis of 
faluaid and Maiv She piiulcnlly leplied, that as 
she would not inaoN'ate any lluiija,, she voiiUl still 
piolcct Lhc'in 111 llie immunities and ])iivilc[a;cs of 
wi'n ii she loll 1(1 tlieP! possessed. Tins .eiswer not 
i o'lU iitMi!>; iLiii) llicii coit'ineicc was soon alter 
Niisjieiule.l loi a ti'iK, to the 'ri cal ads anlaire ol the 
r n'>;lis)i inerrliants, V, ho tiled w li.iLthey conid ihcni- 
^eives i lie' I ioi pi umotiit';, then cuiiiincice. They 
look llie whole Liade into then own bands; and, 
lliLii iLtuiiis pi o\ in;j, siie> esslui, tliev divided (heiii- 
<clvcs into sLiplei s and niei chant ads Liitiircis ; the 
loimci 1 ( sulinv ( uiislaiitly at one place, the laLtci 
ti \ in<r (lu II loi tunes in otliei towns and states abioad 
with cloth and ntlici iiiaimractuies. This success 
so cina<^ed the 1 lansc-low ns, that they tiicd all the 

iiu'thuds 

t BirJi’s Mcinom, sol. i. p. 36. 


^ < Jiii.loi. |j. 4<13. 
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ApiH>niiix methods which a discontented people could devise, 
.1^1 to draw upon the Eng^lish merchants the ill opiniim 
of other nations and states. They prevailed so hit 
as to obtain an impeiial edict, by which the English 
were prohibited all commerce in the empire : The 
queen, by way of retaliation, retained sixty of their 
ships, which liad lieen seized in the rivet Tagus 
. with contraband goods of the Spaniards. These 
ships the queen intended to have lestored, as desir- 
ing to have compromised all differences with those 
tiading cities; but when she svas informed that a 
general assembly was held at Lubec, in order to 
doncert measuics for distressing the English trade, 
she caused the ships and cargoes to be confiscated* 
Only two of them were released to carry home the 
news, and to iiifoim these states that she had the 
greatest contempt imaginable for all their proceed- 
ings.* 

Henry VIII. in order to fit out a navy, w*as 
obliged to hire ships from Hamburgh, Lubcc, 
Daltzic; Genoa, and Venice • But Elizabeth, very 
early 4n her reign, put aflalrs upon abettci footing ; 
both by building some shiyjs of her own, and by en- 
couraging the iijercJiants to build large trading ves- 
sels, whiclrViiWS^^lon were convcited into ships of 
war." In the year 1582, the seamen in England 
were found to be fourteen thousand two liuiidied 
and ninety-five men the numbei of vessels twelve 
hundred aifd thirty-two ; of which there were only 
two bundled and seventeen above eighty tons. 
Monson pretends, that tliough navigation decayed 
in the first years of James 1. by the practice of llie 
merchants, who carried on their trade in foreign 
bottoms,” yet before the year IG40 this numbei of 
seamen was tiipled in England.** 

Tiin 


' Lives of the Admirals, wl. 1 . p. 470. 
p. 388. " Aloiison, p. 2j6. 

' Ibid. p. SIO. S56. 


Camden, 
‘Ihid.p. . 300 . 
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The navy which the queen left at her decease Appendix 
appears considerable, when we reflect only on the 
nuuiber of vessels, which were forty-two : But when Miiitai; 
we consider that none of these ships carried above 
foi ty guns ; that four only came up to that number ; 

’that there were but two ships of a thousand tons ; 
and twenty-three below 6ve hundied,.some oi iiity, 
and some even of twenty tons ; and that the whole 
number of guns belonging to the fleet was seven 
hundred and seventy-four;*’ we must entertain a 
contemptible idea of the English navy, coinpai ed to 
the force which it has now attained.' In the year 
1588 , there were not above five vessels fitted out by 
the noblemen and sea-ports which exceeded two 
liuudred tons.* 

In the year 1599, an alarm was given of an in- 
vasion by the Spaniards ; and the queen equipped a 
fleet and levied an army in a fortnight tu oppose 
them. Nothing g^ve foreigners d higher idea of 
tiie power of England than this sudden ai uKiment. 

In the year 1575, all <1116 militia in the kingdom 
were computed at a hundred and cighty-ln o ihou- 
sand nine bundled and twenty-nine.' A distribu- 
tion was made, in the year 1595, of a hundieil and 
ioity tliousaiid men, besides tiio&e \^ich Wales 
could supply.* These ariuics were Torniidable by 
ihcir numbers ; but thcii discipline and experience 
were not pi oporlionate. Small bodies fiom Du n- 
kiik and Newpoit ficquently ran over and plundered 
the east coast ‘ So unfit’' was the militia, as it was 
then constituted, for the deience of the kingdom. 

The loids lieutenants were first apjjointcd to tiic 
counties in this icign. 

Mu. Murden** has published, from the Salisbury 
collections, a paper which contains the military foice 

of 

'< Moiison, p. 196. The English navf at present carries about 
11,000 guns. ' Sec note [NN] at the end of tlic volume. 

' Moiiboii, p. 300. ' Lives ot tin. Adiniials, vol. i. p. 432. 

" Strype, vol. IV. p. 221. " 1’. COli. 

VoL. V. I i 
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Apprnihx of the nation at the time of the Spanish Armada, 
and nhicli is somewhat diflercnt from the account 
given by our ordinary historians. It makes all the 
able-bodied men of the kingdom amount to a hun- 
dred and eleven thousand five hundred and thirteen ; ' 
those aimed, to eighty thousand eight hundred and' 
seventy-five ; of whom forty-four thousand seven 
luindred and twenty-seven were trained. It must 
lie supposed, that these able-bodied men consisted of 
such only as were registered, otherwise the small 
numbci is not to be accounted for. Yet sir Ed- 
Avard Coke * said in die house of commons, that lie 
Alas employed about the same time, togethei A\Uh 
Eopliam, chief justice, to take a suivcyof all the 
[tc-ople of England, and that they found them to bo 
000,000 of aft sorts. This number, by the ordinal v 
1 ules o( computation, supposes that there weie ubui i 
200,000 men able to bear aims. Yet even this 
number is surprisingly small. Can Ave suppose lh.it 
the kingdom is 'six or seven times more populous .nt 
]>re8ent V And that Mui den's ivas the ical niimhci 
of men, excluding catholics and children, and iiiiiiiu 
pcisoiis ^ 

HAi<K-i^$<9N(MiyS, that in itic niustcis taken in tl.i 
ye.us 1574 „.ind IbT'l, the men ht ioi seisin, 
.imounfedto 1,172,074; yet it ivas believed lb.il .■ 
full thiid was omitted. Such imcciLiinty and cru) 
liadicLion .iie there in all these accounts. Notnitli- 
btaiiding the gre.ilne&s ol this niimbci, the same .ui- 
tiioi coiiiplaiiib mnch oi the decay of populousncss 
A lulgai coiiiplaiiit m all places and ail agc's 
Cuicci.irdini makes the inhabitants ol England la 
tins leigu amount to two millions. 

W HATJ VJ K opinion Aie may loim of the coni|).(' 
rative populousncss of England in dificrent periods, 
it luust be aliuned that, .ibstmcliiig liom the ii.i- 
tiun.il debt, Llicic is a piodigiuus incicase of poisei 

111 
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in that, more perhaps than In any other European Appi-nduc 
state since the bevinuing of the last century. It t 
svoiilcl be no p.iraclox to .iflitin, that Ii eland alone 
could at present exert .i gtealei ioice than all the 
three kingdoms nere capable of at the death of 
queen Elj/abeth. And we might go faithcr, and 
assert, that one good county in England is able to 
make, at least to siippoit, .i gieatci cdoit than 
the whole kingdom was capable of in the reign of 
Ilariy V. ; when the niaintaiiiance of a gairison in a 
small town like Calais formed more than a thud of 
the oidinaiy national cxpence. Such aie the eflects 
of libcity, industiy, and good government! 

'I'll F state of the English manufactures was at 
this time vciy low; and foicign waies o( almost all 
kinds had the pi efci cnce.’' About the ycai 1600, 
iheic iseie in London lour persons only lated in the 
.subs id) -books so high as lour iiuiifhcd poiutd.s.’^ 

Tins computation is not, indeed, to be deemed an 
exact estini.ite ol their ivealth. In 15b7 there were 
found, on iiiquiiy, to be lour thousand eight hun- 
di ed and fifty-one sii atigeis ofall nations in Ijundcni : 

Of whom throe tliousa'nd eight bundled and tliiity- 
oiglit wcio Flemings, and only «-Cigllt Scots.'* 

The persecutions in Fiance and the LuwXiountiies 
ifiovo afierwaids a gicatci number olTuicigners into 
F nglaiid ; and the coiniiioice as well as mauul.ic- 
tines of thal kingduiu nas vciy much improved by 
tbcin '* It was llien lh.it sn ’rhoni.is Creshaui built, 
at his own chaige, the luagnifiecnt labiiC ol tlie 
l.xchango hn the leception of the meicliants • The 
<|neen visited it, and gave* it the apjicllation of the 
Koval I' scliaiige. 

By a I ncky accident in language, which has .i 
gieat effect on men’s idc.is, tfic invidious woiil 
u-,iny, which foinierly meant the taking of any 
lutciest foi money, came now to exjitess oiil r the 

taking 

’ DT.vvl's, ‘lO j. If] p 107, 

* llaoiL-., ji. «il. ICO, '■ StiAM., p. OOS. 
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Ai^dfat “ as far as two shillings in Fiance.’’'' It is known 
that every thing is much changed since that time. 

The nobility in this age still supported, in some 
Munen. degree, the ancient magnificence in their hospita- 
lity, and in the numbers of their retainers ; and the 
queen found it prudent to retrench, by proclama- 
tion, their expences in this last particular.' The 
expcnce of hospitality she somewhat encouraged by 
the frequent visits she paid her nohilily, and the 
sumptuous feasts which she leceived from them.*^ 
The carl of Leicester gave her an enteitainment in 
KeuiUvorth castle, which was cxtraordinaiy lor ex- 
pence and magnificence. Among other particulars, 
we are told, that thiee hundred and sixty-hve bogs- 
hcads of beer were diunk at it.' The call had for- 
tified this castle at gieat expcnce ; and it contained 
aims for ten thousand men.'" The eail of Dei by 
had a family consisting of two hundred and forty 
servants." Stowe remarks it as a singiilai proof of 
beneficence in this nobleman, tliat he was contented 
witli his lent from his tenants, and exacted not any 
cxtiaurdinaiy services fiom them A prool that the 
of the sovereign (what was aluiost 
had veiy gencially countenanced the 

nobility 

'' Digjrcs’s Complete Anibassailoi. ‘Sti}pe, vol. in. 

Appendix, p. S4. 

tlainson, dfiei cnumcraiin^ the ipitcn’s pjlacis, adds “ But 
‘ what shall [ need to lake upon iiit to iLptal all, .iixl ttll what 
‘ iioiiies the queen’s majesty li.iih’'' Sitli all is litis, iiid when it 
‘ pkdsctli her iii the suiuiiici stasou to leut ilt, liLisdl .ihrond, and 
‘ view tliL estate of the countiy, and hcai tfic Loiiiplaints ot her 
‘ poor cuiiinions injured by liei unjust ulliceis or their siilistitiilcs, 
‘ every noblcmaii’s house is her palace, w'licn. she contiiiiictli dm- 
' ing pleasure, and till she retiiin again to some nl hci nw'ii, in 
‘ which she runaincth So luiigasshcpkasLih " Book ii. chap. 10 
Surely one may say of such a guest wliat (liccio sa)s to \tticus on 
occasion of a Msit pai<I him by Caesar TIuspes tanicn non is cm 
diceres, .iiiiabo te, cudem ad me cum rcvcitCic. i.ih. xiii Ep j'i. 
If slie iclicvcd the pcojite lioni oppressions (to w'hom it seems the 
Jasv could give no icliel her s'lsits weic a gieat oppression on the 
nnliility. 

' Biogi. Blit. vol. 111 . p. 1711. 
p. otil. " Stowe, p. 674, 


gieat power 
unavoidable) 


" Stiype, \ol. 111. 
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nobility in tyrannlsin;jr over the people. Buileign, Appmdi'i 
though he was i’lugal, and had no paternal estate, 
kept a family consisting ol a hundred seivants." He 
had a standing table foi gentlemen, and two uthci 
tables ior persons ol meauercundiUon. which wcic al- 
ways served alike, whether he weie in town oi in the 
counti y. About his peisou he had people oi gi eatdis- 
tinction, insomuch that he could leekoii up twenty 
gentlemen retainers, who had each a thousand pounds 
a-year; and as many among his oidinaiy servants, 
who were woith lioin a tliousand povmds to ihice, 
hve, ten, and twenty thousand pounds.‘‘ It is to be 
remarked, that though the levcnues ol llic ciowii 
weie at that time very sii^ll, the ministeis and 
com tiers sometimes found means, by employing the 
boundless prerogative, to acquire gieatei Jui tunes 
tlian it is possible for tin m atpicsentto ama<>s, Jioin 
ihcii laiger salaiies, and raoie lunited authoiity. 

Buum luii entertained the queen twelve suvcial 
times 111 Ins couiitiy house; whet c she leniaincd 
llitee, luui, or live weeks at a time. Kach visit 
cost him two or three thousand pounds.'* '’J’hc 
(|uantily ol silver-plate possessed by this iiubleiii.iii 
is siiipiising ' No less than fomteen ui liltecn lliou 
s.md pounds weight which, besides the (asliioii, 
would be above loity-two thonsaiul pounds steiliiig 
ill v.!liie. Yet Buileigli left only 4000 puiuids a- 
veai inland, and 11,000 pounds m money, and .is 
howl was then cornnumly sold at ten ycais’ pm chase. 

Ills plate w'as neaily cc|iiai to all the lest ol his ioi- 
tune. Jt appeals that little value was then put iijioii 
the iashion of the pLite, which piohahiv was hilt 
lude TJie weight was chielly consnic-ied.' 

Blt, 

''Sti>pe, Mil. Ill |i. 129 ApiH'iid ■' 1 ilk 111 Km Iki^lt, 

pulilitliLil b) tiulliiis '' Ibid, p 40 

' ScL iiiitc 1^)01 attheeiitlol ilic \n1iiiiii'. 'I Iks .ippc.ir* 

fioiii ISiiilei^b’s \mI 1 ilk spei llll■^ uiily ilic iiiiiiibci ol niiirciti* 
be gistn to c.ich ligatkc, and i|>point-. a gi)lJ->iiiiili in sw it wiig'i- 
cd out lu iliciii, witiiuut uiakiiig jii> d.jluikUuu ul ihe pikkLS, 
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AijwuUx But, though there were preserved great remaini 
of the ancient customs, the nobility were by degrees 
acquiring a taste fur elegant luxury ; and many edi- 
fices in particular were built by them, neat, large, 
and sumptuous, to the great oinament of the king- 
dom, says Camden ;* but to the no less decay of 
the glorious hospitality of the nation. It is, how- 
cA'cr, more reasonable to think, that this new turn 
of expence promoted aits and industry; while the 
ancient hospitality was the source of vice, disorder, 
sedition, and idleness.” 

Among the other species of luxury, that of ap- 
par began much to luciease during this age ; and 
the queen thought proper to restrain it by proclama- 
tion.'' Her example was very little conformable 
to her edicts. As no woman was ever more con- 
ceited oi her beauty, oi more desiious of making 
impression on the hearts oi beholders, no one evei 
went to a gi eater exit avagance in appaiel, or studied 
11101 e the variety and richness ot her dresses. She 
appeared almost every day in a Uifierent habit ; and 
tried all the scveial modes by which she hoped to 
render herself agiecatile. She was also so fond of her 
clothes, that she never could p.M l Mlh any oi them ; 
and at licrdeaththe had in hei iv.udiobe all thedif- 
feicut habits, to the iiuiiiber of lliiec thousand, 
which she had cvcrwoin in hei lifetime. ‘ 

Th£ rctierichniciit of the ancient hospitalitv, and 
the dimiiiiiLioii cl ictaineis, were iavouiable to the 
piciogativc oi the soveieign; and, b) disabling the 
great nuhicmen irom resistance, pioiiioted the exe- 
cution of the laws, and extended the authority of 
the courts of justice. There were many peculiar 
causes in the situation and character of Hem y VII. 
which augmented the authority of the crow n . Most 

of 

• Pajre 452. “ Sec note [PP] at the end of the volume. 

” Ceinden, p. 4M. * Carte, vol. in. p. 70^!. Irom 

Beaumont’s Dispatches. 
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of these causes concurred in succeeding princes ; Appendn 
together with the factions in religion, and the ac- 
quisition of the supremacy, a most important article 
of pi erugative : lout the manners of the age were 
a general cause which operated during this whole 
peiiod, and which continually tended to diminish 
the iiches, and still more the inhucnce of the .'iris' 
tocracy, anciently so formidable to the crown. The 
habits of luxury dissipated the immense fortunes of 
the ancient batons ; and as the new methods of ex- 
pence gave subsistence to mechanics and merchants, 
who lived in an independent manner on the fruits of 
their ow ii industry, a nobleman, instead of that un- 
limited ascendant which he was wont to assume ovei 
those who wcie maintained at his board, or subsisted 
by salai ies conleried on them, retained only that 
inodeinte inliiicnce which customers have over 
tiadcsiiien, and nhich can never be dangerous to 
civil goveinment. The landed piopiietors also, 
having a greatci demand lor money than for men, 
cndeasoiii cd to turn theii lands to the best account 
wilhicgaid to proht ; and,’eitlicr inclosing tlieir 
fields, oi joining many small larnis into a lew huge 
ones, dismissed tliose useless hands which formeily 
wcrcaluaysat theii call in every af tempt to subvert 
the govei riineiit, or oppose a iicighhouring baron. 

By all these means the cities increased ; the middle 
rank of men began to be lich and powcriul; the 
prince, who in cflect was the same with the law, 
was implicitly obeyed , and tliougb the iarthei pro- 
gress of the same causes begat a new plan ol lihcity, 
founded cm the piivilegcs ol the coininons, yet in 
the inters al betsveen the fail of the nobles and the 
rise of this order, the sovcreimi took advantage of 
the present situation, and assumed an authority al- 
most absolute. 

^VIIA^l!.v^ K may be commonly imagined, from 
the authority of lord Bacon, and from tliat oi llar- 
lington, and latci authors, the laws of lienry Vll. 

3 contributed 
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contributed very little towai'ds the great revolution 
which happened about this period in the Englisli 
constitution. The pi^ctice of breaking entails by a 
fine and recovery bad been introduced in the pre- 
ceding reigns ; and this prince only gave indiiectly 
:i legal sanction to the practice, by refoiining some 
abuses which attended it. But the settled autlioiity 
which he acquiied to the crown, enabled tlie sove- 
reign to encroach on the separate jurisdictions ol the 
batons, and produced a more gcneial and regular 
execution of the laws. The counties palatine un- 
derwent the same fate as the feudal powers ; and, 
by a statute oi Henry VIII./ the jurisdiction of 
these counties was annexed to the crown, and all 
\\ rits weie ordained to run in the king's name But 
the change of manners was the duel cause of the 
secret revolution of government, and subverted tiie 
power of the barons. There appear still in this 
leign some remains of the ancient slavety ot the 
boot sand peasants,' but none aiterwaids. 

Learning, on its revival wa^ held in high esti- 
mation by the English princes and nobles ; and as 
it was not yet piostitiited by being too coiiiiuon, 
even the great deemed it an object of auibitiou to 
attain a cliaractei for litciatiire. The foui succes- 
sive sovcicigns, Henry, Edwaid, Maly, and Eliza- 
bctli, may on one account or othei be admitted into 
the class of authors. Queen Cathai iiic Pan ti.iiis- 
lated a book: Lady Jane Giay, considciing hci 
age, and her sex, and liei station, may be icgarded 
as a piudigy of iiteiaturc. Sir Tlimn.is Smith was 
raised from being profcssoi in Ganibi idgc, fust to be 
ambassador to Fiance, then secretary of state. The 
dispatches of those times, and among others those ol 
Burleigh himself, are Ircqueutly iiitoilaidcd with 
quotations from the Gicek and Latin classics Es eu 
the ladies ol the couit valued tliciiisclvcs on know- 
ledge 

R}iuer, tom. xv. p. 731. 


27 Hen. VIII. c. 21. 
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ledge : Lady Burleigh, lady Bacon, and their two Appendix 
sisters, were mistresses of the ancient as well as 
modern languages ; and placed more pride in llieir 
eiudition tliaii in then tank and cfuality. 

Quein Elizabeth wiote and tiaiisl.ited several 
hooks; and she was iainiliaily actpiamtcd with the 
Greek as nell as Latin tongue/ It is ptetended 
that she made an extempoiaiy reply in Gieek to the 
university of Cjambridgc, who had addicssed her 
in that language. It is ceilam, that she answered 
in Latin without premeditation, and in a vciy spi- 
rited mannci, to the Polish ambassadoi, ho had 
been lAanting in icspcct to her. When she had 
finished, she tinned about to hei cuurtieis, and s.iid, 
“God’s death, mv loidsl” (lot she was miieli ad- 
dicted to sweanng), “ I liavc heon iuiccil this d.iy 
“ to scour up iny old Latin that liath long lain 
‘•inslmg’'’ Elizabeth, CAcii altei she was i|uccn, 
did not eiitiiely diop the ambition oi a}>peaiing as 
an autlioi .ind, iicjt to bti ilesu-e ol amiudon lor 
beautv, this seems to have been ills duel ofiifct of 
hci Minitv. S1iv translated Hoetli ills ol the ’(aouso- 
lalion ol Philosophy ; in ordei, as she pielciuJed, to 
.dlay liei giicl loi Ifetiry IV s change ol leligioii. 

As lai as we can judge liom Eh/al>elh s composi- 
tions. A\r !iia\ oioiiouncc. that notwithstanding hci 
application and herexcclhnl pails, hci taste in Iilc- 
i.'tiiie was (jot r.id'Heieiil She was much iideijor 
to lici si.:^cssor m this paiticilai, who A\as iinnself 
no peileit iiKidel ol elf«|uencc. 

Umi Ai*i* 1 1 A loi litoiaUiic,:it least foi the learned 
of this age, the tiuccn s Viuiily lay mine in shining 
by her oun IcMinnig, tbaii m cnconiagiiig men of 
genius brbei libcialitv. Speusci himscll, llic liiicst 
'English All itci ol his age, Avas long ncolcclcd, and 
aft<n tbcdialhof sii Philip Sydney, his p.iti on, was 
allowed to ilie almost loi want. 'I lus poet contains 

gi e.it 

• See nolt LQQl a* Aoliunc. ^ Speed. 
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Appenda great beauties, a sweet and harmonious versification, 
y^jji^easy elocution, a fine imagination; Yet does the 
perusal of his work become so tedious, that one 
never finishes it from the mere pleasure which it 
affords* It soon becomes a kind of task-reading; 
and it requites some effort and resolution to cairy 
us on to the end of his long performance. This 
effect, of which every one is conscious, is usually 
ascribed to the change of manners : But manners 
have more changed since Homer’s age ; and yet 
that poet remains still the favourite of every reader 
of taste and judgment Homer copied true natural 
manners, which, however rough or uncultivated, 
will always form an agreeable and interesting pic- 
ture : But the pencil of the English poet was em- 
ployed in drawing the affectations, and conceits, and 
fopperies of chivalry, which appear ridiculous ns 
soon as they lose tlie recommendation of the mode. 
The tediousness .of continued allegory, and that 
too seldom striking or ingenious, has also contri- 
buted to render the Fairy Queen peculiarly tire- 
some ; not to mention the too great frequency of its 
descriptions, and the languor of its st.mzr.. Upon 
the whole, Spenser maintiins his place upon the 
shelves among our English classics; bvfthc is sel- 
dom seen on the table; and there is sc.ricclyany 
one, if he dares to be ingenuous, but will confess, 
that, notwithstanding all the mei it of the poet, he 
affords an enteitainment with n Inch the palate is 
soon satiated. Seveial writeis of late ha^e amused 
themselves in copying the style of Spenser; and no 
imitation has been .so indifferent as not *o bear a 
great resemblance to the oiiginal : His xianner is 
so peculiar, that it is almost impossible noi to trans- 
fer some of it into the copy. 
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NOTE fAJ, p 1 9. 

T he pai]]<)ji]Liil; alsu grauti'il the qiireii tlie of 

Umiidge and puuiHlagc, but tins concesisioii uas at 
tii.it tiiiK' luganlcd- only as a niaU<.r of foiin, and sbu 
liad IPMcd these duties before tliey were soUsI liy parlia- 
ment Hut tlicie v.is .mother exei tion of powei which she 
piiiLtiseil. and wlncli people, in the present age, troiii tlicir 
igiioraiue <>t aiKieiit pi.uutes, may be .ijit to think .t little 
exti ciordinan 1 1 ei sister, afti r the coiiuueiicenieiit of tliu 
W.I 1 with I'raiice, had, Iroin her own authority, inipostsl 
tonr iiiaiks on «..u!i ton ot wine iinpoi'teti, and had iii- 
< rt.e. d the poundagt* u third on all < uiiiniuditn s Queen 
J''h/abeth coiitiiiutd these' jiiipositioiis as Jong as she 
thuiight coii\ein(.nt The piuhaineiit, who had so good 
an upportiinit\ ol iusti<iiiitiig these arbitrui'y tuxes, when 
lJie\ \uted the tonnage and poundage, lliuiight not proper 
to make any tin ntioii ot tlieni. 't'liey knew tliat the so- 
vcioigii, rluniig that age, pretended to lia\e tlie sole ri'gu- 
latiuii ot loll I'm trade, and that tluir interineddliiig with 
that preingaliM would ha\e diawii on them the st'veiest 
repioot, it not eliastisciiieiit He<. I’m lies, \ol i. p I'iii, 
1^3. We know ceitaiiily, from the statutes and journals, 
Ui.»t no such iinpUvttiuus wcicginiitcU by pat liumeiit. 
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K(yrK [B], P 26 . 

K nox, p. 127. Wi* shall suggest aricmaiils some 
ro.isoiis to suspect, that pi’ihaps no cxpicss pioinisc 
\i.is ever CaUiiiimus easily aiuu duniig times of 

fat lioii, especially those of the religious kiiiil, vi hen men 
think evt'ry art lawful for promoting then pin pose. The 
con 'regatiun in then inaiulcsto, m which they eiiiinieratc 
all the articles ni the regent’s inal-ndiiiiiiistratioii, do not 
lepioji h liLi with this breach of promise It was probably 
iiolhiiig but a rninoiii spioad abioail to tatcli the popiiKue. 
Jt the papists have soinelimc's iiiaintained, that no faith 
was to be kept with luietus, tlieir advcrsaiics seem also 
to have thought, tliat no truth ought to be told of idu- 
lateis. 


NOTE rC], p. '50 

S POTS\VOOD, p. UO. Mclvil, p. 20 Kiio\, p 
22.'> 228 . Leslev, lib. \ That there was really no 
violation ot the capitulation ot Perth, appeals fiom the 
niaiiifestu of the coiigri'gatioii, iii Kiin\, p I HI. in w hull 
It is not so much aa pielende J. The i ompaiiii s oi Sroli h 
aolduia woie piobabl> in Scutch p iv , siliu* the rongiega- 
t'on mnvpl.wns, that the country w is op|>rcsseil with taxes 
to iiiaintiiii .iijiiies Knox, p l6l, Ki'i Ami eviii il 
they hail been iii I'ice h p.y, it had he' n uobMathoS 
the I apitiiliition, siiiti weie nitiniial troop-,, not 

I'leiiili. Kivtx docs not sw, p I 5'), th il ..nv ot thi in- 
habitants ol Peitli wire tried o, pi,>>- > id tn tlx ir jtist of- 
tenies, but unlv that tliev wc.. opp.ts..* 
teiiiig ol Mjidiera And tin m. i.., m d i >, i laiii- 

festu, sa> onl) that iit.oi ot l!.iin he! ltd toi u n 
plain deterlion <ii the i wnli ii.id.i' h ■ 

ol the lapUuUitou ol I eitti, ni.iv ina UH k » Ilk * 

lalumiiy with reiraul to the pit ten 1. d piomise noi to ‘-we 
sentence against the niiiibte. s ’’Uu' athni l-av altogetl.er 
between the ugciit and the hind ol D.in nal th.it gin- 
tlc'inau, tliousli a man ol sense and ih.iiaitei, ii i> hi be 
willing to take some genual piolessions toi jiiei.i. i-s If 
the queen, overawed by the j.iwer ol t' e i o‘.‘,iegat on, 
gave such a prumisc in order to have hbci tv to pioi i « d to 

a sentence. 
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a sentence ; bow cou1«I she expect to have power to exe- 
cute a sentence so insidiously obtained ^ And to what pur- 
pose could It serve t 


NOTE [D], p. 31. 

K nox, p. 15S, 151, 155 llus author pretends tImI 
this article was aj;rcrd to verbally, but that the 
queen’s scribes omitted it iii the treaty which was signed. 
'J1ie story is very unlikely, or lalhor veiy absurd, and in 
tlie mean tunc it is allowed that the aitu Ic is not iii the 
treaty , nor do the congicgation, ui their subsequent ina- 
nitento, insist upon it. Knox, p. 1R4 Besides, woulil 
the queen regent, in an article ot a ti (Xity, tall her ow ii 
leiigioii idolatiy^ 


NOTE [E], p. J3. 

T he Scotch lords, in their declaration, say, ** How 
** far we have sought Mipfiort ot England, or of .iny 
other piiuee, .uid what just (diiM' we li.id and have so to 
do, we sluill shortly make uiauifest unto the world, to 
** the praise ot God’s holy name, and to the eonfiisioii of 
all those that sl.indcr us fur doing t I'or this we fear 
** not to confess, tliat, as in this eiileqirise against the 
“ devil, .igainst idolatry and the niauitaiiiers of the ••anit*, 
we chiefly and only seek find's glory (o be notiiu*d unto 
iiicii, sin to be punished, and viitiic to be maiiitained ; 
so where power huletli ot ourselves, wv will sis-k it 
“ wiieresoevcT God shall oiler the same” Knox, p. 17(i 


NOTJ-: [I'], p. 80. 

''T^niS yeai the cuiiiuil of Trent was dissolved, which 
jL had bitten fi(,m lo4o. Tlie puhlic.ilion ot ilsdecrets 
<\ciud anew' the general feiineiit in I'hiiopi , while the 
<atholiis endeavoured to eiitone the a< < < pUiiic e ot them, 
and till piotestaiits reieitcxl them. The lehgious roiitro- 
versies weie too tar advaiicisl to c‘X|X‘ct that any coiivution 
would result iioin the detrees of this council. It is tlie 
ouly general cunncil which lias been held ui an age truly 

ic'amed 
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learned and uiquiaitive; and as tlie history of it has been 
written with great penetration and judgment, it has tended 
very much to expose cleiical usurpations and intrigues, and 
may st'ivr us as a specimen of more ancient couiicds. No 
one cx|H!Cts to see another general council, till the decay 
of learning and the progress of ignorance sliall again fit 
maiikuid for these great impostures. 


NOTE [G], p. 90 . 

I T appears, however, from Handolf’s Letters (see 
Keith, p. 290), that some offers had been made to 
that minister, ot seizing Lenox and Daniley, and dehver- 
mg them into queen EbzabcUi's hands. Melvil confirms 
die same stoiy, and toys, that the design was acknowledged 
by the conspirators, p. oC. This serves to justify the ac- 
count given by the queen's party of the Raid of Baith, as 
it IS called. See farther, Goodall, vol. ii. p. A58. 'Ilic 
other conspiracy, of which Murray complained, is miuli 
more unccrUiu, and is founded on very doubtful evU 
donee. ^ 


NOTE [H], p. 9G. 

B uchanan confesses that Ruzio was ugly, but it 
iiiay^bi* iiifeired, from die narradon of that author, 
that he wa^ young. He says dial, on the return of die 
duke of Sdioy to Turin, Riz/io was in ado/eiscentuB vigore, 
ill the vigour of youth. Now that event happened only a 
few years before, hb. xidi. cap. 44 Hiat Hothwel was 
young, appears, among tnaiiy other invincible pi oofs, 
iroin Mary’s instructions to the bishop of Diimblain, her 
nmbasiiadoT at Paris ; where slie says, that, in 1 559, only 
eight yeais before, lie was very young. He might thcre- 
ffire lm\c been about tiurty when he married her. Sec 
Kpidi’s Histoiy, p 58H. From the ap|ieiidix to the 
Kpislolte Regum Si otomm, it appears by audicntic docu- 
ments, that Fatnck carl of Bodiwcl, fadicr to James, 
who espoused queeu Mary, was ainc till near the year 
i5G0. Buchaiian, by a mistake^ which has been long age 
coriected, calls hmi James. 
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y^gg'tn. P-110. 

M ary licrsclf coufrsscfl, iii her iiLctnictiniu to the ani^ 
hiiiitiadon >\huiii she stnit to Franco, that Hothwul 
persuaded all the noblemen that their application in favour 
of his marriage was agreeable to her. Keith, p. .‘)8U. 
Anderson, vol. i. p 94- Mumij afterwards proiluccd to 
qius'ii Rli/abcth’s Lominissioners a |Kipci , signed I>> Man-, 
by which she {lerinittcd them to make tins application to 
her. This periiiission was a siilfieient declaration ol her 
iiitentioiis, and was esteemed u(}uivalcut to a command. 
Anderson, vol. iv p. 69 'Jliey even asserted, that the 
house in which they met was surrounded with armed men. 
fioodall, vol. 11 . p. 141. 

NOTE LK], p.l41 

M ark's coinplaiiit of the queen’s pailialtly in .ulmit 
ting Miiriaj ton conh-reiiie w.is a mere pretext, iit 
orilur to bleak oft tlu-* ennfcieiice She indeed employs 
th.it leasoii in lurotder for that purpose, (sec Goodall, 
vol II. 1^1)] but in her private letter, her coiniiiissionurs 
an- diiected to make iisi- ot that orilei to prevent her ho- 
nour from being jtt.ieked Guodall, vol. ii. p. 1 81. ll 
was therefore the aei iisatioii only she was afiuid of 
'Murray v\*.is the least obnoxious ot .ill her eiii lines, lie 
was abroad whenlur subjeits rebelled, and lediieidher 
to i.iptivity lfch.idonly ac i epted of tlie legeiuy when 
vohint.inly proflered him bv the nation. Ills being ad- 
iiiitUd to quern V^h/aheth’s preseiue was theiefore a vei> 
bad loinid.it inn lor a qii.niel, oi ioi breaking off the loii- 
leiciue, and w.is pl.iinly a mere preteiue. 


NOTE [L], 143 . 

W E di.ill not enter into a long diarussioii loiicerinno 
the aiiflii iitieity of these letters , we shall only n 
mark m geiieial, that the ihui ob]eitioiis against them 
arc, that they aie supposeillo have passed thioiigh tin- eail 
of Morton’s li.nids, the least sciupulous of all Maiy’s 
■neniirs; and that thev ai( to the last drgiee ludecent, and 
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r\cn «oin( \\h:it iii< Irgant, siuh .is il’ is not likvly she vouKf 
lint 111 thtie preMinipInnis ^\e niaj 0)){>usc the fol- 
Iimiiig cniisich'intioibi. (1) ‘ilioiigh it bi* not diOicuIt to 
t ounli 1 ti'it :i siibsi nption, it ik \ery <(iflicutt, and almost 
iiiiposMlili*, to roiiiitLifuit M’\('itil pi^LS, SO OS to resemble 
r\aitl% the hand-writing ol .my (lerson. 'JTliese Irttois 
will' cx.iiiiinc’d .ttid compaicd with Mary’s liaiid-wiiUiig 
hs the KnglisU piivy-iouncil, and by a great many of the 
iinioiig whom were several partisans of that 
|iinu4«*>. 'L'liev might have been e\ainined by the bialiop 
ol Ross, Iferii'is, and others of Maiy’s commissioners, 
'i'he regent must have expected that tlicy would be very 
« 1 itirally exaiiiiiied by tlicin i\iid had they not been able 
to stand lh.it test, he was only preparing a scene of coii- 
iiisioti to hiinseU. Thdiop laisly expressly declmes the 
cuiiipaiing ot the liaiulsy wlurli he calls no legal proof 
tiiiod.ill, \ol. 11. p (t2 ) ’flic letters are very long, 

much longei th.iii they lU'cdtd to ha%c been, in order to 
serve the ]mipuses ot Maiv's eiicniies, a iiiciinistaiice 
which lurreased tlic difliciilty, ami exposed any toigery the 
iiiore to the iisk <ii a dctetl'on. (‘3 ) They aie not so gross 
and ptipalile .is lot genes coimnoiily are, tor they still lett 
a picti'xt lot ^fail’s iricuils to usseit, tliat their mean- 
ing was sli allied to make them appear Liiminal. See 
(.JoiuKilI, \ol II. p. ’I'heie is a long contract 

<vt iiiuiiiage, xaiii to be wiitten by the earl ot Huntley, 
and signed by the queen, beloie Rotliwers acquittal. 
NN oiild ^r<iitun, without any Ufce»sil\, have thus doubled 
till' dilhrulties ol the loigciy .nul tlic danger of detection * 
I "I'lie letters are ludiscie'et, but such was app.ireiitlj 
M.iiy’s (oiidiirt at that Uiiie* 'J'hcy aic inelegant, but 
lliiy liave a eaieless, iiaUii.d an, like letters hastily wiitten 
lulweiii fannliar ti lends. ((> ) 'L'liey contain sue hj variety 
111 j,ai titular ell e iiinstiniei s as nobody could have tlioit,;ht 
ill invi iil'iiir.cipeci illy .is tlieu must iiccessai ily have ailorded 
liei 111 iiiv iiu'.ins of duttx'tiuii. (7) We have nut the ori- 
L'liials ol llie* letle'is, wliieli weie in Frcmb Wchave 
only a Stotcii ind J.»itiii tianslatioji liuni the uiigtiial, and 
a riMiili ti aiislalioii piutessc'dly done iioin the Tjatm. 
Now It !■ reni likable that the Siotili ti .iiis! itiuii is tiill ot 
< ■' illiusjii., .aid IS cleariv a truiislation truin a Trench 
iiri.rin.il ■siiili .IS, «/«/.' Jtiiill, lam th •, ftiHlo , >nt/ke it 
*t\ ill iJtOl 1 bi’hi 1 r, laiir HCint/luitf th Ir tiimf , iiiake httk, 
turn In i/n (/n't I' itiij fii^f ftiiii tu'i/ t'i’it tiiii p'tr/iiiiti’jOUi- 
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«rc, have you not rlciiip in /auafi, navez vnus ;irt« einie tie 
(he pfate iw// Itahl unto the (tenth, fa ptmc fteut/ia 
jusfjit’ ft la moil, he mui/ ual t muc tm Ih „/ the house this fo„.r 
tune, it lie peat pas soiiii tin Aiw/s tie tonirlt ms , to iiiahe me 
(uheitmmeiilfjaii w'enetlii , put onUi /„ if^ metlie uittie 
aee/a, ilifihaige yom- heait, tlethtnuei mlie inein, wtiLe 
gill/ u att Ji, Julies tioiiiic gai //c , J\t (8. ) Thi'i u is .i < uii\ ci - 
satiun wiiidi shu mi'iittoiu boini.i>ii linselt .iiid iIk km^; 
•Jiio ovemng . Jliit ^Iiuiay piudut-tMl btdoie tin LCii{;lisb coni- 
inissioiiers the tobtiinoiiy of one Cia\\luiil, n gentleni.iii i>i 
the carl of La.'no\, who swore that the kius», imheiUi- 
parture from liim, gave him an aitoiint of the >.imf roii- 
V creation. (9) Thoie Hoems very little lo.isonwhy Mur- 
ray and his associates should niii the risk of such ,i dan- 
gerous forgery, which must have leiidend them infamous ■ 
it detected, since their cut we, from jM ary 's known con- 
duct, e\cu wiUiout these letters, was siiliicientlv good and 
justifiable. (lO ) AIiiiou Cvposid lhe<c letteis tuthe e^ t- 
mniatiuiiot peismis<iiialiln d U> jin^‘ ul them, the ScoIlIi 
council, the Siolch pailiameiit, «|n(.« n Ivli/alietli and lur 
coniuil, who were possessctl ot a guar iiiunlni of Maiy's 
genuine letU'rs (11) He gave Marv hcisell an oppm- 
tunitv of refuting and c'fposing him, if she had i hosuii to 
lay hold ot it. (TO.)' 'Die letters tally so well with all 
the other parts of her conduct diiinig that tiaii-action, that 
these proofs throw the stiongost light on eai li ollici (13.) 
'I1ic duke of Xorfolk, who Ii.ul examined these papeis, 
niul who favoiiK'd so much (he qiiecii of Scots that lie in- 
tended to marry liei, and in the end lost his life in lici 
eaiise, yet believed them aiitluiitu, and was fully convinced 
of her guilt, 'lids .qipeais not only fioin his letlcTs above 
inpiitioned to tpieen Kli/abi tli and lici niiniatcrs, but by 
his se< ret ackiiowleilgtmciit to llaiiuistcr, his most trusty 
ennfi(].iiil See State Trial-., \ol. i. p 81. Intlie^OH- 
ieieiicis between the duke, sec leU’ry J.uhngton, niiil the 
bishop of Ifoss, all ot them /eahins paitwaiis oi that 
priiiresii, the sanu thing is alw.iys takei* loi giaiited Ibid, 
p. 74, 73. See, faithcr, M's m the .\d\ocates’ libniry, 
A. T 28 p ;Jll from Clott. Iih. t-alig i. 9 Indeed 
the duke's full pel suasion of Mary’s uiiill, without the Ic.ist 
doubt oi hesitatinii, could iiuthaM* had plate, if lie had 
found Aldington or the bishop ol Jio's of a ditlnciit 
oplilioii, Ol it they had ever told linn that these httiis were 
foiged. It IS M be rcmaiktd, lli.it I .idnviloii, lieiiig one 
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of tlic arc oinplii'L-% kiictv the %\holc bottom of the coii- 
spiiacv .i£,aiiist kiii" Henry, .nid was besides a man of sucli 
|H'neliation that noUiiug could escape him in such inte- 
vestiiig eieiits. (14 ) I need not repeat the presumption 
diawii fioni Mark’s refusal to answei. The only excuse 
to! hci silence is, that site suspei ted Eii/abetli to be a par- 
l(.il Jiitlgc. It was not indeed the intciest of that princess 
to atcpiit niul jiistity her ri\al and competitor, and we ac- 
< ordingly iind that Ladington, from the secret information 
■it the duke of Norfolk, infoimed Maiy, by the bishop of 
lloss, that dm queen of Kiiglaiui iiuter meant to come to a 
diic. isioii ; but only to get into her hands die proofs of Maiy’s 
guilt, in oulei to blast her character. See State Trials, 
%ul 1. p 77* But this was a better reason for dccliiuiig 
die Lontt'i erne altngcdier, than for breaking it off on fii- 
\oloiis pretences, die \ery moment the chief areiisation 
was unexpectedly opened against her. Though she could 
nut e\pc( t Kli/abeth’s dual diceision in her fa\niir, it was of 
iiiipoitaiice to give a .satisfactory answer, if she had any, to 
die aceiisation of die Scotch < ommissioiiei s That aiiswir 
could hnvi'becn dispui!>ed for the satisfactiuii of the public, 
ol foreign nations, and of posterity. And suiely, aftei 
the .iccusatiun luid pioots wt le in queen' Elizabeth’s hands, 
It coiiht do no h,inn to give iii the answers Mary’s inform'^ 
atioii, that the queen nevei intended tocenne to a decisiou, 

* ould be no obstacle to hci justilii ation (1^ )Tlieveiy 
deappe.uaiice of these letteis is a prc^iiiiiptioii of then au- 
theulKilv That event « aii In ai counted fui no way but 
lioiii the I aie of king .laiues's iiieiids, who weie desiioiis 
lo tlc-'lioy ev«‘ry ])iool of his niothcr'i mines Tliedis- 
ippeai.iiue of Nl ■>! ton’s iianative, and nfCrawTunrs evi- 
iteiiLi^, hnni die Colton libraiy, C.’hg c i iniist have 
pvnieeded liom a like cause .See MS in lhi‘ Advocates' 
iibiaiv, A, T !2'> p. 88. 

f iiiid .111 <<hjeeUoii iiiaile to the .luthentieily of the 
htti'is, iliawii fiom the vote ui tin* Siotdi piivy council, 
will! h altii ins the lettcis to be written and siilisci ibcd by 
queen Maiy’s own h:md; whereas the copies given in to 
the pailKiinciit n tew davs aftei, were only wiitteii, not 
^nhsciilieil Sie (joudall, vol ii p fJ4 67. But it is nut 
I tin-idcicd that this ciiiitni'.taiice is oi no uiaiiner of foice 
'i'lifU well’ ciitaiidy httcis, tiueorldse, laid licforc the 
t iiuiicil , .lud whether die lelli rs w ere tine or lalso, this 
I1II-.1 ike pioM'.iU e(|n:dly fioiii the iiiaci uraev 01 hluiidci 
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of the clerlt. The inistiikc inaj be arroiiiit«-<l for Thi 
letters were only written by hei . llie m'ioikI tuiilnKl 
with Bolhwel was only subsenbed. A proper at i urate 
distinction was not injile; .iiid tlie\ aie all said to b*' 
written and subsci died A late writer, Mr. (hiodall, lias 
ejidea\ cured to piuve that thei>e letters clash with i In our,-' 
lo;;}, and thtit the qiiet'ii was not in the places iiieiitiniii'd 
111 the letters on the da>s tlieie assigned* To cniihiiii tins, 
he produces charteis and other deeds signed b> the ipieeii, 
where the date and place do not agree with the Utters. 

But It is well known that the date of charters, and siit li hkt 
grants, is no prool of the real da} on whieh the} were 
signed by the SOS ereign. Papers of that kind i oinino.iU jiax* 
through difiereiit ofliecs- 'I'he date is aflivi-l li\ iht 
office, and may pieceile M‘rs lung the da} ut thi signatuit 
The account gixeii b} Moiton ot the iiMiiner in uliiih 
the papers came into Ins hands is \ei\ iiatin.il When 
ho gasc it to the Kiiglcsli commissuineis, hi hadiei<.uii to 
thuik It would be i amassed willi.dl tin suveiitv ot ahlead- 
seisaries, iiitcicbtcd in the iiigliest di'gree to leliiti il It is 
piobable that he could lia\c (onhiined it b\ m.im i ik nni- 
.sraiuis and t< ttimoiiies, siiui the} dt*rlitii‘d the lonlesl 
The .sonints <iic inelegant, uisunimli that lioth Ib.in- 
tome and l{oiisdiif, who knew 11111x11 M.im's st} 1 e, wne 
assuud, when lhe> saw' them, th.it ihes t iiulil not he ot hei 
( ompusiliun. .Icbb, vol 11. p *178 Ibit no ptison isoqual 
in his productions, es(H*ci.ill} one whose stele is so little 
lormed.is Mai\ sniiisl be supposed to Ik*. Not to iiieiilion 
tiiat Mich danireious and niininal etitnpiisis leave liulo 
tranquillity oi mind foi t h g.nit pot'tn al i omposiiiuns. 

In a wotd, qiieui Maie iiiigbt e.isiK have c ondiii ted the 
vholc eoilspn.it \ against lu r hiislianii, wilhont opening her 
niiiiil to ail} one p.isoii except Ibilliwel, .iiul without 
writing a snap ot papei .ihoiit it, lint it was \eiy diiheidt 
to li.iM condiii ti il it so tliat her 1 011dm t shuiihl not heli.iy 
hei to men of ili'i 1 1111111 nl In the prest ill 1 .isi liei < ondni t 
w Is so gross as to lietiii} her to every body, and luilniie 
thiew into liei eiu inns' hands pd|H.*ts by wliiih they « oiild 
I omu I bei , The same iiifatnatioii anil imptiidi m c, whii h 
h.(p)iily Is llu II iial atti lulaiit ot gn'at « 1 lines, will an mint 
loi hoth It IS piopei to ohserse, that time is not niu 
1 IK ninsinnce oi the toieguiiig n.iiiative, i onUiiied in the 
riis.oiy, t 1 i.it IS t.ikcii iioin Kiin\, Itiii haikin, 01 even Thu- 
aeiis, 01 iiideid liuiii any suspected aullionty. 
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NOTE [M], p. 145. 

U NLESS we take this ai^y accusation, advanced by 
qitecn Mary, to be an argument of Murray’s guilt, 
there remains not the least presumption which should lead 
us to suspect him to have been anjw ise an accomplice in 
the king’s murder. queen never pretended to give 

any proof of the charge ; and her commissioners afRrmed 
at the time, that they themselves knew of none, though 
they were ready to maintam its truth by their mistress's 
orders, and w ould produce such proof as she sliould send 
them. It IS remarkable that, at that time, it was imp(Misi> 
ble for either her or them to produce any proof ; because 
the conferences before the English commissioners were pre- 
viously broken off. 

It IS tnie, the bishop of Boss, in an angry pamphlet, 
written by him under a borrowed name, (where it is easy to 
say any thing,) afBi ms, that Lord Hcrieis, a few days alter 
the king’s death, cliargia] Murray with the guilt, openly to 
his face, at his own tabic. This latter nobleman, as Lesly 
relates Ac inattei, affirmed, that Murray riding in Fife 
with one of his sen ants, Uie evening Iicfore the commission 
of tliatciimc, s.iid to liuii among other talk, This ni"ht ere 
mnnuHgthe fo/d J)aiM/ei/ shall lose his hje. See Aniiersoii, 
vol I. p. 75 Hilt this IS only a lirais.iy of loii- 

4f'riiing a hearsay of Heireis’s, and roi)t<iins a veiy impro- 
bable iact A'N oiilcl Mill r.i\ , without am use or iirri ssits, 
coiniiiunirate to a sonant, such a dangerous and iiiipoi t- 
ant secret, merely by s\ay of conversation ? \Vc may also 
observe, that lord llcrreishiiiisclf was one of quern Man’s 
commissioners who accuscil ^Iiirray. Had he ever heard 
this story, or given credit to it, was not that the tunc to 
have produced it ^ and not have adirmed, as he did, that 
he foi his purl knew notliuig of Mui ray’s guilt. Sie 
Goodall, vol. II p ^7. 

'I'hc carls of Huntley and Argylc accuse Murray of Ais 
crime , but the reason which they assign is ridiculous. H« 
had given bis consent to Mary's divorce from the king, 
tliereiore he was the kill’s murderer. See Anderson, voi. 
IV. p.irt Q p IDS. It is a sure argument that tliese earls 
knew no better pi oof agauist Murray, oAerwisi' Aey would 
h.ivt pioiliiLril it, and nut have insisted on so absurd a pre- 
fiimptiuii as not tills also the time for Huntley to deny 

Ills 
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his writing M.ir\’s contract with Bothwcl, it that paper 
hud been a loigm ' 

Miirniy could Ikim* no niotnc to roninnt tliat ciinie 
The king, indeed, hole him some ill will, but the king 
hiniseli wail become so despicable, both troin Ins own ill 
conduct and the qiuM'ii’s acersion to liini, that he could 
neither do good iioi harm to any bode T«> judge by the 
4 '\ent 111 any case is nbvavs absurd, especially in the present. 
The king’s murder, indeed, prnciircMl Miirrni die icgcm \ * 
Jiiit much more Clary’s ill roiuhict and impriidc'uce, wliuli 
he could not ]K)ssibl\ foiesc*e, and which iir\er wniili] Inc* 
luppcned had she bc'cn c'litircly iniioc'iMit. 


NOTK LNj. p. Ifi. 

I BKLIE\ R the IP is no tea(lc‘i of coniiiioii \\ Im dni « 
not see tioin the iiarratne in the test, di >( the aiillioi 
means to sny, that cpic'eii Mai\ refuse's loii^t mil t<> answi r 
befoiethe Knglish roinmis-.ion(rs, hut oilers oiilv to aiiswci 
in prison lictoie qiuen j’li/ali<*tli in peison, lonti.iii to liei 
practice during the whole (oiiise ot the i onlcTeni e, till thr 
ninment the evidt'iu c <it lici ia'ing an at < oniplii i in hi r 
hiishand's minder is uiuxpectcclh prodntid It is tun 
iheauthnr, h.oing repeati'cl lorn oi Iwc' tmii's .m ai ■ oiml ol 
this rkinand ot being idmitl< cl to I'.li^.ibetli’s pii'seiiie, 
and haMng rspicseed his opinion that, as il hail lieeii ri'- 
fiised from the heginiiing, e\en before the < omiin iic emi lit 
of tli«‘ conferences, she* did not espi'ct it would now be 
eoinpliecl with, tliouvlit it impossible bI^ nieaiiiiig could be 
iiii«imdersto(>d , (as indeed it was impossible) and, not being 
illing til tiie In- leadci with ionliiiii.d repetitions, he 
mentions m a passage oi two, simpU, tliat slie had lefusid 
to make- .mv iiiisw'or. I hc'hece also, there is no rrider ol 
f ommon sciisc who peruses Anderson or ( loodall’s rollc \ - 
tioiis, and does not see that, agietablv to this iiarratne, 
queen ^lar\ insists uunlter,ib|\ and siieieioiislv on not c on- 
tnuiing to answer belore tin* lai*jh»li c niiimissiunc is, [>ut 
insists to he heard in pi rson by rpiis'ii ^'|1/alll>tIl m pc-ison ; 
though once or twice hy way ol brusado she sa\s MiiipU, 
that sl,i' will .in^wer anil ri tiit«' her rneiiiu s, without in- 
serting this < oiiilitiun, which siill is nnclei stood But the re is 
1 pc'rS'nii til It h iswiitti'iian nnyu iifhntfniiiihuirlmtii nl ii>~ 
(it ' ' /r/i i/Li’ Mf/n/ fl'fi'if nj Stot^, and lias ,it- 
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trmpted to rffiite the foregoing narrative. He quotes a single 
pjbsage of the narrative, mwhich Mary is said siinply to refuse 
anwenng , and then a single passage from Goodall, iii 
which she boasts simply that die will answci ; and he very 
civilly, and almost directly, calls tlie autlior a liar, on ac- 
count of this preteiidt^ contradiction, 'lliat whole En- 
quiry, from beginning to end, is composed of such scan- 
dalous artifices ; and from tins instance tlie reader may 
Judge of the candour, lair dealing, veracity, and good 
manners of the Enquirer. There are, indeed, three events 
ill our histoiy, winch may be regarded as touchstones of 
party-men. An English Whig, who asserts tlie reality of 
the popish plot, an fiish Catliolic, who denies the massacie 
in lf)41, and a Scotch Jacobite, who uiaiiUuins the inno- 
cence of queen Mary, must be i oiisiden'd as men beyond 
^hc re.ich of argument or reason, atul must he left to tlidt 
prejudices. 


NOTE [O], p. 107. 

B y Mill den’s state papers, published after the writing of 
th'N 1n>>tiiry, it appears, that •in agieeiiieiit hud been 
madq between Eli/alieth and the regent tor the delivering 
up of Mary to Iiim. Tlie ipiern afterwards sent down 
Killignw ti> the eail of Marre when regent, oflfeiing to 
put hlary into his hands. Kdhgiew was uistrurtvd to t.iki‘ 
go<Ml security fiom the legeiit, lh<it th.it qiici ti should be 
tried Jui Ikt ci lines, and that the sentence should be exe- 
cuted iipiin her. It appeals that Marre rejea^ted the ufler, 
hei aiisc we hear iiu more' of it. 


NOTE [PJ, p lf>9 

S IR J.imes Melvil, p 108, 109 , ascribes to Eh/abetli a 
positive design of .iiuinatiiig the Scutch factions against 
each other , hut lus eviikmce is too nicoiisiderahle to coun- 
terbalance many other authorities, and is, indeed, coiitraiy 
to hei subsequent soiiduct, as well as her intiTest, and the 
ncc.C'isity of her situation It was plainly her nilcresl, that 
the king's |Kirty shonltl prevail, and notlung could have 
engiigeil her to sto)) llieii progress, or even toibear openly 
abbisting them, hut her luteiitiou ut stdl amusiug tlie queen 

of 
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of Scots, by the hopes of beni" peKi’a!»!\ usJonsl her 
throne. See lartlicr, Str\pe, \ol ii .\|i;uiit! p ‘iO 


NOTK [QJ. p 'Jl'J 

T hat the queen’s ti(*"otiatKins foi ni.iu\in;; the chiki* 
of Anjou were not tei!;nefl luir {M>liti( al, appi .11 s t le 11 U 
from many cirrunisUinces , particularly troni a p.iofn^^c n> 
I)i. Foibcs’s manuscript LolkHtunts, at pi« s<iit in th'* pos- 
session ot lord Itocstun. She tlien* eiijniiis \VaIsin!:li ini, 
before he opens the ticatj, to rvtniiiie tin pirsoiioi tiu' 
duke; <iikI as that pnucc had l.itely iisoienil tiniii lli ' 
small-po\, she desiics her anibasiHidoi to <oii'>iili 1, win tin 1 
he yet retiened soiiimh of ins good IimiWs. as ih it a woman 
could h\ her affections on linn. Had she not i> 1 11 in 
rainest, and had she oiiIn meant to ainiisi tlu piililn , 01 
the Limit of I'ninie, tins Liiciiiiistiiu r* was ot no iiioniiiif 


NOTIs flJ], p 120. 

D *KW[£S, p '('he puiifjiutal Mil had tndei iZ 

gone so tai, that a hook ol iIim ipline wissiirt'lK 
snhsiribid b> above live hiindiid <ierg\nitii, an I tin pits- 
bvtcri.ui govLiimieiil tlierebv I'stablisiu il 111 tl.e nuiUt ol the 
ehurUi, iiotw ith^taiiding the ll•rolll ol the pn l.iii s and ol 
the high cotiiinission So iiii|MissibJe is it h\ pi ii.tl st,itii;i 
liowevei SUM re, to snppn ss .dl leligioiis iiinioatioii Sie 
Neal’s t list ol the Fnrilaiis, vol 1 p. ISII. Slivpi l.tle 
of Whitgllt, p. 2 ‘ll 


NO'ri-: [sj, p 1207 


•-pins >ear the e.irl ot Norlhiinibi ilanil, biolher to tlu. 

call beheaded siiiiii yiars beloit, had hcin eiigailiil 111 
a tonspii.iiy witli la.ril J-^.iget foi the deliveiain e ot the 
queen ol SioLs He was llnown iiilo tin 'I'owi 1 , .nnl 
being loiisiions that his giiiil could bi pi m I upon liiiii, 
at least that senteiiee would iiilalhhlj be pionoiini 1 il agaiii>t 
him, ht fieed Imrisi ll lioiii farther priisi i iilion hv .1 miIiiii- 
tar) death lie shut hiiiiMlt 111 the bn asl witli a pistol. 
About the Same time tlic earl of Ai'iiitiel, smi ot die nii- 

foi tidiat 
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fortiinate diikr of Norfolk, liaMiig entered into some ev- 
reptionahle measures, and n'lleiting on tlie unhappy kite 
s\liifh had attended his family, encieasoured to di'pait se- 
iretl} liesoiid sim, but ssas discovered and throsMi into the 
Tosier. In 1587, this nobleman was brought to his truil 
for high treason, cliietly liecausc he had dropped some 
pressions ot affection to the Spaniards, and had afhimed 
that he n ould have masses said foi the surress of the Ar- 
mada. Ills peers found him guilty of treason: This 
aesere sinitence was not executed ; but Arundel never rc- 
eovered Ins liberty. lie died a prisoner in He 

lamed Iils religious austcntii's so tar, that they weic be- 
lies ed die iiimiediatc c.iuse of his death. 


NOTE rrj, p. «82. 

M AIIY's extreme animosity against Elizabith niis 
easily be conceived,. and it broke out about tins tune 
m an iiieick'nt winch may appear curious M"hiU* tin 
funner ipiecii was kept in ciLstudx by th(> earl ot Shrews- 
bury, she lived during a long time m great intimacy with 
the countess, but that f«idy enterl.iiniiig a jealoiisv ot a>i 
amour between her and the e.nl, tlini tiicndship w.is ron- 
Mited intu enmity , and M.iiv took a luil'ind of revm'ri' 
which at once gialiticd h«i spite against tin i nmitt ss and 
that against KliAihcth. She wrote to the ipu eii, intoiiu- 
ing her <il .ill the main ions standaloiia stones whn li, dn 
said, the coimtO'S ot Shrewsbury had repoitnl ot her 
11iat l^lirabeth had given a promise of maniagi' to 
.1 (I'ltain person, whom she allerwards often .idiiiitticl 
to her bed. 'Unit she had been eqiiilly indnli;rnt to ’'i 
mier the French agent, and to the iliike of \n|uii Th ti 
Hattrai was also one of her paramours, who v'.is even dis- 
gusted witli her excessive love and foiiiliu ss 'i'hit tlnuigli 
fihe was, on other orcasioiis, avarii luiis to the Let degrei . 
as well as ungrateful, and kind to vei> few, she sp,iied no 
expellee in gratitying her amoioiis passions 'I h.tt luit- 
withstanding her licciitions amoiiis, she was not in.iile iik>' 
other women, and all those who coin ted In r ni.iiii.ige 
w mild in the end lie liisappointed That she vi as so < oe 
celled ot her beauty, ns to sw.iHow the most e\ti.i\ae.ini 
llittc'iv tioni hfi (Oiirtiers, who could not, on these oi la 
i>ions, foibea. even sijeeiing at hei for bei follv that it 
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was usual for tlicm to tell her, that the hi<«trc of her beaut v 
dazzled them like that of tliu sun, .nul they eouid not be- 
hold it %\ith a fixed eye She added, th.it the rfmiitt.«s li.id 
said, that Mary's bejit policy would be to eii!;age hei son 
to make love to the queen , nor was thoie aiiv daii!;<‘i that 
such a proposal would be taken for mo(.ker\, so riditulnus 
was the opinion which she had eiitertaiiu. d of her own 
charms. She pretended that the (ouiitess h.id repri'senteii 
her as DO les.s odious in her temper tii.ui piofliitatc in her 
manners, and absurd in her vanity llhit she h.id so 
beaten a yoiiiip; woman of the name of Si iid iinore, as to 
break that lady’s finger, and in order to cover ovei the 
matter, it was pretended that tlie accident li.id proceeded 
from the fall ot a candlestick ’iliat die hail cut another 
across the hand with a knife, who hail hecii so iiiirortii- 
nate as to ofieiid her. Mary added, that the I’eniitess 
had hifurnied her, that THizabcth had suborned llolstoiu 
to pretend friendship to her, m order to di bauth her, .inil 
thereby throw' iiifainy on her rival. Sec Murdeii's 
Papers, p. 5J8, Tins imprudent and inaliLious liHir 
was written a very little bclore tlie detection ol M.iiv-. 
convpiTacy ; and toiitnbnted, no doubt, to reiuli i tin 
proceeilmgs against her the more rigorous. I Ion t.u .dl 
these imputations against mirabeth lan be ireditid max 
perhaps appear iloubtfiil . But her extreme toiidne^s toi 
Leicester, Hatton, and lissex, not to imnitum ^loinit|o 
and others, with Uie curious passages, bet»eeu hei aisd 
admiral Seymour, contained ui Haynes, reutlei hei thajiilx 
very miicli to be suspected. Her selt-conieil with n*g.iiil 
to beauty, vve know from other muloiibled .lulhoiilv to 
have been extravagant Kveii when slie w i" a veiv ohl 
woman, she allowed her courtiers to fl.itlei licr with n 
Xo\icte\ielUnt beauties. Birch, vol ii p U'i. 41) n*i 
passionate temper may also be proved Iroiii many lively lu- 
-i.mcfs, and it was not unusual with her to beat her iii.ii(l-. 
of honour Sec Uic Sydney Papers, vol. ii p. ‘J8 1 h.- 

blow she gave to lissex before Ute privy-comiril is another 
iitotancL. There remains iii the Musciiiii a letter of tlu- 
earl of Hujitiiigdoii’s, m which he complains giicvouslv 
of tlie queen’s pinching lus wife very sorely on an omit 
of some ciuarrel between tliem. Had tins princess b t ii 
bom HI a private stitiou, she would not luive been veiv 
amiable But her absolute autlionty, at tiic -ame imu il-t 
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it gave an uncontrolling swing to her violent passions, en- 
abled her to compensate her inHrqiities by many great and 
signal virtues. 


NOTE tU}, p 295 

C ^AMDEN, p. 525- This evidence was that of Curie, 
^ hci secretary, whom she allowed to ho a very honest 
and who, as well as N.ni, had given proofs of his 
integrity, by keeping so long such important secrets, from 
whose disrovory he < ould have reaped the greatest profit. 
Mary, after all, thought diat she had so little reason to coin- 
plain of Curie’s evidence, that she took care to have him 
paid a considerable sum by her w'lll, which she wiuto the 
hefuro her death fioodall, vol. i. p. 41.1. Neither 
d'd she foiget Nan, though less satisfied in other respects 
with his conduct. Id. ibid. 


NOTE [XJ, p. 


29 .> 


T llh' detail of this eonspir.iry is to be found in a letter 
of the ijiieeii ot Si ols to Charles Paget, hei gri-at t oii- 
ridaiit 'i'iiis hltii i'' il.ileil tlie 20tli of iMay l.iRfi, and is 
« oiitanicd in Di l'oil»fs’sni.»iiustripl lollectioiLs, .it present 
in tlie posseiisiun of loid Uoystnn. It is .i copy attested bv 
Curie, Maiy’s secretary, .iiid iiidoised bv lord Biiileigli 
VVliat piovcs its Hutheiilii ity beymid iiiieslioii is, that wi 
liiid in Mui dill’s cullcclioii, }>. 5 Pi, tliat Mary actually 
svrote tliatvery day a Icltci to Charles Paget • And farther 
she ineiitions, in the niaiiusciipt letter, a letter ol Charles 
Pagit's of the lOth ot April* Now we find by Mindiii, 
p 5(X), that Charles Paget did actually wiite her a lettei 
ot that date. 

'11ns violence of spirit is very consistent with IM.iri'b 
ehaiacter Her inateriul .iffci tion was ton weak to oppr>si> 
the gratiticatioii of her passions, particularly hei piide, 
her anihition, and her bigotry. Her son, having niaile 
some fruitless attempt to associate her with him m the 
title, and h.iving fennd the ,sth'*'nc' imnracticable on ai- 
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coiiiit of the prejudices of liis protesbint subject, at last 
desisted from that design, and enterctl into .in alluiuc with 
Kngland, without comprehending his iiiuther. Shu was 
111 such a rage at this iindutifnl bdiaiiour, as she imagined 
it, dial she wrote to queen Kh/abeth, tliat she no longer 
cared wliut became ot him or lursolf in the v.oild: the 
greatest satisfaction she could hasc before her death was, 
to see him and all his adlieieiits become a sigii.il e\.ini)ilr' 
of tsTauny, ingratitude, and impiety, and undergo the 
scngcauce of Uod foi iheir wickedness. Sliu w ould find 
in Chnsteiidoin other hen s, and dnulited not to put hei 
inheritance in such hands as would return die iiinicst hold 
of It. She cared not, after takii^ this revenge, what bc- 
('aine of her body, the quickest death would then be 
die most agreeable to her. And she assured her diat, it he 
persevcied, she would disow.i him tor her sou, and uoiilcf 
gue him her malediction, ivould disinherit him, .is well ol 
Ills present posscssioiw .is of all he < oukl expei t liy her ; 
ab iiidoiiiiig him not uiil) to hei siih|e(ts to liiatliim.i» 
th(> li.id done hei, but to .ill stiangcr> to siibdiu and con- 
t|Uer him ft Was 111 vain to t iiiploy iiieiiai es .igainst her. 
'i'he le.ii ot death oi otliei ihisfoittiiu uoiihl iie\« i iiidiue 
iiti to m.ikc one step, or proiiouiuu one sv liable beyond 
what siie had dctcriinnrd She would either peiisli with 
honuiir, 111 iiiaint.uiiiii!; tin. dignit) to wliiili (iod had 
laised liui, than degrade heiselt by the least pusillaniiiiit^, 
or art vvful was unworthy of her station and ot hei ruci 
Murden, ]) JJO'tj, 5f)7. 

James said to Coiinelles, the Freinli niiibassador, that 
he h.id seen a letter under her own hand, in which sin 
threatened to disinherit him, ami said that he might hetaki 
him to the lordship ot Daniley , for that Wiis all he li.'d 
bv his ladu'i. Coit/Lvlles’ 1 jitter, a MU of Dr ( 'nmphelt-i 
There is in ,1 ebb, vol. ii p 57^, a lettei ot litis, when 
she tliiows out the same menace against him 

We liiid this scheme ot sti/ing the king ol Sc f.>ts, .mil 
dc'livcnng him into tlie hands ot the po|ie or thi* kmg ot 
Spam proposed h} Morgan to Mai y. Set iMiiidcii, p .I'J i 
A niothci must be vei} violent to whom one would dan 
to make such a proposal lint it seems she assented to it 
Was nut such .i vvuiii.iii vtsy tapalile of inurdenug tiei 
husband, who had so niit>\ous|v oileiidid her’’ 
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NOTE [Y], p. C97. 


T he volume of State Papers, collected Murdeuj 
prove be>ond controversy, t^t Maty vvas long in 
close correspondence with Babingtou, p. 51S. 5l6. 53S, 
A.'tS. She entertained a fike correspondence with Ballard, 
Morgan, and Charles Paget, and laid a scheme with them 
for an insurrection, and for the invasion of England by 
Spam, p. 5^. 631. Tlie same papers shew*, that there 
had been a discontinuance of Babiiigton’s correspondence, 
agreeably to Camden’s uacration. See State Papei-s, p. 613. 
where Moigan recommends it to queen Maiy to renew 
her correspoiKleiice with Babington. ’iliesc ciiciimstanccs 
pmve, that no weight can be laid on M<iry’s denial of 
emit, and that hci correspnndciiLC With Bsbingtoii coii- 
tiiiu’d pailiculais which could not be avowed. 


NOTE [Z], p ey?. 

T here arc tlnce suppositious by wbii h the letter to 
Bdliingtoii may be accounted for williout allowing 
M<irv’s com iirrencc in tlie conspiracy for assaisniatiug 
Ivli/dln'tli. 'J'lie fust IS, that which she seems herself to 
linvc eiiibniced, that her seeretanes lidd received Bdbing> 
tun’s letter, and had, without .niy treaclwrous intention, 
ventured oi tliciiisclves to answer it, and Ind never com 
tminjcaled the iiuitler to her: But it is utterly improbabh , 
it not iiii[iUNSible, that a prim ess of so niuLli sense and 
spiiit bliuuld, in ail uflr.iir of that iiiipoi tance, be so treateil 
by lirr servants who livid in the house with her, and who 
h.id uveiy iiiuiiicnt an oppoituuity of i.oinmiimcatiiig tlu 
sect et to her It the conspiracy tailed, they must expect 
to SLithi the severest punislimeiit hotii tlie court of Eng.* 
land, it it succeeded, die lightest puiiialimeiit winch Uiey 
could liujie fur from their own mistiess must be di.>gruce 
uu ai count ut their temcivty. Not to mention, that 
Clary’s t onciirrcncc was in some degree requisite for cf- 
lectiiig the design of her escape; it vvai. proposed to at- 
tack her gu.irds while she was einpluved lu hunting Sin 

must 
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must ihorcforc conceit tlio tune and place witli the ron> 
spiratoia. '’llic setoiid siippusitioii LS that these tno seire- 
taiies t\erc picMOiisl^ traitors, ami, being gamed by Wnl- 
fiiiighani, Iiad made siidi .1 loph in iheir niistress's e^ipher 
as iiiiglit imohu hei in the guilt c it tlie conspiracy Hut 
these two men iiad Ini'll long with the queen ot Scots, 
liadbeeii entirely trusted by lui, ami lud ne\ei talleii iiiidir 
suspicion either with her 01 li^r paitisaiis Camden 111- 
fonus us, that Ciirlo .dterwards claimed a ii'ward lioiii 
Walsinghiim on pictemc ut some pioiniM- , but U alsiiig- 
ham told him that he owed him uu rew aril, uml that In* 
had made no discoveries on his exammatiun, which went 
nut known with ceitaiiity trum otliei quarters. 'I'he third 
suppucitioii IS, that neitlier the qucH'ii nor the two secte- 
t.iiies. Nan and Cuile, e\c‘i saw Uabiiigton's Ic'tter, or 
made any answer, but that WalMi^iiam, having deciphered 
the funnel, tuiged a reply Hut this supposition implies 
the falsehood of the whole “toiy, tolil by Camden, oi 
<ritToid’s access to the queen of Scots' family, anil Paidel's 
lefiisal to concur in allowing her Mivaiits to be biibeii 
Not to ineiitioii, that as Nan and Cuilc's evidence iiiiisl, 
oil tins supposition, have been e\toi ted bv violence aiicl 
terror, they would iiece»saiily have boon iiigagcd, foi 
their own justification, to have told the tiiitb atteivv aids , 
es|ie< lally upon the aeccbsiuii ot .laiiiis. But Camden in- 
forms us, that Nau, even alter that cv cut, peraisted still iii 
his testimony. 

Wc must also consider, that tiie two last suppositiuiis 
imply siieli .1 monstrotis criuimal Conduct 111 W alsiiighum, 
and cousequc'ntly in Bhrabcth (tor the matter could be no 
ic-ciet to her), ' as exceeds all credibility. If ue coiisuW 
the situation of things, atid the prejudices ot the times, 
'Mar.’s consent to Babiiigtou’s ronspiiacy appears much 
11101 e natural and probable. She believed Hlirabctb to be 
ail USUI per, and a hcicUc bhercgaidcd her as a personal 
. 1 ) 1(1 a violent enemy . She knew that schemes lor a.-sassi- 
iiating heictics wcic very familiar m that age, and geiii‘- 
r.dly approved of by the eouit of Romo and the zealous ca- 
tholics. Her own libeity and sovereignty v-erc coiinocled 
with the suciess of this entorpri/e And it c iiiiiot ippear 
stiaiige, that where men, of >0 much merit as Babiiigton, 
could be engaged by bigotry nloni*, 111 so ciiiTnn.il an entei- 
pii/e, Maiy, who was actuated by the ■»aine monve, joined 

to 
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lo fto man} others , should have rn her consent to a scheme 
projected by her fricndx. We may be previously certain, 
tliat if such a sclu me was ever Lummunicated to her, vrith 
any probability of success, she would assent to it : And it 
serv^ the piir|iose of Walsingham and the English ministry 
to facilitate die commumcation of these si hemes, as soon 
as they bad gotten an expedient for intiTLepting her an- 
swer, and detecting the conspuacy. Now Walsiiigham’s 
knowledge of the matter is a supposition necessary to ac- 
count fur the letter delivered tu Babingtoii. 

As to the not punishing of Nauaiid Curie by Elizabeth, 
it never is the practice to punish lesser criminals, who had 
given evidence against the piiicipal. 

But what ought tu iiidiu e us to reject these three sup- 

E ositions is, tlmt tlu*y must all of them be considered as 
ail* possibilities : The |>artisausuf Maiy can give no rea- 
son foi preferring one to the oUici . Not the sliglitt*^ evi- 
dence ever appeared to siippoit any one of them . Neither 
at that time nor at any time afterwards, W'as any reason 
discovered by the nuiuerous /eiilots at lioipt* and abroad, 
who had embraced Man’s deteiice, to lead us tu the belief 
of any of these three suppositious , and even her apologists 
at present seem not to have lixed on any < hoii e among these 
supposed possibilities. Hie poMiive proof of two very cre- 
dible vvitiu*sses, suj)|M)rt(d by the other veiy strong circiun- 
stances, still reiiiams iiiimipeaelu il. IJabiiigton, who had 
an extreme interest to have lonnnunication with (lie queen 
of Scots, believed he had found a meaiis of corrcspoiiil- 
enic with her, and had reicived an answer from her* 
He, as will as the other rnnspirators, died iii that belief 
Theic has nutoLiurred, suite that tiiiir, the least aigii- 
meiit to piove that they wtr inist.ikeii Can there he 
any ii.isou at present to doubt ihi tnil'i of their 0])iiiioii ' 
C.imden, tluuigh a prutust apologist foi Mary, is constrain- 
ed to tell the sttiry iii such a iiiaiiiiei es evidently jiupposis 
fur guilt Siuli w.i-> the inipossihihly of fiiidiiigany uthei 
loiisisttiit aceopiil, even by a man of parts who vv^s a 
toiiteiii|H}rai) * 

Jii this light might the qiicstiuii have appeared cVcti du- 
ring Maiy’s tiial. But what now puts her guilt hey oiid 
all controversy is the following passage of liei lettei to 
Thomas JMorgan, datid the !27>h of July lo8(i. “ As to 
** Babuq^oii. he hath both Lmdly and honestly oflTered 

** hunsvlf 
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liimself and all Ins means to be employed any way 1 
** would* Whereupon 1 hu|ic to ha\c satisfied him by two 
** of iny several letters since 1 had Ins ; and tlie rather 
for that I o{)eued bun the way, whereby 1 received hia 
with }oiir aforesaid” IVlurden, p. 533. Babington 
ronfesseil, tliat he bad offered her to assassinate the queen : 
It appears by tins that she had accepted the offer : So that 
all the suppositions of W'alsiiigham’s forgoiy, or the te< 
ment^ or treachery of her secretaries, fall to tlic ground. 


NOTE, [AA] p. 302. . 

T uts parliament granted the queen a supply of a sub- 
sidy and two fifteenths. They adjourned, and met 
ag*ain after the execution of the queen of Scots ; whet) 
thev {MiMscd some remarkable iiiciiloiibi, which it may be 
proper nut to omit. W'u shall give them in the w^nls of 
sii Simon D’ Ewes, p 410, 411, whuh are almost wholly 
tr iiiMi ribed from Townsheiid’s Journal On Monday the 
27tli of Eebiuaiv, Mr. Cope, lust using some speeches 
loiu lung the iiucessitjf of a Icanird immstiy, and the 
.mieiwlmeiit of things amiss in the ecclesrastical estate, of. 
ti reil to the house a bill ’and a book written , the bill coii- 
t.iiuiiig a petition tlut it might be enactetl, that all laws 
now in force touching ecclesiastical guvermnent shouldbe 
void - And tli.it It might be eiracted, that that book of 
common prater now oftered, and none other, might hr 
n icived into the cliui<h to be used, 'llie luiuk conUincd 
the form ul pi .lycr and admuiistraliuii of the sacraments, 
with divers iitcs and ceiemoines to be used in tlic church ; 
and he desired tli.it the book might be read. W lii reupon 
Ml .Speakei in eifettused tins speech; I'or that her ina- 
jestv befuro this tune had cvmimaiidcd the house not fo 
meddle with tins mallei, and that her majesty liad ]>ro- 
misi d to taki* order in those causes, lie doubled nut but to 
tlic good satisfaction of all liei people, lie desired Uiat it 
would please them to spare the reading of il. Notvvitlislaiidiiig 
mg the liou-e de»irtal the reading of it. When upon Mr. 
Speakei desired the cleik to read. And the < ouit being 
ready to it ad it, Mr. Jlaltnii made a motion against the 
reading of it, saving, that it was not meet to he lead, 
V«*i V 1. 1 aiiii 
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and It did appoint a new form of admiiiistraticHi of the 
aacranients and ceremonies of the chiirch, to the discredit 
of the book of common prayer, and of the whole state ; 
and diouglit that this dealing would bung her majesty’s in- 
dignation against the liouse, thus, to enterprise tins dealing 
witli those tlungs which her majesty esjiecuilly had taken 
into her own chaige and direction. Whereupon Mr. 
Lrfiwkcuor spake, shewing the necessitj of preaching and 
Icanictl ministry, and thought it very ht that the 
pedtioii and book should be read. To tins purpose s[>uke 
Mr. Murlestonand Mr, Bainbngg; and so, the time being 
passed, die house broke up, and neither die petition nor 
book read. Thu done, her majesty sent to Mr. Speaker, 
as well for diis |)etitioii and book, as fur diat other pKitioii 
and book for the like effert, tliat si as delivered the last 
a&aion of parliament, wbicli Mr. Speaker sent to her ma- 
jesty. On Tuesday the G 8 th of Frbniaiy, her majesty 
sent for Mr. Speaker, by oi*casion whereof the house did 
not sit. On Wednesday die first day of March, Mi. 
Wentworth delivered to Mr. Speaker certain articles, 
which contained questions touching die libertieji of die 
house, and to some of which he was to answer, and de- 
sired tlM*} might be read. Mr. S|)eakcr desired him to 
spare Ins motion, until her majesty’s pleasure was fartlier 
known toucliji^ the petition and bonk lately dehvcreil into 
the hou.se, but Mr. Wentworth would not he so satislied, 
but required bis artirlcs might be read. Mr. Wentworth 
iiitrodufcd hiii queries by lameiitiiig, that he as well as 
many odicrs were deh*rr^ from speaking, hy their want 
ot knowledge .uid evpcuenie in the liberties of die house; 
and die queries wire as follow. AMiether this count 1 1 
were not a plai e for any member of the same here asscin 
bled, fieelv and without controlment of aiiy person nr 
danger ui laws, by bill or speech to ultei any ol lliegiicTs 
of this LOiiiiiioiiwCaldi whatsoever, touching the seivuu of 
fiocl, the satety of the piuiqe and this noble realm ^ Whe- 
ther that gieat honour may be done niito Ciod, and benitil 
and service unto the pniicc and state, widiout free speech 
111 this council that may be done widi it ^ Whether tlieie 
be any council vvlitch can make, add, or diminish from tlie 
laws of the realm, but only this council of parliament * 
Whether it be nut against the oidcrs ot this council to make 
any seciet or matter otwiight, which is here ui hand, known 
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to tlie prince or any other, coiiccmnig the high service of 
God, prince or state, witlioiit the consent ot tlie house p 
IVhedier the speaker or any other may interrupt any mem- 
ber of this council 111 Ins speech used in this house tending 
to any of the forenamed services ^ Whetlier the speaker 
may nse when he will, any matter being propounded, with- 
out consent of tlie house or not f Wlicthcr die speaker may 
over-rule the house iii any matter or cause there in question, 
or whether he is to be ruled or os'er-ruled in any matter 
or not ^ Whether the Prince and state can contiiinc, and 
stand, and be rnaiutained, without this council of jKirlia- 
inent, not altering die government of the state ^ At dm 
end of these questions, sa^s sir Simon D' Jiiwcs, I louiiil 
set down diis short note or memorial ensuing ; by wliuh 
it may be perceived, both wliat serjeaiit Puckering, the 
speaker, did with the said questions after he had received 
them, and what became also of this business, vi/. “ These 


u 

u 


questions hir. Puckering pocketed up and shewed sir 
Tlionitis Menage , who so Ii.iudled the matter that Mr. 


“ Wentworth went to the Tower, and the (piestioiis not 
** at all moved. ]Mr. Huckler ot ICsm-s herein bi.ike liis 


** faith in forsaking the matter. Set md no more was 
** done." After setting down, continues sir Simon 
jD’Ewe~s, die said business of Mr. Winitwortli iii the ori- 
gin il journal book, there follows only tins short conclu- 
sion of the dav itself, viz. ** Tins day Mr Ssj^ieaker being 
** scnit fur to the queen’s majesty, the house dep.irted.’* 
On Tliui'sday the second of Mauli, Mr. Cope. Mr. 
Lewkenor, Mr. Ifiirlcston, and Mr Ilaitibrigg, were sent 
for to my lord cliaiicellur, and by clivers ot the privy 
coniiril, and from tliciicc were sent to the T’ower. On 
Saturday the fouilh day ot Maich, sir John Ilighaiii 
made a motion to this house, tor that divers good and 
necessary nieiiibers thereof were taken ftoin them, that it 
would plctise them to be huiiible petitioners to her majesty 
fur die restitution of diciii again to this house. To which 
s|)ccchcs Mr. V'lce-chanibeilaiii aiisw'ured, diat it die gen- 
tlemen w'cre committed for matter within the compass of 
the privilege of die house, then dicrc might be a petition , 
but if not, then w'e riiuuld give occasion to her iiiajestv’s 
farther displeasure . And therefore advised to stay until they 
heard more, which could not be long * z\nd larther he 
.said, touching the book and die petition, hui in ijcsty hud, 

L 1 '2 ' for 
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for divert good causes best known to herself, thought fit to 
suppress the same without any farther examuiation there- 
of ; and yet thought it very uiifat for her nuyosty to giie 
any accoiuit of her douigs. — But, whatstMsver Mr. Vicc- 
chamberlaui pretended, it is most probable these members , 
were committed for mtermeddhng with matters touching 
the church, whiih her majesty had often inhibited, and ' 
svliich had c.iused so inuth disputation and so many mect- 
uigs between the two houses the last parliament. 

'Dus IS all we find of the matter in sir Simon D’Ewes 
and Townshond ; and it appears that tliosc members who 
had becubommitted, w'ere detained in custody till the queen 
thought proper to release them, 'llicsc questions of Mr. 
Wentw'urth arc curious ; because they contain some f.uiit 
dawn of the present English constitution ; tliough suddenly 
eclipsed by the arbitrary government of Elizabeth. Went 
worth was indeed, by his puritanism, as well as his love of 
liberty (for these two characters of such unequal merit 
arose and ad%aiiced togetlicr), the true forcniiiner of the 
Hambdens, the l^is, and tlie Hollises, who in tlie ii(>\t 
age, with less courage, because with less danger, rendered 
tlicir pniiciplcs s< triumphant. I shall only ask, whether 
It be nut sutliccnUy clear ft om all tlicse transactions, that 
in the two succeeding reigns it was the people who c>i- 
croached npoii tlio socereign ; not the sovereign who n(< 
tempted, as is prete*ulc*d, to usurp upop the people ^ 


NOTE, [BB] p. 338. 

■ 

<^//E queen A speech tnthe ramp of Tilbury ren'i in thac 
•* u'ords. My loving people, we have been |>eisuadcdby 
some, tliat are careful of our safety, to take heed how 
we (oinuiit ourselves to armed iniiltkiidcs, * for fear of 
treacheiy ; but assure you, I do not disiru to live to dis- 
trust my faithlul and lovii^ people. Ia.a tyrants fear . J 
have <ilvv<iys so behaved myself, that under God, I liavi 
placed my elnefest sUeii^h and safeguard *in tlie loyal 
lieaits and good-w'ill of my siihjects. i\iid tliereforc 1 am 
I onic amongst you at this time, not as for iiiy recreation or 
aport, but being resolved, iii the midst and heat of the 
battle, to Inc oi die amongst you all : to lay down, for my 

God, 
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God, and for my kingdom, and for my people, my honour 
aiid my blood, even in the dust. 1 know I hhve but the 
body of a weak and ^ble woman, but 1 have die heart of 
a king, and of a king of Ei^jland too;^ and think foul 
scorn that Parma or Spain, or any prince of Euroiie, should 
flare to invade the borders of my realms: To mIikIi, ra> 
ther than any dishonour should grow by me, 1 iiivsclf will 
take, up arms: 1 myself will be } our general, judge, and 
rewardcr of every one of your viitues in tliclieid. 1 know 
already, by your forwardness, that you have desened re- 
wards and crowns, and we do assure you, on tlic word of 
a prince, they shall be duly paid you. In the iiiean time 
my lieutenant-general shall be in iny stead, than whom 
never prince commanded a nioie noble and worthy sub- 
ject ; not doubting by your obi'dieucc to iiiy general, by 
your concord m die camp, and your valour in the Held, we 
shall shoitly have a himoiis victory over those enemies of 
my God, of my kingdom, and of iny people. 


NOTE, [CC] p. 145. 

S TRYPE, vol. Ill- p. 52 5. On the fourth of Septenn 
her, soon alter the disjieiMon ot iho Spaiu«li Ariiuda, 
died the Eail of Leicester, the queen’s un'ut, but uiiwortliy 
favourite. Her afteciion fui him coiiliiiued tr> the last. 
He had discovcied no conduct lu any ol his iiulitary en- 
terprises, and was suspected of eovvardicu , yet she lu- 
trusted him with die command of her urnnes diinng the 
danger of the Spanish luva-sion , a partiality which might 
have proved fatal to her, had the duke of Parma been able 
to Lind his troops in England. She had even ordered a 
cuininissiou to be drawn for him, constituting him hcT 
lieutenant in the kingdoms ui El^i[l.lIld and Ireland, but 
Burleigh and Hatton rupreseiited to her tlie danger of in- 
trusting such uiihniited authority in the hsnds ot any sub- 
ject, and prevented the exccuUon of that design. No 
wonder tliat a conduct so unlike the usual jealousy of Eli- 
rabeth, gave reason to suspect that her partiality was 
touudc'd on some other passion thau friendship. But Eh- 
aabetii seemed to carry her affection to I.ciccster no far- 
tlier than tlie grave : She ordered his gogds to b« disposed 
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of at a public sale, in order to reimburse herself of some 
debt whirh he owed her * and her usual attention to mo- 
ney was observed to prevail o\er her rq^rd to the memory 
of the dereased. Iliia earl was a great hypocrite, a pre- 
tender to the strirtcst religion, an encourager of tlie pu- 
ritans, and a founder of hospitals. 


NOTE, [DD] p. 345. 

S TRYPE, vol. Ill p. 542. Id. Append, p. 239- There 
arc some singular passages in this last speech, which 
may be worth taking notice of, especially as tlicy came 
from a member who was no courtier; for he argues against 
the subsidy ; “ And fiist,” says he, for the necessity 
** diereof 1 cannot deny, but kf it were a charge imposed 
** upon us by her mafcsty’s commandment, or a demand 
** proceeding from her majesty by w.iy of request, that 1 
'think there is not one among ns all, either so disobedient 
a subject in regard of our duty, or so unthankful a man 
** in respect of tlic inestimable benefits which, by her or 
** from her, vve have received, w’huli would not witli frank 
“ consent, both of voice and heart, piost willingly submit 
hnnsclf thereunto, without anv iiiitevcrend inquiry into 
** tho causes tlicFcikf , fi>r it is coiitiuiiidly iii the iiioiith of 
“ us all, that our lands, goods, and lives, arc at our 
prince’s disposing And it agreetli very well witli that 
position ot till civil law, whuli s,iyclli. Quod onuua reffis 
“ sunt But how ■* Itu tauien iit tunmuui nut Ad le^rem 
“ enun potesta^ omnium pet tmvt , ad nnuidos pi nprteUts. 
So that although it must be true that her majesty hath 
over ourselves aiidoui goods pntestatim unpeinndi , }«‘t il 
IS hue, that until that power command, (which, no doubt, 
will not command witiiout very just cause) every sub- 
** ject hath Ins own propiietatem posstJeudt Which power 
and tommnndnicnt from her majesty, wIikIi wu iiave 
“ not yet received, 1 take it (saving reformation) that wc 
** arc freed from tlie cause ol necessitif. And die cause of 
necessity is the dangerous estate of the coiiimonwealth,” 
2(e 'I'hc tenor of the speech pleads rather for a general 
benevolence Uian a subsidy, for the law of Richi^ 111. 
against bcncvoleoLc was never conceived to have any 

forte. 
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ivrrc. 'rile member even pnM’oetU to assert ssith some 
|irecautiuti, that it w^is iti the power of a pjriMiiieiit to le- 
iusc tile king’s demand of a subsuK , and that there was 
an instance ot that liberty in llcniy lll.’s tune, near tour 
hundred years before. Subjiue. 


NOTE, [KE] p. 348. 

W E m^y judge of the extent and importance of these 
abuses by a s{)eech of Uncon's against purveyors, de> 
livcred m the first session of the first parliament of the sub- 
sequent reign, by which also we may It^am, that Elizabeth 
had given no redress to tlte gnevaiires complained of. 
“ First,” says he, “ thc^ take in kind what they ought 
** not to take, secondly, they take in iinantity a far 
" greater pniportion than ..omelh to your majesty’s use: 

thirdly, they take in an unlawful nianncr, iii a manner, 
** I say, directly and ex^iressly prohibited by tJic several 
laws For die first, I am a litUc to alter their name; 
“ for instead of tAcis they bt*come taxers . Instead of 
taking proMsions tor your majesty’s scrviic, Uiey tax 
“ \our pecipU> nd tediutenduni zeiatwuem, imposing upon 
them and extorting lioni them tUvers sums of money, 
•< suiiietmies in gross, soinetmics in the nature of stipends 
annually |>aid, uc noceaid, to be treed and eascil of their 
oppression. Again, they take trues, wliidi by law they 
« laiiiiot do, tiiiiln'r tri'es, whuh arc tlie beauty, eoiiii- 
“ tciianie, and shelter of men’s houses, that men lidse 
long spared lioni their own purse and piOht, that men 
** esteem loi their use and di'hglit, ahuvu ten tunes the 
\alue , tliatare a loss which men < innot rejKiir or recover. 
“ Tliesc do they take, to the defacing and spoiling of your 
“ subjects’ niansions and dwellings, e\i(‘pt they may bu 
cou)])uiiiidcfl with to their own np[M>iiti‘s And il a 
“ genlletiian be ton liard for them while he is .it home, 
they will watch their time when time I't hut a hailiii 
“ or a servant reniuiiiiug, and put the .i\e to the root of 
“ the tree, ere ever the master i an stop it -Again, they 
use a strange and most mipist exaction in causing the 
subjects to pay poundage ui their own di'bts, due from 
** your majesty unto thein, so as a poor man wlmi he 

“ has 
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** hu had his hay, or his wood, or his poultry, (uhich per- 
** chance he was full loath to part with, and had for the 
*• provision of hu own family, and not to put to sale,) taken 
** from him, and that not at a jiut price, but under the 
" value, and cometh to receive his money, he sliall have 
after the rate of twelve-pence m the pound abated 
** for poundage of his due payment upon so hard coiidi- 
tioiu. Nay, fartlier,.jhey are grown to that extreiinty, 
** (as IS aftirmcd, though it be scarce credible, save llint 
** m such persons all things are cri'dible) that they mil 
** take double pound^e, once u hen the debenture u made, 
** and again the second time, when the money is paid. 
** For the second point, nu>st gracious sovereign, touching 
die quantity which they take far abo\e that uhich is 
** answcied to your majesty’s use; it is affirmed unto iiu* 
** by diicrs gentlemen of good report, as a matter wliich 
** T may safely avouch imto yniir majesty, that there H no 
** pound profit which redouiidcth unto your majesty in this 
** course, but mduceth and begetteth Uiree pound damage 
** upon your subjects, beside the disconteutuicnt. And to 
** the end they may make their spoil more securely, what 
do they ? Whereas divers statutes do strictly provide, 
that whatsoever they take shall be registered and attest- 
** cd, to the end that by making a collation of that which 
** is tidien from the country and tliat which is answered 
** above, their deceits might appear, they, to the end to 
** obscure tlieir deceits, utterly omit the observation of 
** this, winch the law prescribeth. And therefore to ile- 
** scend, if it may pleare your majesty, to the third sort of 
** abuse, which is of the unlawful manner of their taking, 
** whereof this question is a brain h , it is so manifold, as 
it rather asketh an enumeration ol some ot the parlit iiLirs 
than a prosecution of all. For their price, by law they 
*• ought to take as tliey can agn'c with the subject, by 
abuse, tlicy take at an miposed aiul enforced price . By 
** law, they ought to take hut one appnrcnieiit by ncigh- 
** hours in tlie country; by abuse, they make a secoi.d 
** appnzement at the court gate ; and when the siih|ectb’ 

** cattle come up many miles, lean and out of plight by 
** reason of their travel, then tlu^ prue them anew at an 
'* abated price : By law, they ought to take between sun 
** and sun; by abuse, they take by twilight and in the 
** night-time, a time well ^osen fur malefactors : By Jaw, 

“ they 
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** they oiij^ht not to taLc in the ii^hways ; (a place by her 
** majesty’s high prerogatno protected, and by statute by 
" special words excepted) by abuse, they taLe in tlie 
** highways* liy law, they ought to shew their comiuis> 
" 81011 , &.C. A iiuinbei of otiicr {Mitieulars tliere aic, 
“ &.t ” Bacon’s Works, vol. iv. p 30.5, 

Siuh were the abuses which I'*ii/abe(h would neither 
permit her parliaments to meddle with, iioi redress herself. 
I believe it will readily be ullowcd, that (his slight prenv 
gative alone, which has passed almost uiiobsened amidst 
other brain lies ot so much greater impurtanic, was suffi- 
cient to extinguish all regular liberty. Toi what elector, 
or iiiemhcr ot parliament, or even juryman, durst oppose 
the will ot tlie court, while he lay under the lash of such 
an ailutrary prnogativc. For a farther account of the 
grievous and mircdible oppressions of purvey uis, see the 
Juuneds of the House of Commons, vol. i. p. 1^0 'llicra 
M a stoiy of a carter, w Inch may be worth mentioning on 
this occasion. ** A carter laid throe tunes been at Wind* 
sor with his cart to carry awav, upon summons of a re* 
** move, some pal t of the sHift of her majesty’s wardrobe; 
** and when he h.id repaired thidier once, twice, and tlie 
** thud tnno, and that tliey of the wardrobe had told him 
** the third time that the n*move > held not, the carter 
clapping Ills haiid on ins tliigii, said. Sow I see that 
** the tiueeit is a'leonum welt as ini/ wije Which wnnls 
** being o#erhe.tnf by her majesty, who then stnofl at the 
** window, she said, IVhut a vtf/aiH is this ' and so sent 
** him tlirce aaigels to stop lies mouth.” Birch's Memoirs, 
vol. I. p. 155 . 


NOTE, [FF] p. 338. 

T ins year the nation vuffi red a great lo«s, by the death 
of sir Frances Walsingliam, secrctarv ot state, a man 
equally celebrated tor liis .ibilities and Ins integrity. He 
hud passed through many employ inents, had been very fru- 
gal 111 liii e\|>eiice, yet died so poor, that Ins family was 
obliged to give him a private biiiidi. He left only one 
daughter, tirst married to sir Philip Sydney, then to the earl 
ot Essex, fuvouiite ot quccu Elizabeth, and lastly to the 
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earl of Clanricardc of Ireland. The same year died 
Thomas Randolph, who had been employed by the queen 
in several embassies to Scotland, as did also the earl ot 
Warwick, elder brother to Leicester. 


NCXrE, [GG] p. 3Cl. 


T his action of sir Richard Greenville is so singular as 
to merit a more particular relation He was engaged 
alone with the whole Spanish licet of tifitj-three sail, which 
had ten thousand men on boaril ; and from the time the 
light begiui, which was about three in the afternoon, to 
the bn'iik of next day iiioniiiig, he repulsed the enemy 
fifteen tinu's, though they rontiiiiially shitted their vessels, 
and boarded witli tn'sli men In the beginning of the ac- 
tion he hnnst'lf reci'ivetl a wound, but he continued doing 
his duty above duck till eleven at night, when receiving a 
fresh wound, he was carried down to he drt'sscd During 
this operation he received .*1 shot m the head, and the sur- 
geon was killed by his side The English began now to 
want powdci , all their small arms were broken or beconu 
useless; of this number, which wen* but an hundred and 
three at first, forty were killed, and ,ahnnst all tin* rest 
wounded , their masts were beat ovetliniird, llicir tackle 
cut 111 PICK'S, and iiotliing but a lilfik left, iin.ible to move 
one way nr oilier. In this sitiiaUdh sir Kiiliard proposed 
to the ship*8 company, In trust to the meny of God, not 
to that of the Spaniards, and to destroy tlie ship with 
themselves, rather than yield to the eiieniy. The m.islor 
gunner, and many of die seamen, agreed to Uiis despeiate 
resolution ; but others opposed it, and obligeil Greenville 
to surrender himself prisoner. He died a lew days after , 
and his last words were. ** Here die 1, Richard Green- 
** ville, with a joyful and quiet mind : for dial 1 have 
ended niy life as a tme soldier ought to do, fighting tor 
** his country, queen, religion, and honour My soul 
" willingly dcqiaiting from this body, leaving behind the 
** lasting fame of having behaved as evciy valiant soldier 
" is in his duty hound to do.'’ 'llic Spaniards lust in 
this sh.irp, though unequal action, four ships, and about a 
thousand men. And Greenville’s vessel perished soon after 

with 
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with two hundred Spaniards in her. Hackluyt’s Voyages, 
vol. II. part 2. p. lOQ. Camden, p. 5b5. 


NOTE, [IIH] p. 385. 

I T is usual for the speaker to disqualify himself for the 
office , but tlie reasons employed by this ^iieaer arc so 
singular, that they may be wortli transcribing “ My 
“ estate,” said he, " is nothing rorrespondeiit for the 
** inamtenance ol this dignity, for my father, dying, Icll 
“ me a younger brother, and iiotliing to me but niy bare 
** annuity Then growing to man’s estate, and some 
** small practice of tiiu law', I took a wife, by whom 1 
" haie had many children the keeping of us all being a 
“ great impoverishing to niy estitc, and the daily living of 
us all nothing but iny daily industry. NciUier from iny 
** person nor my nature doth this choice arise * For he that 
“ suppth'th this place <mglit to be a man big and comely, 
stately and well spoken, his voice great, his carnage 
iiva)estical, his nature haughty, and Ins purse plentiful 
and heavy Hut, contrarjly, die stature of niy body Is 
** small, myself not so well sjiokeu, niy voice low, iiiy 
*' carnage lawycr-like, and of the coininoii fashion, my 
nature soft and bashiul, my purse thm, light, and iievc^ 
** yet plentiful. -K Demoxtlieiies, being so learned and 
“ cdnqiu'iit as be w'ns, one whom none* sin passi'cl, treiii- 
** bled to speak before IMioc hhi at Athens ; how much 
“ more shaU 1, being unleanu'd and uiiskilfiil to supply 
“ the place of dignity, charge and trouble, to spc'ak bc'forc 
so many Phoaoiisas here be? Yea, which is die great- 
** cst, bcforotlic unspeakable majesty and sacred personage 
of our dread and dear sovereign: llie terioi of whose 
** countenance will appal and aliase even the stoutest 
hc'arts, yea, whose very name will pull down the 
greatest courage ^ For how inightiiy do tlie c'statc* and 
“ name of a jiriiu c‘ dejci t the liatighliC'St stomach even of 
“ tlicir greatest subject!” D’Ewes p 459. 
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NOTE, [11] p. 392. 

C ABAl.A, p. 334. Birch’s Mcnioirs, vol. ii. p. 38f>. 

Speed, p 877. nie whole letter of Essex is so cu- 
rious aud so spirited, that the reader may not be displeased 
to read it, '' My very good lord; tlioiigii there is not 
" that man this day hving, whom 1 would sooner make 
" judge of any question that might concern me than 
yourself, vet you must give me lc.ive to tell you, tliat in 
** some casus I must appeal from all earthly judges And 
" if any, then surely m tins, when the highest judge on 
** earth has imposed on me the heaviest punishment, vvith- 
** out trial or hearing. Smee then I must either niuwer your 
** lordship’s argument, or rise forsake mine own just de- 
" fence, J vvi’l force mine .iching head to do me service 
** for an hour. I must first deny my discontent, which 
** was forced, to be an Iinmoiiroiis discontent ; and that it 
was unseasonable, or is of so long contuuiiiig, your lord- 
** ship should rather condole with me th.in expostulate: 
** Natural seasons arc exjiccted here below , but violent 
** and unseasonable storms come from above : 'Fliere is no 
** tempest equal to tlie {Kissioiinte mdignation of a pi nice, 
** nor yet at any time so unseasonable ax when illigliteth 
** on those that might expect a harvest of /their catcful and 
painful labours. 1 te that is 0 )ice vf’oundcd must nerds 
feel smart till his hint is ciircfl, or flic part hurt becoinc 
senseless ; But < urc I expect none, her majesty’s heart 
** being olidunite against me : and be without sense I caii- 
not, being of flesh and blood. But, say you, I may 
** aim at die end : 1 do more diaii aim , foT I sec an cud 
*' of all niy fortunes, I have set an end to all my desires 
** In this course do [ any thing for my enemies ^ When [ 

** was it court I found diem absolute , and therefore 1 
had rather they should triumph alone, than have me at- 
tciidant upon their chariots. Or do I leave iny fru'nds ^ 
When 1 was a courtier, I could yield them no fruit of 
iny love unto them , and now that I am a lienmt, they 
** shall bear no envy for dicir love towards me. Or do 1 
forsake myself, because I do enjoy mystdf ? Or do I 
overthrow my fortiuics, because 1 budd not a fortune of 

paper 
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** paper walls, winch every pufF of wind bloweth down ’ 
** Or do [ ruinate my honour, bccausi: I leave following 
** the pursuit, or weaniig the false badge or mark of the 
“ shadow of honour * l)o I give courage or comfort to 
“ the toruign foe, be<.iiisc 1 reserve ni}sulf to encounter 
** withhini^Orbciaiisrl keep my heakt from busmess, 
“ though I cannot keep my iortune from declining i No, 

" no iiiy good loni, 1 give every one of these roasidcra> 
** tions its due weight , and the more 1 weigh them, the 
** mure 1 find myself justiiicd from offending in any of 
“ them. As for the two last objt'ctioiis, tliat 1 forsake my 
“ country when it liath most nerd ot me, and fail in tliat 
** iiidibsoluhle duty which 1 owe to my sovereign; laii- 
swer, that if my country had at tins time any need of 
** niy public service, her majesty, that governetli it, would 
" nut have driven me to a private life. 1 am tieil to mj 
** loiiiitry by two bonds ; one public, to dischaige circ- 
fully and industriously that trust which is committed to 
** me, the otliei piivate, to sacrilKe for it iny lite and 
** carcase, which hath liccn noiiiislied in it. Of the first 
** I am flee, honig dismissed, disthaiged, and disabled by 
** her iiujisity : Ot the other, iiothuig can fioc inc but 
** death, and tlierefcrc no occasion of my peifonnance 
“ shall sooiitr offer itself but 1 shall meet it half way. 
“ The ihdissululile duty which 1 owe uiitu her majesty, 
" IS the only duty ot allegiance, viinch £ never have, nor 
“ tiiver ( an • fair ui j Tlie duty of attendance is no iiiilis- 
“ soluble duty. I owe her nia]esty the duty of an carl, and 
of lord marshal of England 1 have been coiiteiil to 
do her majesty the service of a clerk, but 1 f.in never 
serve hei .is a villam or slave. Ihit yet you say 1 must 
give way unto tlie time. So 1 do ; for now that I sec 
“ the stoiiii come, I have put myself into the harbour. 
Seneca saitli, we must give way to tortuiie * I know that 
fortune IS both blind and strong, and tlieretore 1 go as 
far as I ctin out ol her vvay. You say tlic remedy is 
ilot to stiive i neither strive uor sc‘ek for leinedy. 
" IJ'ut you s.'\,I must yield and submit , 1 can neither 
** yield inyscll to be guilty, nor allow tlie imputation laid 
upon me to be just : 1 owe so iniich to the Autlior of all 
** tiuth, as I can never yield tiutli to be falsehood, nor 
** falsehood to be truth Have £ given cause, yon ask ; 
and yet take a scandal when £ have dune '' No £ g.ive 
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“ no cause, not so much as Fimbria’s complaint against 
** me ; for 1 did tot urn telum torpore reetpere Receive the 
** whole sword into my body. I patiently bear all, and 
" sensibly feel all that I then reunved when this scandal 
** was gi\cn me. Nay more, when the vilest of ail iii- 
** dignities arc done unto me," &c. This noble letter 
Jlacoii afterwards, ui pleading against Fssex, called bold 
and presumptuous, and deiogatory to her majesty. Birdi’^ 
Memoirs, vol. ii, p. 38B. 


NOTE, [KK] p. 420. 

M ost of queen Elirabcth’s com tiers feigned love and 
desire towards her, and addressed tliemselves to her 
in the style of passion and gallantry. Sir Walter Raleigh, 
having fallen into disgrace, wrote the following letter to 
his friend sir Robert Cecil, with a view , no doubt, of 
having it shewn to the queen. “ My heart was never 
** broke till this d^, that I hear the queen goes away so 
“ far off, whom 1 have followed so many years, with so 
great love and design, in so many joiinicys, and am 
** now left behind her in a dark prison all .done While 
** she was yet near at hand, that 1 might hear of her once 
** in two or three days, iii^’ sorrows were tlic less , but even 
** now my bfiart is cast into the depth of all niisciy. I, 
that was wont to behold lier ridiiig-likc Alexaiulei, 
" liiintiiig like Diaiu, walking like Venus, the gentle 
“ wind blowing her fair hair about her pure cheeks, like 
a nymph, sometimes sitting in the shade like a goddess, 
** suijletiiiies Billing like an angel, soiiietiines playing like 
" Urpheus ; behold the sorrow of this world ! once amiss 
hath bereaved me of all O glory, tliat only shiiiclk m 
“ misfortune ' wlut is become of thy assurance ^ All 
** wounds have scars but that of fantasy . All affections 
** tlieir relenting but that of womaiikuid Who is the 
** judge of fricndsltip but adversity, or when is grace wit> 
** iiessed but m offences ^ There were no diviiuty but by 
« reason of compassion ; fur revenges are brutish and 
mortal. All those times past, the loves, the sighs, the 
“ sorrows, die desires, cannot they weigh down one frail 
misfortune ^ Caiuiot one drop of gall be lud lu s 
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*' heaps of s^^eetneas f I may then coiicliiilc, Spcs 8f for~ 
** tunOf valetCm She is gone in whom 1 trusted , and of mo 
“ liath not one thought ot merry, nor any respect of that 
** whuh was. Do with me now therefore wlmt >oa list. 

I am more wcaiy of life tlian dicy are desirous 1 should 
** perish ; which if it had been tor. her, as it is by her, 1 
" had been too happily bom.” Murden. b.57. It is to 
be remarked that this nymph, Venus, goddess, angel, was 
then about sixty Yet fnc or six years after, she allowed 
the same language to be held to her. Sir Hcnty Untoii, 
her ambassador iii Prance, relates to her a conversation 
which he liad with Henry JV. The tiioiiarch, after hav- 
ing introduced Union to lus mistress, the fair (labnelle, 
asked luni how he liked her ? I answered sparmgly in 
“ her pniise,” said the minister, and told him, tliat if 
“ without otlcnce, T might speak it, 1 had the picture of 
“ a far more excellent unstress, .iiid yet did her picture 
(onic far short of her |iei let lion of beauty, ^s you. 
“ love mo, said lie, shew it mo if you have it about you, 
*' I made some difllculties , yot, upon his iinporUiiiity , 
** oftoiod it to his su'W very secretly, holding it sliH m 
niy hand Mo beiield it with ]>assioii and adiiiiraUuii, 
saving that 1 had reason, Je »u‘ n-mh, protesting that he 
“ had iieviT seen the like, so with groat rovorenre, he 
“ kissed it twice oi thrice, J detaining li still m my hand. 
III the end, with siniir kind of i ontciitioii, he took it 
iioni me, vowing that 1 niiglil take my leave of it; 
** fur he woiiUl not fnii^o it tor any treasure , And that 
“ to possess the fav our ot the lively piotiire, he w’oiild for- 
“ sake allthe wuild, and hold hinisi If inosi hapjiy , with 
many other, most I vissioiiate sfiei I lies ” JVluith'ii, p 7J8. 
I'ur farther paiUciilais on this head, see the ingenious Aii- 
tIioi of the Catalogue ot royal and noble Authors, article, 

i'.'i'il K. 


NOTE, [IX] p. 441. 


I T may not be amiss to subjoin some |>ass.iges of these 
speeches , which mav seivc lo g've us .i just ide.i ot llie 
govci iiiiieiit ot that :ig« , and ut the political piiiiciplcs 
which pi ev'ailed dining the leigii ul Eluabctli Mi Laii- 
reuce Mydu piuxiosed a bill, ei.tuled, An act lor the ex- 
planation 
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planation of the common law hi ccrtiin casec of letters 
fKitont. Mr. Spicrr said, n'tiis bill iim} toudi the prero- 
gative royal, uhirli, as I leaiiu'd the last parlument, is so 

traiiscciulaiit, tliat the ol the subject may not aspire 

tliereunto. Far be it therefore from me, that the state and 
prerogative royal of tlie pimie should be tied by me, or 
by the at t of any oilier Hul^ect. Mr- Fiaiicis Hacon said. 
As to the prerogative r'tyal of the prince, tor my own 
part, I cvei allow ed of it , and it is such as I ho^ie w ill 
never be discussed. Ilie queen, as slie is our sovereign, 
hath both aii eiilarguig and restraining power. For by 
hci preiogntivc slie may 8t‘t at liberty things restrauied by 
statute, law or otherwise, and secondly, by her prerogative 
slie may restrain things which be at liberty. For the first 
she imiy grant a mom ohtttnUe contrary to tlie penal laws. — 
With regard to moiio|x>lH's, and such hie cases, the case 
hath ever been to humble ourselves unto her nujesty, and 
by petition desire to have our grievances remedied, espe- 
cially when the remedy touched her so nigh m point of 
prerogative. — 1 say, and 1 s.iy it again, that vve ought not 
to deal, to judge, or meddle with her majesty's prero'ia- 
tive. 1 wish Uicreforc every man to be eaieful of thin 
business. Dr. Beuiiut said, Ur tliat goeth about to debtite 
her majesty’s prero^tive had need to walk v^aiily. Mr. 
laiiirciicc Hyde said, 'For the itself, 1 made it, and I 
think 1 undcrstaiul it : And ’ far be tt froth this heart 
of nuiie to thii^^ ifayi. Aopguc to s^al,' or this h.ind to 
. writtf'aiiy tiling' eitlicf Ht p^uidiue or derogation of her 
y^esty’s prerogative-rpyal and jhc State — Mr. Speaker, 
^^bth seijcant Harris, for oggitt l^ce, die house movctli 
•Ito have this bill m the nadirc o'f a petition ; it must 
' tlieu begin with more hiOmliatiQn. Aud truly, sir, the 
bill is good of itself, but tlie penning of it is somewhat 
out of com sc. Mr. Montague said, the m|Aer i% good and 
honest, and I like this muiuier ot pi oceguu^f^^ty, bill well 
eiiougli 111 this matter. Ulic grievances afe gioAt, and I 
would note only unto you thus much, tliat the last parlia- 
ment we proceeded by way of petitiolii, wlitbh'litfd no 
successful effect. Mi. Fiancis More said, X know' the 
queen's pierogativeis a thing curious to be dcqlt witlial : 
Yet all grievances arc not comparable. 1 caiuiot utter 
vvitli my tongue, or conceive with my heart, the great 
grievaiic'es tliat Uic town and comitry, for which 1 seA^j^ 
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hulTerotli bj sonic of tbcs*' monopulH'’' It bniigcth tin* gc- 
iicial profit into a piivato haiitl, the end ol all this is 
beggary and bondage to the sub|ertAS We have a law tor 
the tnie and taithfiil t urrynig of leao» : There Ls a patent 
^cts all at liberty notw itlistandnig that statute. And to 
what purpose is it to do any thing by act of paihainent 
wht'ii the queen will undo the same by hei preiogative '' 
Ont ot the spirit ol htimiliatioii, Mr Speakei, f do spe.ik 
It, there IS no act of hers tliat hath been or is more tleio- 
gatory to her own majesty, more odious to tlic siiJqeit, 
more* dangcioiis to tlic commonwealtli, than the granting 
of these iiioiiojiohes. Mr. Martin said, I do speak lor a 
town that grie\ea and pines, for a country that gioaiiith 
and langiiish(-s, iiiuUi Uie bitidcn of iiionstrons and uii- 
I oiiscion ibic substitutes to tlic inoiiopolitaiis of st.ii(.li, tin, 
fish, cloth, oil, vnicgiir, salt, and 1 know not what, nay, 
^hat not ^ ^'he pruuip.dest coinniodities botli ot iiiy town 
ami coiintiy are ciigrost into lh(‘ liamis of ilk bloorl- 
suckersuf llie coiiiniaiiwcalth If a body, Alt S]>eikii, 
being let hloml, lie left stiU languishing without auy re- 
medy, how tan the good estate of that body still i(‘iuaiii^ 
Such is the state of iiiy town and t oiiiitry' , the ti at! it is 
taken away, the inwaid ami piisute commuthiics aic taken 
away, and dare not be tuu'd without the licence of these 
uioiinpolitans If these bfood-siu kei s be, still let alone to 
sink up the best and pruicip.dest commodities, whnh tin 
railh there hath ghen iis,^ wlpit will become of ns, fioni 
whom the flints uf*,oui uVvlf soil, and the i oinniodities ol 
our own laboni, wIik^, jaitli the sweat of our brows, e\eii 
lip to the knees lu ttiire and chit, we ha\c laboiiied lor, 
shall be taken by w an aiit of* suprenn: aiiUiority, which the 
pool subject dare iiot gainsay^ Mr. George Moore s.iid, 
we know the power of hef modesty eaniiot he restrained i>y 
.iiiy act l^Vl^ *Shert i I re should we thus talk ^ Admit we 
should make uiis xlatiUc witli a non obstante ^ yet the t|neeii 
may gifint patent w ith a non obstante, to cross this uoa 
ob^aitte. X think theiefore it ugiei‘tli niori' with the gia- 
V 4 ^' Uiid wisdom ol this house to proceed with all hiiinljle- 
nCss by ^letitiuii than hill Mr Dow iiiaiid said, as 1 would 
be no lot <ur ocerve hcnieiit iii any thing, sol am not sot- 
tish or sc'iisch ss of the c oiiiiiioii grieiuiice ol the < oiiinioii- 
wcsiltli li we proceed by w.iy of petition, we can h.i\e 
no more gracious aiiswc'i th.iii wc had the last |i<iiliani4‘nt 
Voj.. A . M m l« 
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to oiir petition But since that parliament \vc ha^r no ir- 
formation Sir Bobcit Wroth said, 1 sjH'ak, and 1 speak 
it boldly, these pate-* ices arc vorse than ever they weie 
^Ir. llayivard Xovn^'i'nd proposed, that they should make 
suit to her majesty, not only to fc|>^ all nionopoliea giicv- 
ous to the subji'Ct, but also that it \ioiild ple<ise her ma- 
jcatv to gi\e the parliament leave to make an at t, that tlicy 
might be ot no mure fone, validity, or efleit, than diuy 
arc at the ronunoii law, without tlie strengtli of lu‘r pre- 
rogative. hich though we might now do, and, the act 
bcutg so reasonable, \vc might assure oursclv es hi r majesty 
would not delay the passing thereof; jet wc, her loviug 
subjects, &c. would not offer, without her privity am) 
consent, (the cause so nearly touching her prerogative) or 
go about to do any such act. 

On a subsequent day tlie bill agaumt nuniopohcs was 
l^in introduced, and Mr. Spicer sau I, 1 1 is to no purpose 
to offer to tie her ina)o6ty*s hands by art ut parliament, 
when she may loosen herscit at her pleasure. Air. Davies 
said, God hath given that power to absohite princes winch 
he attributes to himself. Ihxi quod JJn esfis. (N. B 'I'ins 
axiom he applies to the kings of England ) Mr. Set icUry 
Cecil said, 1 am u servant to tlie queen, and befor«> L would 
sjH*uk and giv e consent to a < ase that should debase lu'r 
prerogative, or abridge it, 1 vvuiild wish that my tongue 
were cut out of iny head lam sure that ll eit' wi ic tavv- 
niaktrsliefoie ihefe were laws (Mentnng', *i suppose , that 
the seven igii was -aboyc , die laws ) One gentlei^m w eiit 
about to possf'-jv i|» wAh'llie oxeiutirth ol the km m an 
lint lent* leioid of .> ui 7 of Edviard the thml ]ak«ly 
. enough to be true in that tiaiu, whin the king was ,tii ml 
of die subjett. It jou stand upon law', ai^ ilisputi* of the 
prerogative, h.irk ye what Breton says, mo 

Hosfraoi tiifno audeat thspufate. And toV ni^ own pait, L 
like not these toiirses should be t.ikrn And you, Air. 
S|n‘»kcr, should peitorni the clnirge her majefity g<ivc unto 
you in the beginning ot tins }varliaiueiit, not to rCceivi' 
bills ut this nature * For liei majesty’s cars be open to all 
grievances, and liei hands sti etched out to eV^ry man’s 
petitions — When the puma: dispenses with a pi'nal law, 
that 18 left to the alteration of suvereigulv, that is guoil 
and irrevocable. Mr Alontague said, 1 am loth to speak 
what 1 know, lest, perhajn, 1 should displease, 'I'hepie- 

rfigalivi 
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rotative ro>dl ls tbat vihicli is now in question, aiicl wliicli 
tlic laws ut the land ha\e t'ser allowed and mdintaiucd. 
ld:t us tliercluiu Jppl} b} putitum to Iwr ina)esty. 

Alter thu s]>L'.iki*r told the house tiut the queen had an- 
nulled main of the pab'iits, ]Mi Francis Mure said, 1 iiiiist 
confess, Mr. Siicakei, [ iiiu\cd the house, both the Ixst par- 
liament and tins, touehiii" this pond , hut 1 never iiieaiit 
(and I hope tlie house thinkutli so) to st't hunts and bounds 
to the preroqatne ruval. lie pro''<H'sls to mcisc, that 
thanks sl'oidd be gneii to her ina|usly , mill also, that 
‘svhere.Ls dneis sjieeches had been ituned extiavagaiitl} iii 
the house, wliieh doubtless have been told her majesty, 
and perhaps ill conreivcd ut by her, Mr Speaker would 
apologize, and humbly crave |Kirdun tor the same N. 1). 
'ilicse cxti'acLs weie Liken by Towusi'ud, a member of thu 
house, who was no courtier , and tlic e\tnivaganc4‘ of tlie 
speeches seems rather to he on the otlmr side . It will rei- 
tainly ap]M'ar strange to us, that tins libuity slimild be 
thought extravagant However, tlic quei n, notwithstand- 
ing her cajoling the house, was so ill satisfied with tlii»e 
proceedings, that she spoke of them peevishly iii liei i on- 
rinding spcx'cli, and told them that she jicrrcivcd that pri- 
vate lespects with them weropiivatily masked under pub- 
lie pi eseiicc. Jl’Fwes, p. Ij 19 . 

'J'lieie vvoic some other lupus in fiivoiir of prerog-itive, 
still more extravag.uit, advani isl m the lioiise this parlia- 
nieiit. When Jheqivvstiuii of the subsidy was betore them. 
Ml scijeaut ffuyic.said, Mr. S{^u‘.ikei , I ncirvel niiieb tli.it 
the hodsc should stand upon giimtnig of a subsidy or the 
time of paynieht, when all vve Imre is In i iiiajestv’s, .md 
she may lavtfidly at her pleasiiic Like it hoiu us \ i a, slip 
li.ith as miicli tight to all our lands .md goods as to .my 
leveniie ot 111 r ( rov\u. At which all the house hi mined, 
and laiighi d, .and talked Well, quotli seijeaut Ileyle, 
all yoiir lieniiiiiiig sli<dl not put me out ol coiinleiiaiii >* 
So Ml Speaker stood up and s,iid. It is a great disoider, 
that .this house should he so used So the s.iid seiji .mt 
proceeded, and when he had spoken a littli* while, the 
!iou-e bejiimed ag.iiii , and so he sat down In Ins lath r 
speech, he said, ho could prove Ins lormer position by 
]irecedeiiLs in the time ot Henry tlie thud, king John, 
king Stephen, Sec. which was the occasion ut their liein- 
iiiitig jyilwcs, p 13J3 It IS observable, tliat llcyle was 
M ,'1 2 an 
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nil crniuriit InxniT, nmnn of ctmraiter. Wiuwood, \o] i 
p C<)0 7\ii(l though du* linusn lu g'i'iiit.iI dii'wed tliuir 
disapprobation, no oi e cared to tike Inin dosvn, or oppoae 
tlwM* inoiistroiM po-^iuuns. It was fdso assrilud diis seasioii, 
that 111 the snnm niannrr as the Jfoiiiaii consul was pos- 
«»ssed ot the power of rcjcclinj; oi adiiiittiiiG; motions in 
till' senate, the sucaJlei might eitliei ailiuit ui ipjeet bills 
in llie huiisi', J)’ Iswisi, p. f)77- "i'hc house ileclsfied 
theiusulves against this upiiiion , but the very proposal of 
It Is ii proof at what a low ebb liberty was at Uiat time iii 
Engiaiiil. 

Ill tlii'yeai I. '>()!, the judges made a solemn detrcc, that 
J‘aigland w.ls an ab'ioliite empire, ot which the king was 
the head In consequeiiLC ot this opinion, tliey deter- 
mined that, e\eii it the act of the tirst of Klizabeth had 
never been made, the king was supreme head ot die 
chimii, and might have crerted, hy his preiogative, sucli 
a court as the cc( Icsiastical commission , fur that he was 
the head of all his subject^. Now that com t was plainly 
arbitmiy * The iiifeieiiee is, that his power was eipially 
absolute over the luity. See Coke’s Reports, p 5 . Cau- 
diey’s case. 


NOTE, [iMAij pr,45I. 

W iv have iciiiaiked be^uic, that llarrisou, in book ii 
chap II says, t^i^iii the reigu'ot Ileiiry Vlll 
there weic lunged «e\eilty,4kvo’ ^houH^l thiQ^esaiid logiic" 
t^iWes olhei this about two tliousaiu 

A \eai lint in qtieed 'Eliaajjeth’s ninie, the s.imi‘ .iiitlioi 
says, tlieic weie only between dirce and tour liiiiidied i 
year hanged tor thelt and robbery So muih bad the linie> 
iiiLiided. Ijiit 111 our age tlieie an* iiotfoily a yeui haiigei 
tor those ci lines in all England Yet ilaiiisoii j^pin)>lain 
oi (he reldsatiun of die laws, that there were so few 
MU'h rogues punished iii his nine (Jiir vulgar preposses 
aiun 111 iavoui ot the inoials ol forniei and mile ages is 
veiy absurd and ill grumiiled 'J'lie sinie aiillioi ^BYs, 
chap. 10. that there were vumputt.d lu be U n thousand 
gvpsiLs III I'atglaiid , a speues ot banditti introdiiecd about 
the lei'iii ol Kuny VIII., and he adds, that there will 

»e 
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be no way of exlirpatiu^r tlioiu In tli,* ordiiia.J conise of 
justice llie queen iiiusi oganwt 

tlitiiii. Tli.it rate has iiuw ainuist t^iU> ». --^nieii eii in 
Kiigl'aiiil, and even iii Stotlaiid, tlieie wen^MWiu 

remains ot them a few \ ears ago lloweser aibitiaiN lli« 
exercise of martial law in the crowii, it appears that 
nobuily iii the age of h!lli/abetb t.iitAt.iiiied .iiiy jealo.ist 
<»f it 


NOTl', [NN] p, 481. 

H ARRISOX, 1/1 In', T)c<h uplion of Britmn, printid in 
I A77, Jias l/ie fo//oK mg jtfivtiifft', chap, ly Ceite-, 
there IS no prince iii liliiroiic that hath a mure be.intifiil 
suit of (iliips than the queen's ina|esty of Kiiglaiid at this 
piesont , .iiid those generally arc ol such excc^eding toui , 
that two of them, being well appointed and furnished .i» 
they ought, will not let to encounter with three oi tom 
ol them of other loiiiitnes, and either bowge tlnmi or 
put Uieiii to flight, it they may not In mg thi'in lionie. 
'rile cpiceii's highness hath at this present .ilre.uly in:»de 
and furnished to thc'numb'nr of on(^ aiwl/veenty gie.it '.hip'c, 
whnlihcfur tbp most |>.iTt in Cjilhngh.iiii load Ih side 
these, her grace*fuit1i olhci in baud also, of whom In re- 
after, as thejP'tiiriis donate .ibout, 1 will not Jet to le.iVw 
some farther renieinbr.iiua* She liatli likewise tliiei no- 
table gallics, the Specdwe.Ii,^tc Tiyciiglit, and the Hunk 
< a alley, withthe sigfll whchc^tj. nhcl tlit rest ol lheiii\y- 
roMil, it IS mi rrdihte to say how fiiUtielloiisU hei gi.tiCis 
dehghud , and not without great cause, sith by tin ii nn an-. 
licT cu.i'ts Hie kept ni ipiiet, .iiid sundry furiigii eiiciUM s 
pul b.ick, which otbeiwise would invade us 7/te/ 'tjwtd ~ 
mg of the men hrml s/ups, uhuh he s. ’a/s ate tonimunti/e'-ii- 
mati'rlt^seieHteenot eighteen himflted, he t^untmiies 1 nid 
tlicii'tofe, to the eud all men should iiiid* ist.uiil soiiiewh.il ol 
the gteat nta'i'ies of ti e d.uly emploved upon oiii n.ivv, 
how diere aie tew' cj( those ship-, of the* fust .iiicl s/>( find 
sort (that is of Uie inei(.haiit ships), that, being appa.' lie .1 
and iiKuh ready to sail, aie not wuitli one thoitsaiid ]l■>■lnlls, 
or thice thousand duiats at the least, if they sinndri jik - 
sciitly bu sold. \\ litit siuil w% linn tliniL of lln na.^ 

ro\.il. 
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»wal, of sd)*' one \e>«scl it woilh t«o of tlie other, 

as 'the sVjj>M„Uu< A.** ^ possible that 

hearing this report, will either not 
er^rfii* all, or sifU^ose money so employed to be nothing 
profitable to the queers culFers, ns a good husbaml saul 
once, when he huaiid that provisions should be made for 
armour, wishing tlu*' quetni's money to be ratlier laid out 
to some spt'edier return of gain unto her grace . But if ne 
wist that the good keeping of the sea is the safeguard of 
oiir land, lie would altci his Leiisiire, and soon give over 
his judgment. Speaking the fotestt, this author says. An 

infinite deal of wood hath been destroj'ed witlim these few 
3 cars, and L dare affirm, that, if wood do go so fast to decay 
m the nc\t hundred ^cars of grace, as they have done, or 
arc like to do in this, it is to be feared that sea-coal will be 
good morchandi/c even in die city of lamdon. Hamson's 
prophecy was fulfilled m a very few ) ears; for about IblJ 
them were two hundred sail employed in carrying coat to 
Loudon. Sec Anderson, vul. i p. 494. 


NOTE, [OO 3 p. 487. 

L ive of Burleigh, pubiisiieu by t^ollins, *p. 44. Tin* 
author hints, that this quantity of l>lhtc wasVonsidrred 
only lus siilall in a man of Burleigh’s rauk. JK!** words are, 
/iM plate was not ahovetoarteen pfj^eeu iTmtsnnd pounds. 
Tliat he means jiouud weight is' evident. For, by Bur- 
leigh’s will, which miievcd tv liis life, tliat nobleinaii 
gives away, 111 lega^<»(tO frieAdS iuicr rcl|ttH>iis^ neai lour 
thousand pounds wceyMr wbidl would liavc .been above 
titeho thousand pounds ^^rliog in value, 'llic rein under 
he orders' to he divif/e 4 uito two equal poilioas , the hall 
to 1ms eldest son and heir ; die other half to be ilivideil 
equally among his second son' and three dauglileis. Were 
we therefore to understand the whole value of las plate to 
lie only fourteen or fifteen diousand pounds bterling, he. 
left not the tenth of it to the licit of hu faiiulj. 





NOTES TO 


Non, {I 


H ARTIISON 'ijys, “ tin* sif .41 

111 the Litic'> au(l good towns n, 
onl} uf tniiliur, east ovei nitli lliuL < 

* wind. Ceites, tins rude kind ut hn 
“ Spanuids Ml queen Mail’s days to vo' ' 

“ they saw that laige diet was iiai 

“ so homely collages, insumiuh that o.n 
“ putatiun aniongsl thrni said aftiM tins 
** Knglish, (piotli he, have then Ineise i 
" and dirt, but they tare cuimnonly s>"ill .1 . 

** Whereby it appeaielh that he liked bi'tu ot on 
fare m siuh coaise cabitis, than ol dx ir own li< n on t 
** in their princely liubitatioiM atid palates^ T’l.i' 1 ) iv with 
** winch our huusis are iMinmunK iinpaiii lii d, eillu'i 
** white, led, or blue ” Book 11. ch,ip. Vi Ti i aiuhor 
adds, that the iiciv houses ot tlie nobility .cie (.ointiumlT 
of buck or stone, and that glass windows wiic bigmeaig 
I'} be used in England. 


^NOTE, [QQ] p. 4DI. 

T il E following are lie words Roger As, liaiii, the 
tiiw^'n’s preci'pHir ^ It is your sb nne^ sjHsik to 
all,jj'Ou youHg ^itleiiirii of Eiigl.itulj that one 
“ inyd should go beyond, ye all in excilleiicy of learning, 
“ aiiu kiiOvtlecfge ot divers tdiigiies, l*oiiit out six ot tJic 
»,4j|l)!.!>t given gciitienieii of 
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n<‘ pi>i>r iiniuster .11 si'ttin^ 
oi It'niiiui",” &.C . Pjfic ( 243 . 
.1 niro tiling; m itli us now to 
■ linlh hut Ills own Liiin;uage ; and 
il wonicii .111(1 Lidu's llif>ic are tliat, 
of tlu‘ firink .iiirl 1 ..itin tongues. 
^ s •.kiltiil 111 till Sp.iiusli, Jt.iluui. an'i 
^ ^’*^1 iIkmii, it li st(>tli not ill lur, Mth I am 
.IS llii^ iinbU‘iiu.‘>i .iiicl giMitli inni do sur- 
lirill, so tlu'sc ( oiii(> iilth' or nothing at all 
A lli 4 ‘ii paits, liK h iiidiistiy Gocl ron- 
rnngi'i, that mteicili in tlu> court of Kiig- 
.<!(* uildt n, shall lathei iiiiagiiu* liiinself to come 
iii> public s( hool of the niuvcrsity, ivlim’ many give 
« .ir to one that readeth unto tlu in. tliaii into a pmicc*s 

¥ ala(c. if ^ou confer thus with those of oilier nations 
)escription of liritaiii. book ii. ch.ip 15 . Ilv thir accoinit 
tlu' coui had profited by the example of tlie «]Ut>cn. '’'e 
sober way of life iiructised by the ladies of Elizabeth s 
couit appears from the same aiitlior. Reading, spinning, 
and iiredlc-workj oetupicd the elder; music the yoiuigix. 
Id ibid. ^ 


END Ol- T»JB FIFTH 








